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FOREWORD 


1994  COMPLEX  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING  SYNTHESIS  AND  ASSESSMENT 
TECHNOLOGY  WORKSHOP  (CSESAW  ’94) 

This  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  CSESAW  (pronounced  see-saw)  workshop.  The  workshop 
was  created  to  explore  system  level  design  synthesis  and  assessment  capabilities  for  large, 
complex  systems.  These  capabilities  will  facilitate  the  development  of  such  systems  from  informal 
system  requirements,  through  the  design  phase  prototyping,  and  into  implementation  and  post 
deployment.  Component  products  produced  by  these  capabilities  are  specifications  that 
subenvironments,  e.g..  Hardware  Engineering  Environment  (HWEE),  Software  Engineering 
Environment  (SEE)  and  Human  Computer  Interaction  Engineering  Environment  (HCIEE),  will 
receive.  The  focus  of  the  workshop  is  the  development  and  integration  of  these  varied 
technologies  and  the  exploration  of  the  creation  of  a  system  level  engineering  discipline,  with 
support  technologies  that  provide  potential  high  payoff  solutions  to  the  difficult  problems 
encountered  by  designers,  developers,  and  maintainers  of  real-time  systems.  The  emphasis  is  on 
resolving  system  level  technology  issues  that  cut  across  component  boundaries,  such  as  those 
associated  with  system  behavior  requirements  of  real-time,  fault  tolerance,  cost,  and  security. 

The  focus  of  this  year's  workshop  is  synthesis  for  evolutionary  systems.  As  technology 
has  developed,  computer-intensive  systems  have  increasingly  become  extremely  large  and 
complex,  controlling  a  wide  variety  of  resources,  and  operating  in  many  unforeseeable  situations. 
Many  of  today's  systems  have  hard  real-time,  stringent  dependability,  intensive  security,  and  costly 
ownership  requirements.  They  are  typically  implemented  on  a  combination  of  parallel  and 
distributed  architectures  and  are  embedded  within  a  human  organization  structure  and/or  have 
human  operators  in  the  loop. 

We  welcome  you  to  this  year's  workshop  where  we  hope  to  provide  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  participants,  including  technology  developers,  researchers,  users  and  customers,  can 
meet,  interact  and  exchange  ideas  on  relevant  issues.  In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  be  able  to  say 
that  this  workshop  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  focus  on  systems  design  and  evaluation 
technologies. 

This  workshop  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  hard  work  of  many  people, 
including  the  workshop,  program,  and  advisory  committees,  authors,  presenters  of  the  submitted 
papers,  panel  members,  workshop  attendants,  panel  chairs,  and  breakout  session  chairs.  A  very 
warm  "Thank  You"  is  extended  to  all.  In  particular,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  Michael  Edwards, 
Ngocdung  Hoang,  Cuong  Nguyen,  Michael  Jenkins,  Kathy  Lederer,  Adrien  Meskin,  and  Bill  Farr. 
A  particular  thanks  goes  to  Harry  Crisp,  the  Program  Manager,  and  to  Elizabeth  E.  Wald  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research  (ONR)  for  their  support  and  dedication  in  enabling  the  technology 
developments  in  this  important  area.  Also,  a  thanks  goes  to  CDR  Grade  Thompson,  formerly  of 
ONR,  for  her  help  in  providing  perspective  for  researchers  in  the  technology  area.  Finally,  we 
would  like  to  give  a  special  thanks  to  Phillip  Q.  Hwang,  who  had  the  vision  to  initiate  this  series 
of  workshops. 
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We  are  hopeful  that  our  workshop  will  be  merged  into  the  IEEE  International  Conference 
on  Engineering  of  Complex  Computer  Systems  (ICECCS)  as  a  conference  track.  This  will  further 
the  exposure  of  this  important  research  area  to  the  greater  community. 

Have  a  productive  and  enjoyable  workshop! 


Steven  L.  Howell 
Workshop  General  Chairman 


W.  "Mac"  McCoy 
Workshop  Assistant  Chairman 


ABSTRACT 


CSESAW  '94  is  exploring  system  level  design  synthesis  and  assessment  capabilities  for 
large,  complex  systems.  These  capabilities  will  facilitate  the  development  of  such  systems  from 
informal  system  requirements,  through  the  design  phase  prototyping,  and  into  implementation  and 
post  deployment.  Component  products  produced  by  these  capabilities  are  specifications  that 
subenvironments  will  receive.  The  focus  of  the  workshop  is  the  development  and  integration  of 
these  multiple  technologies  and  the  exploration  of  the  creation  of  a  system  level  engineering 
discipline  with  support  technologies  to  provide  potential  high  payoff  solutions  to  the  difficult 
problems  encountered  by  designers,  developers,  and  maintainers  of  real-time  systems.  Further 
emphasis  is  on  resolving  system  level  technology  issues  that  cut  across  component  boundaries, 
such  as  those  associated  with  system  behavior  requirements  of  real-time,  fault  tolerance,  cost,  and 
security.  Specifically,  the  theme  of  this  year's  workshop  is  system  engineering  synthesis  for 
evolutionary  systems.  Issues  addressed  within  the  workshop  include  requirements  specification, 
requirements  traceability,  design  capture,  design  evaluation,  design  optimization,  security 
engineering,  and  dependability  engineering.  Panel  discussions  will  emphasize  essential  domain 
models  for  long-life  evolutionary  systems,  new  paradigms  in  system  engineering,  and  early 
evaluation  metrics  of  system  developments. 
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TOWARDS  A  PRE  REQUIREMENTS  SPECIFICATION  TRACEABILITY  MODEL 

Bala  Ramesh 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

A  primary  concern  in  the  development  of  complex,  large-scale,  real-time,  computer-intensive 
systems  is  ensuring  that  the  design  of  the  system  meets  the  user  needs.  In  the  current 
environment  of  complex  and  constant  changes  in  the  fundamental  role  of  the  DoD,  mission  and 
operational  needs  evolve,  necessitating  reevaluation  of  the  requirements  of  systems  that  satisfy 
them.  Due  to  the  size  and  complexity  of  these  systems,  the  entire  systems  development  process 
has  become  quite  challenging  to  manage.  Funding,  time,  and  personnel  are  often  at  a  premium, 
as  well  as  technological  resources.  Advancements  in  computer  technology  encourage  increased 
tasking  of  systems  designers.  In  such  a  context,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  the  traceability  of 
mission  and  operational  needs  to  requirements,  ensuring  that  the  system  meets  the  current  set  of 
organizational  needs. 

Requirements  traceability  refers  to  "the  ability  to  follow  the  life  of  a  requirement,  in  both 
forwards  and  backwards  direction  (i.e.,  from  its  origins,  through  its  development  and 
specification,  to  its  subsequent  deployment  and  use,  and  through  periods  of  on-going  refinement 
and  iteration  in  any  of  these  phases"  (Gotel  and  Finkelstein,  1993).  Current  practices  in 
requirements  traceability  in  the  DoD  address  traceability  essentially  only  after  the  requirements 
specification  phase  of  systems  development.  The  DoD  currently  spends  approximately  four 
percent  of  the  total  life  cycle  costs  on  requirements  traceability  efforts  in  large  scale  systems 
development.  As  current  DoD  standards  that  require  traceability  do  not  clearly  specify  what 
information  should  be  captured  and  used,  the  practices  and  usefulness  of  traceability  vary 
considerably  across  systems  development  efforts  (Ramesh  and  Edwards,  1993). 

Recent  research  suggests  that  a  primary  reason  for  problems  with  current  traceability 
efforts  is  the  lack  of  pre-requirements  specification  traceability  (Gotel  and  Finkelstein,  1993). 
Current  approaches  treat  requirements  specifications  as  a  black  box  and  do  not  address  the  issue: 
Where  do  requirements  come  from?  In  the  DoD  environment,  the  lack  of  clear  answers  to  this 
veiy  same  question  severely  jeopardizes  development  of  new  systems  and  consolidation  of 
existing  systems.  For  instance,  the  inability  trace  operational  environments  to  operational 
capabilities  and  back  necessitates  ad-hoc  fixes  to  systems  in  joint  warfighting  environment. 
During  the  Desert  Shield  and  into  the  Desert  Storm,  Joint  Warfare  Commanders  selected  a  series 
of  warfighting  vehicles,  communications,  and  personnel  from  throughout  the  services  to  engage 
an  enemy.  Nearly  six  months  of  preparation  was  required  to  adequately  put  into  place  the 
mechamsms  of  war.  In  the  absence  of  traceability,  ad-hoc  changes  to  various  systems  (such  as 
the  CAFMS,  JSTARS)  were  required  for  various  operational  environments. 

Pre-Requirements  Traceability  will  assist  the  Joint  Warfare  Commander  in  matching  their 
needs  to  existing  systems  and  those  under  development.  DoD  has  a  well  defined  requirements 
generation  process  that  produces  information  needed  to  provide  such  a  traceability.  However,  the 
linkages  or  relationships  among  various  phases  of  requirements  generation,  from  the  mission 
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area  analysis  to  the  development  of  operational  requirements  and  system  specifications  are  not 
explicitly  captured.  This  severely  restricts  the  Pre-RS  traceability. 


II.  PROBLEMS  WITH  CURRENT  APPROACHES 

The  need  to  provide  traceability  is  recognized  in  standards  that  regulate  the  development 
of  systems  for  the  U.S.  Government;  yet,  there  is  no  clear  definition  of  the  types  of  information 
or  relationships  between  the  various  system  components  that  are  part  of  a  traceability  model. 
Neither  the  standards  that  require  traceability  as  a  part  of  any  systems  development  effort  nor  the 
current  literature  elaborate  on  the  specific  types  of  traceability  linkages  to  be  maintained. 
Though  current  tools  provide  mechanisms  to  represent  various  types  of  linkages  between  system 
components,  the  interpretation  of  the  meanings  of  such  linkages  is  left  to  the  user.  Finally,  the 
focus  of  the  majority  of  the  literature  reviewed  catered  to  traceability  at  the  level  of  so^are 
design,  rather  than  at  the  level  of  system  design. 

To  effectively  prove  requirements  compliance,  requirements  traceability  should  also 
address  how  the  requirements  are  arrived  at  as  well  as  the  rationale  that  identifies  not  only  the 
decisions,  but  also  the  supporting/opposing  reasons  behind  those  decisions  (Ramesh  and 
Edwards,  1993,  p.  257).  In  systems  development,  the  objective  of  requirements  traceability  is  to 
ensure  that  the  system  meets  the  expectations  of  the  user.  It  is  especially  important  in  the  context 
of  evolving  user  needs  necessitated  by  strategic  changes. 

III.  TRACEABILITY  IN  DoD 

In  a  Joint  warfighting  environment,  the  various  Services  must  perform  as  a  single 
cohesive  entity.  The  Joint  Warfare  Commander  should  have  the  capability  to  trace  their 
warfighting  needs  to  the  various  Services  systems  capabilities,  extracting  out  their  systems  needs 
for  a  given  operational  environment. 

The  Services  have  systems  that  the  Joint  Commander  will  require.  Each  of  these  systems 
must  interoperate  with  other  systems,  often  developed  by  other  services  and  dissimilar  in  nature. 
Traceability  can  provide  a  means  of  analyzing  the  interactions  amongst  various  dissimilar 
systems  that  comprise  a  Joint  Commanders  warfighting  mechanism,  enabling  the  him/her  to 
make  sound  decisions  on  which  systems  will  or  will  not  operate  in  a  Joint  Environment. 

Historically,  the  Services  have  procured  Service  unique  systems.  The  current 
Requirements  Generation  Process  outlined  in  DoD  5000  series  (Defense  Acquisition),  requires 
the  Services  to  analyze  their  systems  procurement  for  Joint  Service  potential.  Defense 
Information  Systems  Agency,  Joint  Interoperability  Engineering  Organization  (DISA/JIEO)  is 
the  agency  responsible  for  Joint  requirements  testing  and  evaluation.  JIEO  is  concerned  with 
interoperability  and  redundancy  issues  within  the  Services  and  Agencies  that  comprise  the  DoD 
systems  development  arena.  Traceability  could  assist  JIEO  teams  in  organizing  the  Services 
unique  requirements  and  analyzing  similarities.  For  instance,  a  major  issue  that  the  JIEO  is 
facing  currently  is  the  integration  of  Functional  Process  models  of  "similar"  systems  in  use  by 
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v^ous  services  so  that  joint  systems  could  be  developed.  In  the  absence  of  traceability  of  the 
mission/operational  needs  and  the  rationale  behind  these  models,  the  JIEO  is  finding  the  task 
impossible.  Another  example  of  similar  problems  vv^as  observed  in  the  Computer  Assisted  Force 
Management  System  (CAFMS)  during  the  Gulf  war.  The  system  was  developed  by  the  Air  Force 
to  coordinate  aircraft  tasking  issues.  During  the  war,  all  the  services  were  trying  to  use 
information  from  CAFMS,  but  only  the  Army,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  were  prepared  to 
utilize  the  system.  Navy  could  not  effectively  use  CAFMS  afloat,  and  is  still  generating 
requirements  for  their  version  of  CAFMS.  Lower  echelons  of  the  Army  were  not  able  to  obtain 
vital  CAFMS  information  in  a  timely  manner.  Traceability  among  the  system  requirements  and 
the  joint  need,  if  captured  during  development  of  this  system,  would  have  made  connectivity 
between  the  services  possible  and  the  ad-hoc  patchwork  that  was  used  to  share  information  could 
have  been  avoided. 


The  objective  of  our  research  is  to  develop  a  model  of  pre-requirements  traceability.  The 
model  is  based  on  empirical  studies  of  the  needs  of  various  stakeholders  involved  in  the 
requirements  generation  during  the  initial  development  of  large  scale  joint  systems.  The  data 
collection  techniques  used  in  this  research  include  focus  group  discussions  and  case  studies  of 
joint  systems  development  activities.  Our  work  focuses  on  the  concept  development  stage  of 
systems  development,  from  the  Mission  Area  Analysis  to  the  successful  Milestone  1  approval  in 
the  DoD  systems  acquisition  life  cycle. 

IV.  A  MODEL  FOR  PRE-RS  TRACEABILITY 

A  major  challenge  in  this  research  is  the  development  of  a  model  that  depicts  the 
semantics  of  multiple  traceability  linkages  between  system  components  during  initial  systems 
development.  Components  can  be  described  as  tasks,  agents,  inputs,  and  outputs  of  the 
development  process.  Linkages  describe  the  relationships  between  components.  The  model  was 
developed  based  on  an  analysis  of  focus  group  discussions  and  interviews. 

In  this  section,  traceability  linkages  will  be  distinguished  by  uppercase,  bold  faced  letters 
(LINKAGES),  while  components  that  they  link  are  shown  with  uppercase,  italic 
letters(COMPONENTS).  For  every  link  in  the  model  an  inverse  may  be  defined.  The  following 
is  a  discussion  of  the  pre-RS  traceability  model  presented  in  Figure  1. 


1.  Mission  Need 

MISSION  AREA  ANALYSIS  is  the  determination  and  exploration  of  the  environmental 
and  strategic  needs  based  on  future  technologies,  threats,  and  organizational  goals.  BOUNDS  on 
what  the  MISSION  NEED  should  and  should  not  include  are  established  by  MISSION  AREA 
ANALYSIS.  The  environment  of  the  cold  war  and  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  bounded  most 
systems  to  the  Soviet  threat  from  the  1940s  until  recently.  MISSION  NEED  is  the  operational 
capabihty^  to  meet  a  deficiency  found  with  regard  to  the  strategic  and  environmental  needs 
("...the  mission  needs  statement  is  based  on  the  operational  requirements  documents  so  its  a 
process.")!  For  example  a  MISSION  NEED  could  suggest  development  of  an  automated  system 
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to  generate  a  comprehensive  report  including  target,  take-off,  landing,  and  fuel  information  to 
fulfill  the  strategic  and  organizational  needs  of  a  military  service. 

MISSION  NEED  is  VALIDATED-BY  STAKEHOLDERS  ('A').  The  link 
VALIDATED-BY  refers  to  the  determination  of  whether  the  MISSION  NEED  meets  the 
strategic  and  environmental  needs  as  defined  and  understood  by  the  STAKEHOLDERS.  For 
instance,  the  draft  Mission  Needs  Statements  (MNS)  is  sent  to  the  Joint  Interoperability  and 
Engineering  Organization  (JIEO)  of  the  Defense  Information  Systems  Agency  (DISA).  JIEO 
validates  the  draft  MNS  with  regards  to  MNS  ability  to  meet  its  joint  needs  as  defined  by  the 
Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC)  ("....we  receive  draft  and  approved  MNS  and 
ORDs  (Operational  Requirements  Documents)  from  the  services  and  subsequently  staff  them 
out  throughout  JIEO  centers,  CfNCs,  Services,  and  Agencies  and  provide  an  assessment  on 
interoperability,  capability,  and  integration.")  STAKEHOLDERS  ('A')  are  those  organizations  that 
have  validation  responsibility  for,  or  have  a  vested  interest  in,  the  MISSION  NEED. 

MISSION  NEED  is  APPRO VED-BY  STAKEHOLDERS  (A)  so  that  the  MISSION 
NEED  expresses  the  operational  need  of  Ih^STAKEHOLDERS  ('A').  ("For  Joint  Services 
systems,  the  recommendation  for  approval  is  given  to  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council 
and  this  recommendation  is  an  important  wicket  which  the  services  must  pass.")  This  illustrates 
that  approval  of  a  MNS  by  JIEO  is  required  for  further  development  of  a  system  when 
interoperablity  is  a  strategic  need.  STAKEHOLDERS  f'A'J  are  those  organizations  that  have 
approval  responsibility.  DISA  JIEO  is  a  STAKEHOLDERS  (A')  because  it  has  to  approve  the 
MNS  and  acts  to  insure  the  interests  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  via  the  JROC. 

MISSION  NEED  CONTAINS  MISSION  NEED  ELEMENTS  Analysis  and  planning 
to  meet  the  strategic  and  environmental  needs  are  contained  within  the  MISSION  NEED. 
Examples  of  MISSION  NEED  ELEMENTS  are  Defense  Planning  Guidance,  Mission  Analysis 
and  Threat  Analysis.  MISSION  NEED  ELEMENTS  also  include  material  altematives(i.e. 
systems)  and  nonmaterial  alternatives  (i.e.  changes  in  procedures  or  policy).  MISSION  NEEDS 
expressing  a  material  alternative  discuss  the  nonmaterial  alternatives  explored.  A  specific 
example  is  that  the  Marine  Corps  Combat  Development  Command  (MCCDC)  has  developed 
Doctrine  which  is  incorporated  into  the  MNS  for  systems  that  involve  the  Marine  Corps. 
MISSION  NEED  REFINES  MISSION  NEED.  The  MNS  for  DoD  systems  is  reworked  to  meet 
the  organizational  needs  and  concerns  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

2.  Material  Solution  Alternatives 

MISSION  NEED  OUTLINES  MATERIAL  SOLUTION  ALTERNATIVES  which  are  material 
options  that  are  capable  of  meeting  the  operational  need  as  defined  by  the  MISSION  NEED.  An 
example  of  this  are  the  alternatives  explored  by  DoD  for  the  FA- 18  E/F  program.  The  program 
matured  from  a  study  called  Hornet  2000  which  explored  MATERIAL  SOLUTION 
ALTERNATIVES  for  a  export  model  of  FA-18  aircraft  in  1987.  ("There  were  three  major 
configurations  developed  for  this  project  and  there  were  subconfigurations.  Anyway 
configuration  3C  looks  a  lot  like  what  the  aircraft  looks  today.")  The  MISSION  NEED 
OUTLINES  or  provides  the  guidelines  for  a  search  of  possible  solutions  to  meet  operational 
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need.  The  DoD  MNS  is  the  basis  for  developing  trade  studies  on  the  operational  need.  ("There 
are  a  lot  of  trade  studies  done  in  a  cost  and  evaluation  kinda  phase  before  the  actual  ORD.") 

MATERIAL  SOLUTION  ALTERNATIVES  are  BASED-ON  RISKS.  The  RISKS 
associated  with  solutions  provide  the  basis  for  MATERIAL  SOLUTION  ALTERNATIVES.  RISKS 
are  the  dangers  and  hazards  associated  with  technology,  performance,  and  costs.  For  example 
the  Navy  program  for  an  advanced  attack  aircraft  A12  was  canceled  because  the  program  costs 
became  excessive  due  to  the  RISKS  associated  vwth  it.  The  evaluations  of  the  RISKS  associated 
with  cost,  threat,  and  performance  are  considered  essential. 

MATERIAL  SOLUTION  ALTERNATIVES  are  SUPPLIED-BY  STAKEHOLDERS  (B). 
E.g.  The  DoD  research  and  delvelopment  laboratories  provide  MATERIAL  SOLUTION 
ALTERNATIVES  to  the  Definition  and  Documentation  Activity.  ("I  dangled  the  Alternatives  in 
front  of  them  along  with  the  rough  costs  and  what  kind  of  capability  they  could  get  for  how 
much  money  and  when.")  STAKEHOLDER(B)  are  those  organizations  providing  possible 
MATERIAL  SOLUTION  ALTERNATIVES  to  meet  the  operational  need.  e.g.  Private  and  public 
research  laboratories.  MATERIAL  SOLUTION  ALTERNATIVES  are  EVALUATED-BY 
STAKEHOLDERS  (’C)  as  to  how  to  determine  the  MATERIAL  SOLUTION  ALTERNATIVES 
meet  the  operational  need.  STAKEHOLDERS  ('C)  are  those  organizations  and  entities  that  assess 
the  MATERIAL  SOLUTION  ALTERNATIVES .  An  example  is  that  CNO  staff  members  evaluates 
the  different  options  and  alternatives  provided. 

MATERIAL  SOLUTION  ALTERNATIVES  APPRO  VED-BY  STAKEHOLDERS  ('C) 
to  ensure  that  they  meet  the  operational  need  as  defined  and  understood  by  the 
STAKEHOLDERS('C)  ("...there  are  several  alternatives  to  go  about  doing  it.  We  recommend,  in 
order  of  priority,  this  way;  this  way;  this  way;  based  on  risk.  CNO  then  comes  back  and  says 
"Okay,  from  your  DOP  [Chap  3.B.5]  we  going  to  take  option  X.")  The  STAKEHOLDERS (’C) 
are  those  organizations  and  entities  that  approve  the  MATERIAL  SOLUTION  ALTERNATIVES. 

3.  Operational  requirement 

OPERATION  REQUIREMENT  is  BASED-ON  MATERIAL  SOLUTION 
ALTERNATIVES.  OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENT  is  the  requirement  developed  to  meet  the 
operational  need  as  developed  by  the  MISSION  NEED.  For  DoD  the  Operational  Requirement 
Document  expresses  the  OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENT  for  a  system  BASED-ON  (i.e., 
developed  from  or  supported  by)  the  MATERIAL  SOLUTION  ALTERNATIVES.  ("So,  the  ORD 
for  this  program  became  a  derived  document  based  on  these  studies"). 

OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENT  CONTAINS  OPERATIONAL 

REQUIREMENT  ELEMENTS.  For  DoD  systems  OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  must 
embody  the  force  structure,  logistic  considerations,  threat,  and  operational  capability. 
OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENT  ELEMENTS  are  constraints  that  mold  the  OPERATIONAL 
REQUIREMENT  and  define  standards  which  the  OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENT  must  adhere 
to.  DoD  standards  provide  the  structure  and  the  ORD  must  include  them  ("MOP(  Memorandum 
of  Policy)  6212  says  that.. .a  standards  profile  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  ORD.") 
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OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENT  is  VALID ATED-BY  STAKEHOLDERS  (’D).  The 
VALIDATED-BY  link  refers  to  the  determination  of  whether  the  OPERATIONAL 
REQUIREMENT  adheres  to  the  operational  need  as  defined  and  understood  by  the 
STAKEHOLDERS('D).  STAKEHOLDERS('D’)  are  those  organizations  providing  oversight  that 
the  OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENT  meets  the  operational  need  that  was  developed  in  the 
MISSIONNEED. 

OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENT  is  APPROVED-BY  STAKEHOLDERS  (D).  For 
DoD  the  ORD  must  beapproved  according  to  law  by  the  appropriate  Milestone  Decision 
Authorities.  STAKEHOLDERS(D)  are  those  organizations  and  entities  that  approve  the 
OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENT  Further,  OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENT  REFINES 
OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENT  MISSION  NEED  JUSTIFIES  OPERATIONAL 
REQUIREMENT  so  that  the  OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENT  must  maintain  and  assert  the 
operational  need  the  MISSION  NEED  expresses.  The  OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENT 
GENERATES  or  creates  and  brings  into  existence  the  SYSTEM  REQUIREMENTS.  SYSTEM 
REQUIREMENTS  are  system  specific  requirements  that  are  developed  to  meet  the 
OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENT. 

V.  DISCUSSION 

Our  study  of  the  DoD  requirements  management  process  suggests  the  need  for  and  the 
feasibility  of  creating  a  pre-requirements  specification  traceablity  scheme.  Our  model  will  be 
refined  based  on  analysis  of  additional  data. 
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Abstract 


The  CSESAW  V3  Panel  on  Traceability  cited  some  of  the  challenges  in  achieving  traceability,  and  noted 
that  there  were  no  automated  techniques  available  to  address  those  needs.  One  of  the  particular  challenges 
to  providing  traceability  to  and  from  system  level  requirements  is  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  utilize  both 
the  constructs  of  language  semantics  as  well  as  syntax.  Language  semantics  are  needed  to  assure  the  trace 
is  related  to  the  meaning  or  context  of  the  requirement  or  set  of  requirements,  while  syntax  is  necessary  to 
trace  to  a  specific  word  or  phrase,  without  regard  to  meaning  or  context.  Integration  of  both  constructs  is 
required  to  provide  for  full  requirements  traceability  for  natural  language  requirements  statements.  This 
paper  describes  an  integrated  semantic  and  syntactic  assessment  framework  for  requirements  traceability 
and  experiences  in  applying  that  framework  for  the  traceability  assessment  of  requirements  for  large 
complex  multi-segment  program. 

Introduction 

Typical  of  the  currently  available  automated  (or  semi-automated)  approaches  to  requirements  traceability  are 
those  that  provide  for  traceability  through  a  variety  of  syntactic  language  components:  hypertext  linking, 
unique  identifiers,  or  syntactical  similarity  coefficients  or  combinations  of  these.  In  the  hypertext  linking 
construct,  the  “hotword”  or  word/phrase  to  be  linked  to  other  requirements  is  manually  identified  and  entered 
into  the  hjpertext  tool.  Links  are  automatically  made  and  maintained  by  the  tool  to  provide  forward  and 
reverse  traceability  for  the  word  selection.  In  Ae  unique  identifier  approach,  an  identifier  is  assigned  that 
remams  with  the  individual  requirement  throughout  the  life  of  the  project.  To  assure  traceability,  this  unique 
identifier  provides  a  ‘‘fan-out”  capability  within  a  hierarchical  structure  such  that  one  system  level  (“A” 
level)  requirement  may  be  the  parent  to  many  “B”  level  requirements  which,  in  turn,  may  be  the  parents  for 
great  numbers  of  “C”  level  requirements.  Use  of  syntactic  similarity  coefficients  ascertains  whether  or  not  a 
pre-defined  number  of  words  of  a  given  requirement  are  found  in  another  requirement.  When  the  coeflScient  is 
above  this  pre-defined  threshold,  the  two  requirements  in  question  are  said  to  trace. 

There  are  problems  with  each  of  these  syntactic  language  component  approaches.  They  do  not  consider  the 
semantics  or  context  in  which  the  tracing  is  to  occur.  Hypertext  linking  finds  the  search  text  without  regard  to 
the  placement  in  the  text  and  without  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  words  are  used.  Use  of  a  unique  identifier 
provides  access  only  to  those  requirements  so  identifiai  with  no  perspective  as  to  meaning  or  context. 

Syntactic  sunilarity  coefficient  traceability  is  like  hypertext  linking  in  that  it  is  indiscriminate  as  to  the  meaning 
and  context  of  the  requirement  to  be  traced.  There  are  many  challenges  to  providing  integrated  semantic  and 
syntactic  capability  for  automated  support  to  natural  language  requirements  traceability.  To  meet  these 
suppiort  needs,  there  are  particular  challenges  that  include;  (1)  processing  of  tables  and  graphics  as  these  are 
particularly  integral  to  traceability  fi’om  informal  text  to  more  precise  semi -formal/formal  diagrammatic 
representations;  (2)  capture  of  the  assumptions  and  rationale  applied  in  traceability,  and  recording  this 
feedback  and  u]xlates  to  the  original  requirements;  (3)  traceability  scalability  issues  for  natural  language 
requirements;  and  (4)  providing  a  human  computer  interface  for  interactive  c^abilities. 

In  this  p^>er  we  preset  a  brief  description  of  the  Advanced  Integrated  Requirements  Engineering  Environment 
(AIRES),  a  system  and  software  requirements  support  environment  that  handles  natural  language  text  fi’om 
requirements  documents.  AIRES  provides  the  necessary  processes  and  methods  to  support  the  use  of  semantic 
and  syntactic  constructs  for  requirements  traceability.  Next,  a  review  of  the  AIRES  integrated  semantic  and 
syntactic  assessment  framework  for  traceability  is  discussed.  Following  that,  this  ^p roach  is  applied  to  a 
large  complex  multi-segment  program  and  the  specific  semantic  and  syntactic  tracing  procedures  are 
described.  Finally,  experiences  and  outcomes  derived  fi’om  the  use  of  the  assessment  framework  are  supplied. 

AIRES 

AIRES  provides  three  fiameworks  (Process,  Methodology,  and  Database)  to  support  the  activities  necessary 
for  the  development,  assessment,  and  archival  of  system  and  software  requirements  in  natural  language.  These 
fiameworks  are  integrated  yet  enable  independent  application  of  current  and  in-development  methodologies 
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(separately  and  in  combination  for  all  forms)  for  automated  support.  This  automated  support  is  provided  to 
the  Process  Framework,  process,  elicitation,  assessment,  and  transformation,  through  the  Methodology 
Framework,  an  assessment  firamewoik  that  manages  the  various  methods.  All  information  is  archived  in  the 
Database  Framework,  the  integrated  database,  which  provides  access  to  files  such  as  original  requirements 
text,  methods  used  for  assessment,  procedures  used  to  apply  combinations  of  methods,  or  various  products 
that  result  from  AIRES  applications.  A  conceptualization  of  the  AIRES  architecture  and  the  constituent 
frameworks  is  depicted  in  Figure  1. 

PROCESS 


Figure  1.  AIRES  Architecture:  Process  and  Methodology  with  Integrated  Database 

To  support  requirements  traceability,  it  is  necessary  to  span  each  of  the  AIRES  features:  (1)  integration  of  the 
three  frameworks  to  assure  access  to  legacy  systems,  newly  captured  concepts,  and  the  methods  to  perform 
assessments;  (2)  use  of  sets  of  semantic  and  syntactic  methods  and  procedures,  as  necessary,  to  assure 
complete  traceability;  and  (3)  a  common  database  for  archival  and  retrieval  of  pertinent  information.  As  noted 
earlier,  requirements  traceability  necessitates  the  integration  of  semantic  and  syntactic  language  constructs  and 
AIRES  methods  incorporate  a  variety  of  such  semantic  and  syntactic  assessment  tools  to  provide  automated 
supp>ort  to  requirements  traceability.  Methods  include  innovative  features  such  as  semantic  grammars,  vector 
calculation  of  syntactic  similarity  coefiBcients,  syntactic  parsing,  and  linguistic  analysis.  As  may  be  seen  from 
Figure  1,  the  capabilities  of  the  Assessment  Framework  are  utilized  for  each  of  the  three  AIRES  Process 
activities,  elicitation,  assessment,  and  transformation.  The  Assessment  Framework  provides  a  single  home  for 
each  of  the  methods  of  the  AIRES  methodology.  The  key  to  providing  automated  support  to  requirements 
traceability  for  natural  language  requirements  statements  is  the  application  of  methods  managed  by  the 
Assessment  Framework.  To  provide  an  in-depth  insight  to  requirements  traceability  the  AIRES  integrated 
semantic  and  syntactic  assessment  framewoik  is  next  discuss^. 

Integrated  Semantic  and  Syntactic  Assessment  Framework 

The  AIRES  integrated  semantic  and  syntactic  assessment  framework,  as  shown  in  Figure  2,  consists  of  four 
constructs:  (1)  CEs;  (2)  master  CEs  comprised  of  CEs  that  may  be  of  different  forms  and/or  the  same  form 
with  variations  in  one  or  more  of  their  rules  and  tables;  (3)  CE  Procedures  (CEPs)  that  control  the  application 
of  master  CEs;  and  (4)  meta-CEPs  that  control  the  application  of  CEPs. 
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Figure  2.  Assessment  Framework:  CEs,  Master  CEs,  CEPs,  and  Meta  CEPs 

A  CE  is  a  classification  ectype  (an  ectype  is  a  representation).  They  are  text-edited  files  that  include  a 
combination  of  rules  and  tables.  As  the  basic  element  of  the  assessment  firework,  CEs  enable  the 
categorization  of  requirements  where  categories  are  defined  as  elements  of  a  classification  structure,  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  3. 


Figure  3.  Classification  Structure,  Categories,  and  Classification  Ectypes  (CEs) 

There  are  two  forms  of  CEs,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  form  of  their  tables:  (1)  word  form  CEs,  and  (2) 
integer  form  CEs.  Word  form  CEs  define  term  feature  parameters  such  as  parts  of  speech  (separately  and  in 
combinations  such  as  co-occurring  subject  noun  and  object  noun  phrases),  case  sensitivity,  degree  of  term 
juxtaposition  (phrase  for  immediate  proximity,  word  separation  limits,  or  within  same  sentence  or  IDs),  order 
constraint,  weighted  synonyms,  and  other  tables  of  designated  data  such  as  records  of  changes  which  may  be 
used  as  measures  of  volatility  or  designated  traces  to  other  IDs  in  the  same  or  separate  documents.  Integer 
form  tables  use  either  requirement  identification  numbers,  called  IDs,  or  pair-wise  requirement  similarity 
coefiBcients  called  SCs.  The  first  are  called  ID-Based  integer  form  CEs,  the  second  are  called  SC-Based 
integer  form  CEs.  Each  of  the  CE  forms  have  separate  rule  forms.  Rules  for  ID-based  integer  form  CEs  apply 
the  logical  operations  of  and,  or,  not,  or  exclusive  or  or  combinations  of  these  to  categories  established  by 
either  of  the  other  CE  forms.  SC-based  integer  form  CEs  enable  categorizations  by  the  definition  of  parent- 
children  sets  of  requirements.  The  calculation  of  similarity  coefficients  (SCs)  is  as  a  syntactic  pair-wise  dot 
product  measuring  common  terms  in  each  of  two  IDs.  That  calculation  includes  the  use  of  weighted  words, 
weighted  synonyms,  and  a  set  of  optional  stemming  operations.  CEs,  in  these  separate  forms,  are  the  basic 
building  blocks  of  the  assessment  fiumework  of  AIRES. 

Large  Complex  Multi-Segment  Project:  Experience  and  Results 

The  assessment  task  for  a  large  complex  multi-segment  project  was  to  ascertain  specific  requirements  that 
required  a  trace  and  failed.  The  system  requirements  were  established  in  three  segment  requirements 
documents  and  an  associated  Interface  Control  Document  (ICD).  Each  segment  document  included  an 
approximately  equally  number  of  requirements,  with  a  combined  total  in  excess  of  1,000  paragraphs.  Each 
requirement  ID  had  from  3-20  sentences.  Both  internal  non-traces  as  well  as  non-traces  across  documents 
were  to  be  identified. 
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The  meta-CEP  used  to  identiiy  non-traces  included  a  cross-referencing-based  CEP  and  a  title-based  CEP,  as 
shown  in  Figure  4.  Each  of  these  two  CEPs  applied  both  syntactic  and  semantic  master  CEs  in  specific 
combinations.  The  requirements  identified  as  non-tracing  in  each  CEP  were  compared  with  each  other  in  a 
truth  table  approach:  any  known  trace  identified  by  one  CEP  negated  the  categorization  as  an  incomplete  trace 
in  the  other. 


Figure  4.  Meta-CEP  for  Identifying  Non-Traces 

The  steps  of  the  title-based  CE  Procedure  (CEP),  as  one  part  of  the  meta-CEP  for  traceability,  are  shown  in 
Figure  5.  The  terms  base  document  and  target  document  designate  documents  containing  all  the  requirements 
that  should  trace  from  a  base  to  a  target  document.  The  required  tracing  assessment  was  both  internal,  the 
case  for  which  the  base  and  target  documents  are  the  same,  and  across  the  other  three  documents.  All 
combinations  of  the  four  documents  were  considered. 


Base  Document  Target  Document 


Figure  5.  Semantic  and  Syntactic  CEP  for  Non-Traces:  Title-Based 
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The  five  steps  of  this  title-based  CEP  include;  (1)  preparation  of  semantic  word  form  CEs  to  produce  master 
CEs  and  their  application  to  the  text  of  a  base  document;  (2)  application  of  the  subset  text,  identified 
semantically  by  step  (1),  in  a  syntactic  SC-based  master  CE  against  the  text  of  each  of  the  other  three  "target" 
documents  (only  one  is  shown  here  for  simplicity  of  the  diagram);  (3)  validation  of  the  text  identified 
syntactically  by  step  (2);  (4)  preparation  and  application  of  more  refined  semantic  CEs  to  form  master  CEs 
based  on  the  subset  text  identified  as  not  having  a  trace  in  the  step  (3)  validation;  and  finally,  (5),  validation  of 
the  non-trace  requirements  identified  in  step  (4). 

The  net  result  of  the  application  of  the  full  meta-CEP  was  the  identification  of  30  non-traceable  requirements 
fi’om  the  entire  set  of  system  requirements,  both  within  and  across  the  system  segment  documents  and  the  ICD. 
The  involvement  of  each  document  in  either  a  non-trace  internally  or  a  non-trace  involving  one  or  more  of  the 
others  is  presented  in  Figure  6. 


30  Non>trice  IDs 


>  29 


Figure  6.  Involvement  of  Documents  A,  B,  C,  and  D  with  Non-Tracing  Requirements 

This  assessment  experience  in  addressing  non-traces  both  internal  to  a  given  document  as  well  as  across  sets  of 
documents  in  all  combinations  demonstrated  (1)  the  essentiallity  of  automated  support  to  the  traceability  of 
natural  language  requirements  in  large  complex  multi-segment  systems,  and  (2)  the  efficacy  of  the  AIRES 
integrated  semantic  and  syntactic  framework  for  that  needed  automated  assistance.  A  byproduct  of  this 
assessment,  that  was  directed  to  the  identification  of  non-traces,  was  the  identification  of  many  requirements 
that  included  traces  with  multiple  origins/destinations.  The  challenge  of  assessing  that  positive  tracing,  on 
multiple  dimensions,  demonstrated  the  added  need  for  an  integrated  semantic  and  syntactic  framework  for 
automated  assessment  support. 

Summary 

The  AIRES  assessment  framework  and  techniques  for  the  integrated  application  of  both  semantic  and 
syntactic  rules  provide  for  effective,  efficient,  and  comprehensive  identification  of  non-traceable  requirements 
in  large  complex  multiple  segment  systems.  The  framework  provides  for  the  categorization  of  requirements  in 
classification  structures  by  a  diverse  combination  of  CEPs,  each  of  which  applies  unique  combinations  of  both 
semantic  and  syntactic  CEs.  CEs,  as  rules  and  tables  for  the  categorization  of  requirements,  serve  as  the  basic 
building  blocks  of  the  assessment  framework  and  may  be  applied  in  CEPs  either  singly  or  in  combination  as 
elements  of  master  CEs.  As  text-edited  files,  CEs,  master  CEs,  CEPs,  and  meta  CEPs  are  constructed  without 
the  creation  of  new  code.  That  isolation  of  fiamework  operational  variables  from  software  eliminates 
inevitable  codmg  delays,  restrictions  in  operational  flexibility,  the  potential  corruption  of  stable  operational 
code,  and  exacerbation  of  operational  problem  diagnostics  by  the  introduction  of  code  uncertainty  as  an 
additional  potential  problem  cause. 

The  traceability  experience  and  results  with  the  requirements  for  a  large  complex  multi-segment  project, 
identifying  30  non-tracing  requirements  out  of  a  set  of  over  1,000  requirements  paragraphs  distributed  within 
and  across  four  separate  requirements  documents,  demonstrated  (1)  the  need  for  automated  support  to 
traceability,  and  (2)  the  effectiveness  of  the  AIRES  framework  for  the  integrated  application  of  semantic  and 
syntactic  assessment  techniques  for  traceability.  That  experience  also  identified  the  need  for  effective 
automated  support  to  traceability  on  multiple  origins/destinations  dimensions. 
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Abstract 

Understanding  the  relationship  between  system  requirements  and  the  components  that  make  up  the  design  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  system  is  a  very  important  step  in  the  system  development  process.  As  systems  become  larger  and/or 
more  complex,  it  becomes  more  apparent  that  comprehensive  requirement  traceability  methods  must  be  utilized  to  help 
understand  the  system  requirements  ^d  their  relationships  to  the  system  design  elements.  As  these  techniques  are 
implemented,  new  problems  arise.  Displaying  comprehensive  traceability  relationships  becomes  a  real  challenge  in  a 
graphic^  user  interface.  This  became  painfully  evident  when  Texas  Instruments,  through  their  next  generation  systems 
engineering  tool  based  on  object  oriented  technology,  began  to  implement  the  traceability  models  developed  through  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  Engineering  of  Complex  Systems  Technology  Program.  This  paper  discusses  the  issues  and 
challenges  that  arose  through  their  collaborative  efforts,  some  of  the  initial  work-arounds  in  solving  these  problems,  the 
current  status  and  future  plans  for  SLATE,  a  System  Level  Automation  Tool  for  Engineers. 
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Introduction 

As  part  of  file  Office  of  Naval  Research,  Engineering  of  Complex  Systems  technology  (ECS)  program,  methods  for 
specifying  requirements  and  methods  for  complex  traceability  are  being  developed.  The  major  thrust  of  the  ECS 
program  is  to  develop  abetter  understanding  of  requirements.  The  ONR  research  has  lead  to  a  more  structured  approach 
to  requirements  traceability  and  new,  but  complex  techniques  for  linking  requirements  from  their  source  through  all 
the  threads  in  a  system  design  from  the  top-most  need  to  the  lowest  level  of  implementation. 

Specifying  Requirements 

ffi  today  s  practice,  requirements  are  typically  specified  in  English  prose  documents  which  are  often  ambiguous  and 
mconsistent.  In  order  to  alleviate  some  of  the  shortfalls  of  today's  requirement  management  techniques,  a  more  struc¬ 
tured  appoach  to  specifying  requirements  is  needed.  Within  a  structure,  each  requirement  can  be  captured  individually 
along  with  appropriate  attributes  which  classify  and  describe  the  requirement.  This  type  of  structure  can  allow  for  a 
clearer  and  more  precise  underst^ding  of  the  requirements  and  pave  the  way  for  automated  techniques  that  check  for 
completeness  and  consistency  within  the  requirements. 


Traceability  Techniques 

The  current  commercial  state-of-the-art  requirements  traceabiHty  techniques  use  simple  traceability  links  to  relate  a 
requirement  to  other  requirements  (usually  from  document  to  document)  and  to  elements  of  the  design  that  implement 
the  requirement.  The  current  methods  and  tools  fall  short  on  capturing  the  specific  nature  of  relationships  that  exist 
between  the  requirement  objects  and  their  complying  elements.  In  order  to  fuUy  understand  the  complex  relationships 
that  exist  within  a  complex  system,  more  robust  techniques  for  capturing  traceability  relationships  are  needed. 

To  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  what  relationships  are  needed  for  doing  complex  traceability,  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School  (NPS)  conducted  a  number  of  studies  to  develop  complex  requirement  traceability  models.  Initially  the  study 
consisted  of  graduate  students  at  NPS  participating  in  focus  groups  [Ramesh  92].  This  study  produced  the  first  NSWC 
traceability  model.  Further  focus  groups  were  then  conducted  using  practicing  engineers  firom  both  DoD  and  Industry 
[Ramesh  93].  The  analysis  of  these  focus  groups  led  to  more  complete  requirements  traceability  models  which  show 
the  complex  relationships  between  the  entities  of  the  system  design. 


TI  System  Overview 

The  System  Level  Automation  Tool  for  Engineers  (SLATE)  is  a  multi-user,  client/server,  object-oriented  application 
which  provides  a  dynamc  representation  of  an  evolving  system  design  using  multiple  information  perspectives  of 
objects  stor^  in  a  deagn  database.  SLATE  provides  a  variety  of  functions  including  requirements  management, 
documentation  generation  and  management,  performance  management,  and  report  generation.  Texas  Instruments  has 
incorporated  the  ECS  program  requirement  traceability  models  and  techniques  into  the  SLATE  database  and  the  SLATE 
Requirements  Management  Subsystem  to  provide  users  a  state-of-the-art  information  management  capability  for  com¬ 
plex  system  analysis  and  designs. 

Requirements  Management 

The  ini^  release  of  SLATE  was  focused  on  the  initial  tasks  that  systems  engineers  perform  during  the  conceptual 
phase  of  a  product,  mainly  Requirements  Management  and  Documentation.  Subsequent  releases  will  address  other 
needs  in  analysis,  intwfacing,  test,  simulation,  and  integrated  downstream  feeds  to  detailed  design  systems.  The  SLATE 
Requirements  Management  Subsystem  design  was  based  on  numerous  ffiEE  and  NCOSE  papers  on  the  subject  of 
Requirements  Management  [Requirements  Management  Using  SLATE,  1994]  as  weU  as  Mil-Std499  A/B.  The  most 
^uential  work  being  the  papers  on  traceabiUty  relationships  and  modeling  that  document  the  recent  work  of  the  Naval 
Post  Graduate  School  and  the  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center  [Ramesh,  Edwards,  1993].  The  NSWC  requirement 
toceability  models  proved  to  be  an  independent  verification  of  the  approach  taken  for  SLATE  Requirement  object  class 
design,  the  Requirements  Management  System,  the  requirements  traceability  features,  and  the  definition  of  the  attributes 
on  the  object  classes  associated  with  documentation  and  traceability.  In  addition  the  models  have  added  several  dimen¬ 
sions  to  the  SLATE  design  that  will  be  provided  in  future  releases. 
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Requirements  Management  Approach 

Systems  engineering  is  challenged  with  numerous  tasks  while  trying  to  manage  requirements.  Communication  with 
the  customer,  establishing  the  customer  needs,  eliciting  and  indentilying  requirements,  analyzing  the  requirements, 
allocation  and  flowdown  of  requirements,  establishing  traceable  audit  trails,  verifying  the  design  meets  the  requirements 
and  documenting  everything  in  specifications  for  the  design  staff  are  the  main  tasks  of  systems  engineers  performing 
requirements  management. 

The  current  methodology  for  implementing  requirements  traceability  tends  to  be  from  document  to  document  and  we 
get  bogged  down  in  the  management  of  the  documents  and  the  traceability.  This  approach  can  be  taken  in  SLATE  if  it 
is  the  preferred  methodology  of  the  users,  however  the  SLATE  Requirements  Management  System  promotes  a  require¬ 
ment  to  requirement  traceability  and  treating  documents  as  an  ouq)ut  of  the  system.  In  this  paradigm,  the  focus  is  shifted 
to  managing  the  requirements  and  not  the  documents.  Traceability  is  maintained  in  the  design  database  independent 
of  the  document  paragraphs  or  sections.  Features  are  provided  to  store,  create,  modify  and  analyze  the  requirements 
in  a  “working  pool  of  requirements”  rather  than  inside  a  document.  This  approach  improves  productivity  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  time  being  spent  generating  and  managing  documents. 

Identifying  Requirements 

Generally,  system  engineers  will  begin  a  program  with  an  “A”  level  specification  developed  by  a  customer  or  proposal 
team.  Assuming  this  document  is  provided  in  electronic  form,  SLATE  imports  ASCII  or  word  processor  native  files 
into  the  SLATE  object-oriented  database  as  a  Document  object  comprised  of  many  Document  Paragraph  objects.  In 
order  to  assist  with  identifying  requirements  from  the  document,  a  Requirements  Identifier  is  used  to  break  the  document 
into  Requirement  objects.  There  are  three  levels  of  granularity  available  for  parsing  the  document  into  Requirement 
objects.  These  are:  Numbered  Paragraph,  Paragraph  and  Sentence  level  parsing.  Additional  capabilities  are  provided 
to  set  Requirement  object  attributes  to  known  values  and  parse  by  a  region  of  the  document  (section  start  and  stop). 


SLATE  User  Interface 

The  SLATE  User  Interface  is  a  multiple  window.  Motif-style  graphical  and  textual  interface  featuring  a  direct  manip¬ 
ulation  Object/Action  paradigm,  context  sensitive  menus  and  multiple  views  of  the  design  data  stored  in  the  database. 
The  UIF  is  implemented  with  the  Galaxy  Application  Toolkit  from  Visix  Software,  Incorporated.  Windows  are  utilized 
to  display  objects  and  provide  access  to  aU  attached  design  data  and  functions  that  can  be  performed  on  the  objects. 
The  SLATE  Window  types  include  the  Project  Window,  Documentation  Tree  Window,  Documentation  Window,  Report 
Window,  and  Diagram  Window.  The  Requirements  Management  features  of  SLATE  utilize  the  Project  Window,  Folder 
Window,  Report  Window  and  Diagram  Window  to  display  and  organize  the  Requirement  objects  in  the  database. 

Object  Classes 

Design  data  is  stored  as  instances  of  SLATE  object  classes  in  the  object-oriented  database.  Hierarchical  and  non- 
hierarchical  graphical  or  textual  objects  are  utilized  to  develop  and  annotate  a  design  in  the  SLATE  database.  Every 
object  is  tagged  with  session  information  as  to  when  it  was  created,  who  has  it  locked  for  revision  and  who  modified 
it  last.  There  are  numerous  object  classes  in  the  SLATE  database  to  support  system  engineering  design  activities.  For 
the  purposes  of  brevity  we  will  contain  our  overview  to  the  objects  associated  with  requirements  management. 

Requirement  Objects 

Requirement  objects  are  non-hierarchical  objects  that  capture  requirement  text,  identification  numbers,  and  extensive 
attribute  values  to  assist  with  managing  requirements.  These  objects  are  displayed  in  the  Project  Window  or  Folder 
Window. 

Requirement  Traceability  Links 

Traceability  links  are  provided  to  establish  defining  and  complying  relationships  between  objects  and  the  flow  of 
requirements  in  a  pool  of  working  requirements.  Traceability  links  establish  one  to  one  relationship  between  objects. 
Transitional  Maps  (TRAMs)  are  special  links  that  establish  one  to  many,  many  to  many,  or  many  to  one  relationships 
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across  multiple  views  of  a  design  database.  TRAMs  (TRAnsitional  Mappings)  are  relations  which  are  one  to  many, 
one  to  one,  or  many  to  many.  They  allow  the  user  to  show  how  they  went  from  one  hierarchical  design  flow  to  another^ 
such  as  going  from  the  conceptual  design  to  physical  implementations.  Links  are  also  placed  between  defining  objects' 
and  their  complying  object  for  traceability  back  to  the  original  customer  requirements. 

Abstraction  Blocks 

Abstraction  Blocks  are  hierarchical  objects  that  can  represent  any  design  element,  an  organization  structure,  Work 
Breakdown  Structure,  or  any  structure  that  can  be  represented  by  Parent-ChUd  relationships.  These  objects  are  dirolayed 
m  the  Outline  View,  Tree  View  or  Diagram  View  of  all  SLATE  Windows  except  the  Document  Window. 

Notes 

Notes  are  objects  that  can  be  attached  to  any  SLATE  object  for  the  purpose  of  annotating  the  design.  Note  objects  can 
be  t^ed  as  Rationale,  Assumptions,  Decisions,  Questions,  Answers,  Phone  CaU,  Hall  Talk,  or  any  other  user  definable 
choice  that  identifies  the  information  type  or  source.  The  Note  Types  described  in  the  ECS  requirement  models  are  all 
included  as  choices  in  the  SLATE  database. 

Attributes 

Attributes  are  attached  to  all  SLATE  objects  and  are  used  to  provide  a  means  of  capturing  specific  information  to 
char^terize  a  design  object  The  Requirement  objects  have  extensive  attributes  provided  to  capture  data  to  support 
requirements  management  and  report  generation.  The  object  attributes  are  single  choice,  multiple  choice  or  fill-in  text 
and  are  defined  at  the  time  the  database  is  generated  (a  future  release  will  have  user-definable  attributes). 

Ports,  Paths,  and  Connections 

Context,  functional  flow  and  data  flow  diagrams  are  created  in  the  Diagram  View.  There  are  4  types  of  objects  which 
appear  in  the  Diagram  View:  Abstraction  Blocks,  Ports,  Paths,  and  Connections.  Ports  represent  the  direction  of 
information.  There  are  3  types  of  ports  -  input  output  and  bidirectional.  Paths  and  Connections  are  the  graphical  line 
representing  the  flow  in  a  diagram  that  share  common  ports. 


Use  of  ECS  Research  Information  and  Models 

While  rese^ching  requirements  engineering  information,  the  SLATE  systems  engineering  team  attended  the  1993 
IEEE  Requirements  Engineering  Symposium.  Of  particular  interest  during  that  symposium  was  a  paper  presented  by 
Michael  Edwards  (NSWC)  on  the  empirical  studies  they  had  engaged  with  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  {ramesh, 
edwards  1992].  After  reviewing  numerous  paprs  on  the  subject  of  requirements  from  the  1993  symposium,  we  focused 
on  the  ECS  research  because  it  was  in-line  with  the  SLATE  requirements  traceability  schema.  The  NSWC  work  saved 
us  a  lot  of  time  developing  the  models  and  language  of  requirements  so  we  could  focus  our  resources  on  the  design. 
The  detailed  information  from  the  ECS  research  regarding  relationship  types  and  the  language  needed  to  support 
complex  system  requirements  management  has  been  incorporated  or  specified  for  future  SLATE  releases. 

The  ECS  models  were  used  as  a  reference  to  define  or  refine  the  Requirement,  Attribute,  Note  object  types,  and 
relationship  links  between  the  SLATC  objects.  The  most  difficult  implementation  has  been  the  relationship  types  and 
how  to  represent  them  in  the  user  interface  in  an  intuitive  manner  that  met  human  factors  guidelines  and  industry 
stodards.  The  go^,  the  bad  and  the  ugly  are  terms  often  used  to  refer  to  our  design  history  with  object  icons  and 
relationship  graphics.  Some  of  these  lessons  learned  are  described  and  shared  with  you  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


The  Dif^culties 

SLATE  represents  a  paradigm  shift  in  information  management  for  engineers  developing  systems.  As  with  any  new 
technology  or  shift  in  paradigm  there  are  many  difficulties  to  overcome  and  in  this  case  many  were  found  to  be  culturally 
bas^.  ^^y  of  todays  practicing  systems  engineers  obtained  their  knowledge  without  the  use  of  computer  aided 
engineering.  They  may,  but  probably  do  not  have  an  engineering  workstation.  They  typically  have  a  personal  computer 
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with  a  single  user  operating  system  and  a  discrete  set  of  their  favorite  tools.  They  are  an  island  of  automation  set  in 
their  patterns  of  solving  problems.  Changing  methodology  and  culture  are  two  of  the  most  difficult  problems  SLATE 
has  had  to  address.  Developing  icons  to  represent  objects  for  a  culture  that  isn’t  at  ease  with  graphics  interfaces  has 
posed  us  many  hurdles  to  overcome. 

Remaining  Methodology  Neutral 

Every  company  and  even  multiple  organizations  within  a  large  corporation  have  their  own  methodology.  SLATE  was 
specifically  directed  to  be  methodology  neutral  and  not  force  a  pre-defined  methodology  on  the  work  place.  SLATE 
has  been  designed  to  support  an  in  place  methodology  or  product  developmentprocess,  pre-^efined  procedures,  approval 
cycles,  configuration  management  processes  and  other  methodology  components.  SLATE  is  also  being  used  to  assist 
with  the  development  and  improvement  of  product  methodologies.  The  intent  is  for  the  methodology  to  be  imposed 
procedurally  in  the  use  of  SLATE  and  not  for  SLATE  to  impose  a  methodology  and  therefore  possibly  impede  the  user’s 
workflow.  This  approach  drove  the  software  development  to  providing  features  that  would  allow  more  than  one  way 
for  the  user  to  manipulate  the  database  to  accomplish  a  task  or  represent  a  design.  This  neutral  approach  also  created 
a  20  month  argument  over  what  icons  should  look  like  to  represent  data  in  the  database. 

Maintaining  Simplicity  and  Consistency  in  UIF 

Practicing,  experienced  systems  engineers  were  the  driving  force  at  Texas  Instruments  for  a  tool  such  as  SLATE.  It 
quickly  became  evident  from  the  feedback  from  the  users  of  the  SLATE  prototype  that  the  User  Interface  had  to  be 
intuitive  and  not  hostile  or  the  users  would  not  use  the  tool.  The  data  must  be  consistent  across  all  windows  and  the 
UIF  must  be  as  simple  as  possible.  We  found  this  to  be  a  non-trivial  problem  for  a  multi-user,  object  oriented,  client/ 
server  application  designed  to  assist  an  engineer  with  the  design  of  complex  systems. 

A  Human  Factors  Engineer  was  assigned  in  the  early  design  stages  to  address  the  usability,  consistency,  flow,  and  the 
use  of  colors  and  icons.  Additionally,  such  resources  as  the  OSF/Motif  Style  Guide  and  the  Common  User  Access 
(CUA)  guideline  from  IBM  have  served  as  foundations  for  the  construction  of  the  SLATE  User  Interface.  The  color 
and  icon  selection  has  proven  to  be  the  hardest  problem  to  solve,  and  we  are  still  working  in  these  areas  to  try  and 
maintain  simplicity  and  consistency. 

Text  or  Graphics/Horizontal  or  Vertical? 

SLATE  provides  access  to  a  common  design  database  for  a  systems  engineering  team  to  develop,  analyze  and  optimize 
as  needed.  At  TI,  a  systems  engineering  team  is  made  up  of  a  cross  discipline  of  engineers  that  work  together  to  develop 
a  product  in  a  concurrent  engineering  environment.  Thus  the  reliability,  producibility,  safety,  test  (etc.)  and  design 
engineers  all  look  at  a  common  database.  Our  analysis  showed  that  they  all  looked  at  the  data  from  a  different  perspec¬ 
tives  and  converged  towards  an  optimum  solution  that  was  called  “the  system”.  SLATE  had  to  provide  the  ability  to 
view  the  data  from  multiple  perspectives  to  accommodate  this  user  scenario. 

In  trying  to  provide  multiple  views,  some  people  liked  to  work  with  text,  some  with  graphics,  some  with  graphics  and 
text  and  of  course  some  didn’t  tike  to  work  at  aU,  but  we  had  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  what  we  could  provide  for  the 
first  release  and  this  has  wound  up  being  all  the  above.  The  next  problem  was  how  to  display  the  data  in  a  window, 
horizontally  or  vertically? 

Since  a  lot  of  data  was  hierarchical  in  nature,  two  views  were  developed  for  hierarchical  data  input  The  Outline  View 
was  designed  around  an  outliner  paradigm  that  shows  the  hierarchical  relationships  of  objects  by  indention  from  left 
to  right  and  top  to  bottom,  vertically  down  the  screen.  Since  this  does  not  satisfy  everyone,  a  graphical  Tree  View  was 
designed  to  represent  the  same  data  using  graphic  symbols  and  parent  child  links.  The  User  Interface  allows  the  user 
to  chose  their  preferred  view  and  switch  between  them.  The  Outline  View  tends  to  be  preferred  to  see  more  data  on 
the  screen,  while  the  Tree  View  tends  to  be  used  for  printing  and  entering  data  by  users  who  talk  in  terms  of  block 
diagrams. 

The  amount  of  data  that  can  be  attached  to  objects  in  the  database,  and  the  orientation  of  the  data  on  the  computer 
screen  poses  quite  a  difficult  User  Interface  problem  to  solve.  SLATE  has  chosen  to  provide  a  vertical  outline  paradigm 
that  expands  horizontally  as  complex  hierarchies  are  traversed  in  the  Outline  View.  The  graphical  hierarchical  views 
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are  top-down  oriented  and  flow  from  top  to  bottom.  A  future  release  will  provide  horizontal  orientation  of  the  hierar¬ 
chical  trees  in  addition  to  top-down  they  will  be  left  to  right  and  the  user  will  be  able  to  select  the  jjreference  of  orientation. 

What  About  Those  Icons? 

Icons  can  serve  to  express  large  amounts  of  information  concisely,  provided  that  the  icon  meaning  is  readily  discernible 
to  the  user.  A  well-designed  set  of  icons  can  truly  complement  a  user  interface;  poorly  designed,  non-intuitive  icons 
simply  results  in  a  garish  User  Interface.  In  the  SLATE  User  Interface,  icons  identify  objects,  identify  object  relation¬ 
ships,  and  object  action  commands  available  to  the  user.  When  selected  they  will  open  the  appropriate  window  for  the 
object  chosen  and  present  the  data  attached  to  the  base  object  in  the  new  window.  The  initial  set  of  icons  did  not 
necessarily  lend  itself  to  being  intuitive  or  definable  at  a  glance  and  often  led  to  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  icon. 

A  small  number  of  the  icons  used  within  the  SLATE  User  Interface  correspond  directly  to  icons  used  in  applications 
throughout  the  industry,  in  these  cases,  the  meamng  is  presumably  well-understood.  However,  for  the  situations  in 
which  icons  were  needed  and  there  was  no  well-understood  industry  standard  a  “placeholder”  icon  was  used  while 
altem^ves  were  considered.  Often,  icons  had  to  be  considered  in  groups,  such  as  the  pair  of  icons  that  reflect  both 
directions  of  a  “Defines”  or  a  “Complies  with”  relationship.  Where  possible,  guidelines  were  developed  for  each  of 
the  types  of  icons  listed  previously: 

o  For  relationship  icons,  shading  was  used  to  indicate  the  selected  object’s  role  in  the  relationship. 

0  Object  icons  were  given  a  3-dimensional  appearance  through  the  use  of  coloring  and  shadows. 

0  Icons  for  the  various  “create”  commands  were  given  a  solid  white  background. 

The  new  icons  were  exposed  to  users  and  revised  based  on  user  feedback;  much  confusion  was  generated  over  the 
icons  depicting  various  relationships  and  traceability  mapping.  The  addition  of  a  help  screen  showing  all  of  the  SLATE 
icons  and  their  meanings  has  proved  invaluable. 

Those  !*&%$  Colors 

Why  would  colors  be  a  problem?  The  user  wants  extensive  use  of  colors  and  they  must  be  user  definable.  This  is  great 
for  86%  of  the  population,  but  what  about  the  14%  that  are  partiaUy  or  totally  color  blind,  or  work  at  monochrome 
worstations?  This  requires  the  use  of  colors  and  visual  change  of  the  objects  in  order  to  assist  everyone  to  see  the  actions 
being  taken  on  the  selected  objects.  Color  selection  is  equally  a  matter  of  science  (what  color  combinations  work  well 
for  displaying  detailed  information),  art  (what  colors  are  aesthetically  pleasing),  and  personal  taste  (what  colors  are 
consistent  with  the  user's  workspace). 

In  some  c^es,  there  are  user  expectations  as  to  color  usage.  From  the  SLATE  prototype,  certain  color  usage  (objects 
displayed  in  red)  indicated  whether  an  object  could  be  modified  or  not;  this  usage  was  carried  over  into  the  SLATE 
product,  both  on  the  object  level  and  in  the  support  of  symbolically  referencing  values  from  other  objects  in  the  database. 
Over  the  course  of  SLATE  development,  the  significance  of  color  selection  becamereadUy  apparent  The  early  versions 
of  the  User  Interface  did  not  support  user-definable  selection  of  colors  in  a  manner  considered  anywhere  close  to  easy. 
Experimentally,  an  initial  set  of  color  combinations  was  created  which  was  acceptable  for  everyday  use  and  demon¬ 
stration.  However,  a  frequent  comment  heard  during  early  product  demonstrations  was  that  the  default  colors  did  not 
satisfy  the  user’s  individual  tastes.  Fortunately,  later  versions  of  the  User  Interface  have  addressed  the  color  selection 
problem  in  a  more  flexible  way;  now  colors  can  be  defined  by  the  user  much  like  for  other  X  Wfindow-based  applications. 

What  Do  Those  &%$#**  Arrows  Mean? 

Initially  the  traceability  relationsMp  between  objects  was  represented  by  an  arrow.  The  thought  was  that  the  arrow 
would  point  towards  the  destination  of  the  link.  An  arrow  point  from  a  requirement  to  a  complying  system  element 
represented  a  Defines  link  at  least  to  some  people,  other  thought  it  pointed  at  the  complying  object  and  thus  must  be 
a  “Complying”  link.  Therein  lies  the  problem.  No  matter  how  the  designer  defined  it,  it  was  interpreted  by  the  logic  of 
the  person  viewing  the  data.  It  became  the  source  of  many  heated  discussions  as  to  what  those  &%$#**  arrows  meant. 
We  discovered  that  the  traceability  link  was  indeed  a  two-way  relationship  through  the  use  of  the  arrows.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  depended  on  the  perspective  of  the  user  and  which  way  the  user  was  thinking  the  relationship  flowed.  So 
extensive  input  from  users  was  solicited  and  with  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  our  design  engineers  a  new  set  of  trace  link 
Icons  was  developed  that  has  passed  the  acid  test  of  user  acceptance.  That  means  we  have  explained  what  they  mean 
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during  training  class  and  we  don't  get  any  subsequent  phone  calls  trying  to  settle  an  argument  as  to  their  meaning.  We 
have  also  put  an  on-line  help  screen  in  the  User  Interface  that  defines  all  of  the  system  Icons. 


In  Retrospect,  I.E.  A  Summary 

The  SLATE  program  had  developed  a  prototype  of  the  SLATE  paradigm  and  as  a  result  of  the  feedback  on  the  work 
flow  and  interface,  the  productionization  phase  employed  a  human  fectors  expert  from  the  beginning  to  design  the 
interface  to  industry  standards.  This  worked  well  until  the  project  human  factors  engineer  left  IT.  The  replacement 
spent  8  months  trying  to  figure  out  what  was  up,  and  then  adcM  his  flavor  of  interfacing  to  the  design  and  we  could 
not  reach  closure  with  the  users  or  our  system  engineer.  User  Interfaces  need  user  input  early  which  means  prototyping 
and  usability  testing  during  the  entire  design. 

We  found  that  what  seemed  logical  to  annotate  in  the  database  for  trace  links  and  attributes,  was  extremely  difficult  to 
represent  on  a  computer  interface  in  a  manner  that  reduces  the  amount  of  data  being  viewed  as  well  as  conveys  the 
message  intuitively  to  the  user.  This  problem  has  not  been  totally  solved  yet  in  light  of  the  many  link  types  that  are 
foreseen  for  the  next  generation  traceability  capability.  We  seem  to  be  making  headway,  but  we  need  to  be  much  more 
creative  in  the  next  level  of  information  to  be  added  to  the  SLATE  Windows  and  \Tews. 


Current  Status  and  Future  Plans 

SLATE  is  currently  in  production  release  and  requirements  are  being  analyzed  for  the  next  interim  and  major  releases. 
Texas  Instruments  has  licensed  the  SLATE  technology,  distribution  rights  and  development  roadmap  to  TD  Technol¬ 
ogies  Incorporated  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  TD  Technologies  has  opened  a  SLATE  division  in  Richardson,  Texas  to  further 
the  research  and  development  of  SLATE  as  well  as  the  support  and  training  of  SLATE  customers.  It  is  our  intention  to 
continue  developing  and  maturing  the  implementation  of  ffie  Engineering  of  Complex  Systems  Technology  Program 
Requirements  Traceability  Models.  They  have  become  the  center  of  our  Requirements  Management  capability.  We 
also  hope  to  incorporate  other  technology  being  developed  as  a  result  of  the  ECS  program  research  into  the  SLATE 
environment  to  further  improve  the  capabilities  of  Requirement  Management  for  engineers  designing  complex  systems. 
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Abstract.  The  integration  of  systems  to  create  a 
stable,  robust  system  of  systems  poses  challenges  to 
systems  engineering  management  when  the 
individual  systems  already  exist,  are  numerous  and 
rapidly  evolving.  The  Dynamic  Object  Oriented 
Requirements  System  (DOORS™)  introduces 
advanced  object-oriented  techniques  to  manage  the 
complexity  of  large  numbers  of  inter-linked 
requirements.  DOORS  provides  an  easy-to-use,  on¬ 
line  environment.  Different  on-line  views  of  the 
project  status  are  available  in  both  text  and 
hierarchical  graphical  formats  by  filtering  and  sorting 
on  the  attributes  of  the  objects.  This  object-oriented 
approach  to  requirements  management  is  extended 
to  provide  a  groupware  systems  engineering 
management  environment  in  support  of  the  U.S. 
Army’s  program  to  digitize  the  battlefield  of  the 
future.  The  Army's  intent  is  to  improve  their 
comparative  advantage  in  combat  effectiveness  over 
that  of  potential  adversaries.  The  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  effort  to  manage  the  project 
compared  to  classical  requirements  management 
methodologies  and  tools  are  discussed, 

INTRODUCTION 

Digitization  of  the  Battlefield.  The  U.  S.  Army 
has  embarked  on  an  ambitious  concept  to  provide  a 
comparative  advantage  in  combat  effectiveness  over 
that  of  potential  adversaries  in  any  future  conflict. 
This  is  to  be  achieved  by  sharing  information  through 
data-linking  command  posts  with  individual  weapon 
platforms  such  as  tanks,  helicopters,  and  artillery 


cannon.  The  digitization  of  the  battlefield  will  enable 
the  following  time-critical  capabilities  that  improve 
combat  effectiveness  in  contrast  to  current  methods 
that  use  limited  voice  commimications  and  manual 
transfer  of  information  (Ross  1994): 

•  share  situational  awareness  of  terrain, 
friendly  forces,  and  opposing  forces 

•  provide  a  common  view  of  the  battlefield 

•  enable  horizontal  communications  among 
disparate,  distributed  platforms  to  reduce 
operational  timelines  to  synchronize 
maneuver  and  facilitate  target  handover. 

The  concept  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 

The  digitization  architecture  initiative  is  a  multi¬ 
year  effort  managed  using  an  iterative,  evolutionary 
approach  with  several  phases  in  order  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  such  a  complex  undertaking.  In  one 
dimension  of  complexity,  the  project  requires 
interfacmg  with  tens  of  other  contractor  or 
government  laboratory  teams,  each  with  evolving  user 
requirements,  system  requirements,  and  separate 
milestones  for  fielding  of  prototypes  or  operational 
capabilities.  The  number  of  external  interfaces  and 
the  nature  of  their  dynamics  poses  significant  systems 
engineering  management  challenges  to  successfully 
integrate  this  systems  of  systems. 

Requirements  Management  The  use  of 
requirements  management  tools  integrating  easy-to- 
use  Graphical  User  Interfaces  (GUIs)  promoting 
visual  awareness  of  project/engineermg  data,  the 
emerging  technology  of  object-oriented  databases  that 
are  an  order-of-magnitude  faster  than  relational 
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Figure  1.  The  digitization  of  the  battlefield  provides  situational  awareness,  common  battlefield  view,  and  horizontal  communications  to 
combat  platforms  and  command  posts. 


databases  (Atwood  1991),  and  networkability  to 
connect  distributed/dispersed  project  teams 
provides  program  managers  and  systems  engineers  a 
quantum  improvement  in  capability  to  manage  the 
enormous  complexity  of  the  project. 

The  Dynamic  Object  Oriented  Requirements 
System  (DOORS™)  provides  such  capabilities  to 
more  completely  manage  programs  such  as  the 
digitization  of  the  battlefield  project.  DOORS  is  a 
general  purpose  system  based  on  well  known,  object- 
oriented  principles  for  organizing  information,  i.e., 
hierarchy,  abstraction,  characterization, 
polymorphism,  reuse,  and  the  relationships  between 
sets.  This  produces  a  methodless  way  of  structuring 
masses  of  information,  yet  tailorable  to  organizations’ 
standard  processes.  Requirements  are  objects  with 
attachable  attributes.  Objects  can  be  linked  and  the 
linkages  can  also  have  attachable  attributes.  DOORS 
provides  a  set  of  predefined  attributes  for 
requirements  management  (QSS  1993)  such  as  : 
attribute 
created  by 
created  on 
last  modified  by 
last  modified  on 
object  text 
object  short  text 
created  thru 


string 

date 

string 

date 

text 

string 

enumeration 


DOORS  provides  capabilities  to  import  and  parse 
massive  amotmts  of  existing  information  without  the 
need  for  manual  reentry.  It  also  provides  on-line  ad- 
hoc  queries,  filtering,  and  sorting  as  well  as  export 
capabilities  for  publishing  documents.  A  DOORS 
Extension  Language  (DXL)  provides  the  capability  to 
tailor  the  tool  to  organizations'  standard  processes 
and  reports.  An  Applications  Programming  Interface 
(API)  provides  interoperability  to  other  tools  and 
software  applications. 

REQUIREMENTS/SPECIFICATION 

FRAMEWORK 

Traceability  is  established  from  user  requirements 
provided  by  the  Army  to  the  system  requirements 
derived  by  the  contractor.  The  system  requirements 
are  linked  to  the  digitization  architecture  which,  in 
turn,  are  linked  to  the  architecture  element  functional 
specifications. 

The  progress  of  the  digitization  project  is  assessed 
using  exit  criteria  for  Situation  Awareness,  Command 
and  Control  on  the  Move,  Seamless 
Commumcations,  and  Battlefield  Synchronization. 
Minimum  and  goal  oriented  technical  and 
operational  performance  metrics  are  defined  for  the 
exit  criteria  and  are  benchmarked  against  the  current 
baseline  capabilities/performance.  The  exit  criteria 
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are  assessed  using  a  combination  of  modeling, 
simulation  and  demonstrations. 

Verification  of  the  requirements/specifications  is 
achieved  bottom  up  by  first  verifying  the  architecture 
element  specifications  by  tests/demonstrations  of  the 
architecture  element  prototypes.  The  digitization 
architecture  is  verified  through  system  performance 


modeling  and  simulation  of  the  interoperability  of  the 
elements.  The  system  requirements  arc  verified  by 
the  use  of  operational  warfighting  models  and 
simulations.  The  user  requirements  are  then  verified 
by  conducting  interactive  simulations  and  integrated 
prototype  demonstrations. 
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Figure  2.  The  requirements/specification  framework  establishes  the  traceability  between  different  levels  of  descriptive  source 
documents,  requirements/specifications  and  their  verification. 


Overlaying  the  requirements/specification  and 
verification  process  is  a  project  management  process 
using  draft  MiI-Std-499B,  Systems  Engineering 
Management,  as  guidance.  Figure  2  shows  the 
framework  to  manage  and  control  the  program. 

User  Requirements.  User  requirements  define  the 
problem  or  results  to  be  produced  for  the  user 
whereas  the  system  requirements,  discussed  in  the  next 
section,  define  the  abstract  solution  in  response  to  the 
user  requirements.  User  requirements  are  stated  in 
terms  of  the  following  types  of  objects  (Stevens 
1993a): 

•  types  of  users, 

•  user  capabilities 

•  user  constraints 

•  user  risks 

•  user  test/verification  requirements. 

The  digitization  project  has  identified  several 
hundred  unique  user  types.  Examples  are  Brigade 
Commander,  Armored  Battalion  Tactical  Command 
Post,  Scout  Dismounted,  Tank  Platoon  Leader, 


Mortar  Squad,  Ambulance,  Engineer  Battalion 
Trains,  etc.  Each  user  type  has  a  unique 
identification  code,  a  rule,  type  description,  computer 
types,  and  radio  types. 

The  capabilities  define  the  results  provided  to  the 
users,  hierarchically  organized  through  time.  The 
following  attributes  are  examples  of  those  defined  in 
DOORS  for  each  of  the  capability  object  types,  in 
addition  to  the  predefined  attributes  used  for 
requirements  management: 


capability  attributes 

need 

priority 

stability 

verifiability 

issues 

performance  goal 


vm 

string 

enumeration 

string 

Boolean 

text 

integer  or  real. 


Linkages  with  attributes  are  established  as  shown 
in  Figure  3  between  the  user  types,  capabilities,  and 
constraints.  These  linkages  allow  multidimensional 
views  of  the  user  requirements. 
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System  Requirements.  System  requirements  are 
derived  using  hierarchical  object-oriented  analysis 
and  linked  back  to  the  user  requirements.  TTie 
system  requirements  model  includes  the  following: 

•  object  functionality 

•  internal  interfaces 

•  dynamics  /behavior 

•  performance 

•  external  systems  requirements 

•  risks 

•  specialty  engineering  constraints 

•  verification  requirements. 

An  abstraction  of  the  system  requirements  model 
is  shown  on  the  right  hand  side  in  Figure  4.  This 
model  is  different  from  the  user  requirements  but  is 
traceable  to  them  as  shown  by  the  links  between  the 
user  requirements  and  system  requirements  in  the 
Figure. 


Figure  3.  The  user  requirements  consist  of  linked  models  of 
user  capabilities,  user  constraints,  user  types,  and  user  risks. 

Architecture.  The  system  architecture  is 
synthesized  and  linked  back  to  the  system 
requirements.  The  architecture  model  consists  of 
identified  architectural  elements,  performance 
capabilities  of  the  elements,  constraints  on  the 
elements,  risks,  and  verification  methods  for  the 
elements  as  shown  in  Figure  5. 


Architectural  Element  Functional  Specifications/ 
Prototypes.  Specifications  and  prototypes  are  to  be 
provided  for  the  major  architecture  elements: 
Soldier-Machine-Interface  (SMI),  SA  database, 
applications,  information  structure/database  and 
communications.  The  specifications  define  the 
functionality  that  meet  the  digitization  project  exit 
criteria.  The  functional  specifications  are  augmented 
by  working  prototypes  demonstrable  in  a  laboratory 
environment.  The  prototypes  are  evolved  using  a 
spiral  approach  of  build  a  little,  test  a  little  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  architecture  elements  and 
measure  the  satisfaction  of  user  needs.  This 
approach  is  used  given  the  knowledge  that  user 
requirements  are  not  fully  defined  and  that  user 
feedback  will  impact  the  stability  of  the  user 
requirements,  as  well  as  the  derived  system 
requirements  and  architecture  description. 


Figure  4.  The  user  requirements  and  system  requirements  are 
separate,  linked  models. 


PROJECT/SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING 
MANAGEMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

The  digitization  project  is  being  managed  as  an 
evolutionary  project  with  milestones  for  user 
requirements,  system  requirements,  architecture, 
simulation/demonstration  verification  in  each  phase. 
The  evolution  is  obtained  through  a  framework 
architectiue  which  attempts  to  define  uniform,  stable 
system  of  system  interfaces.  The  framework 
architecture  separates  those  things  which  are  stable 
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from  those  which  will  change.  All  modules  can  be 
tested  individually  against  a  standard  interface.  The 
interface  can  be  upgraded  as  long  as  changes  are 
upward  compatible.  Figure  5  also  shows  the  project 
management  requirements  for  Configuration  Items 
(CIs)  and  schedule  which  together  constitute  the 
project  milestones. 


Figure  5.  The  architecture  model  includes  both  internal  and 
external  elements  and  the  interfaces  between  them.  The 
architecture  model  is  further  linked  back  to  the  system 
requirements  model  and  linked  forward  to  the  architectural 
elements  (not  shown  in  figure). 


hard-to-use  and  are  attended  to  by  a  few  dedicated 
specialists  on  a  project  with  whom  most  of  the  project 
team  members  must  interact  to  get  the  information. 
In  particular,  managers  should  have  easy  access  and 
be  able  to  successfully  navigate  tools  to  get  project 
information  with  the  same  comfort  as  using  a 
spreadsheet  application.  One  aspect  of  ease  of  access 
is  that  the  tool  should  be  readily  available  to  casual 
users  at  their  desktops  without  requiring  a  high  cost 
workstation.  Client/server  computing  with  X- 
Windows  terminals  or  personal  computer  emulation 
software  provides  such  an  economical  environment 
without  having  to  equip  everyone  with  a  high-cost 
workstation. 


Requirements  for  Requirements  Management. 
The  requirements  for  requirements  management 
(Stevens  1993b)  are  stated  and  linked  to  relevant 
project  team  requirements  for  managing  the  project. 
A  summary  of  some  key  performance  requirements  is 
shown  in  Table  1. 

The  set  of  requirements  for  requirements 
management  constrains  the  supporting  environment 
and  tools  to  be  usable  by  non-dedicated,  non¬ 
specialists.  This  improves  the  performance  of  the 
information  flow  or  circulation  in  a  project  in  contrast 
to  the  inertia  experienced  when  tools  are  perceived  as 


Traditional  approaches  to  requirements 
management  break  down  for  iterative  or  evolutionary 
concept  evaluation  projects  that  depend  upon  many 
parallel  projects.  An  object-oriented  approach 
augmented  with  multiple  hierarchies  with  linkages 
achieves  the  traceability  of  an  otherwise  intractable 
problem.  The  use  of  an  automated  tool  such  as 
DOORS  has  been  successful  in  facilitating  this 
project.  The  process,  methodology,  and  environment 
have  been  put  in-place  to  achieve  a  new  capability 
that  integrates  users,  program  managers,  project 
managers,  systems  engineers,  and  design  teams. 
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Formal  Requirements  Specification  Languages  for 
Real-Time  Systems:  Expressibility  Issues 

R.  D.  Jeffords* 

Abstract 


A  major  conclusion  of  our  study  comparing  different  formal  specification  languages  for  real¬ 
time  systems  is  that  these  languages  are  lacking  in  expressibility.  We  identify  two  contributing 
factors:  (1)  too  little  empha-sis  on  the  environment  and  (2)  too  much  emphasis  on  verification.  To 
remedy  the  situation  we  advocate  a  dual  approach  to  formal  specification  of  real-time  systems: 
(1)  statement  of  Critical  System  Properties  and  (2)  specification  of  a  System  Model  relating 
the  system  to  its  environment.  Formal  verification  of  the  System  Model  with  respect  to  the 
Critical  System  Properties  increases  confidence  in  the  the  system  requirements  specification.  In 
support  of  the  dual  approach,  we  discuss  a  number  of  general  expressibility  issues:  the  need 
for  asynchronous  communication,  equal  treatment  of  states  and  events,  and  appropriate  level 
of  abstraction  in  support  of  families  of  requirements,  and  several  issues  particular  to  real-time: 
dense  (continuous)  time  models  and  availability  of  constructs  for  both  events  and  actions.  We 
conclude  that  although  no  single  language  will  have  all  the  desired  features,  language  designers 
should  strive  for  a  reasonable  compromise  between  expressibility  and  verification. 

Keywords:  formal  requirements  specification,  verification,  expressibility,  real-time  systems. 


1  Introduction 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  compared  of  a  number  of  different  formal  specification  languages  and 
tools  for  developing  real-time  systems.  In  the  study,  we  used  a  benchmark  problem,  the  Generalized 
Railroad  Crossing,  which  extends  the  example  given  by  Leveson  and  Stolzy  [17].  Our  approach  has 
been  to  examine  solutions  to  this  problem  obtained  from  experts  in  using  the  method  or  tool,  to 
perform  additional  experiments  with  the  method  or  tool,  and  to  report  upon  our  experience  [7,  8,  9]. 

One  of  our  major  conclusions  is  that  current  specification  languages  for  representing  real-time 
beha.vior  are  lacking  in  expressibility^  i.e.,  availability  of  appropriate  constructs  for  developing  a 
requirements  specification  in  a  straightforward  manner  and  for  making  that  specification  readable. 
We  have  found,  in  particular,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  express  precisely  what  is  intended  without 
resorting  to  artifacts  and  restrictions  that  detract  from  the  overall  understanding  of  the  formal 
requirements  specification. 

We  have  identified  two  factors  that  contribute  to  this  lack  of  expressibility:  (1)  too  little  emphasis 
on  specifying  the  system  environment,  and  (2)  too  much  emphasis  on  ease  of  verification. 


1.1  Lack  of  Expressibility  of  the  Environment 


Lack  of  expressibility  of  the  system  environment  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  formal  require¬ 
ments  specification  has  its  roots  in  description  of  software  systems,  which  have  fewer  and  simpler 
environmental  interactions  than  most  embedded  real-time  systems.  For  example,  process  algebras 
such  as  CSP  (Communicating  Sequential  Processes)  [12]  and  CCS  (Calculus  of  Communicating 
Systems)  [19],  emphasize  synchronous  interaction,  which  is  not  an  appropriate  model  for  the  uncon¬ 
trollable  part  of  the  system  environment  which  is  inherently  asynchronous. 


'R.  D.  Jeffords  is  with  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washington,  DC  20375.  The  work  reported  here  is  supported 
in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center. 
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Furthermore  the  environment  often  represents  fixed  constraints  upon  the  requirements-such  as 
physical  laws-whiJe  the  system  to  be  built  may  allow  many  different  implementations.  In  such 
situations  the  requirements  language  should  allow  a  description  of  these  physical  laws  separate 
from  the  description  of  the  system.  Parnas  and  Madey  provide  such  a  separation  through  relations 
NAT  (”NATural”  or  uncontrollable  environment)  and  REQ  (remaining  ”REQuirements”  of  the 
system)  [22]. 

1.2  Too  Much  Emphasis  upon  Verification 

Ease  of  formal  verification  is  an  important  concern  for  formal  methods  but  should  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  expressibility.  For  example,  to  simplify  verification  of  real-time  systems  it  is  easier  to 
consider  only  discrete  time  (or  even  no  timing  model),  thus  limiting  the  expression  of  the  system’s 
timing  properties.  What  is  desirable,  but  may  be  difficult  to  achieve,  is  a  smooth  transition  between 
simplified  models-which  may  permit  easier  verification  and  understanding-and  more  complete  mod¬ 
els.  By  smooth  transition  we  mean  formally  showing  that  the  results  for  simplified  models  are  a 
special  case  of  the  results  for  more  complete  models,  and  that  the  analysis  of  simplified  models 
provides  useful  feedback  for  correcting  errors  in  the  requirements.  Methodology  for  such  smooth 
transition  is  largely  lacking:  formal  languages  intended  for  simplified  models  usually  provide  little 
guidance  in  how  simplified  models  relate  to  more  complete  models. 

We  do  not  deny  the  importance  of  verification.  We  firmly  believe  that  verification  of  critical  real¬ 
time  properties,  e.g.,  analysis  based  upon  a  mathematical  proof,  are  invaluable  at  the  requirements 
level  to  avoid  costly  changes  to  the  requirements  later  in  the  system  development  life  cycle.  System 
simulation  (including  “executing  the  requirements,”  and  system  prototyping),  although  useful  for 
understanding  requirements,  is  not  usually  sufficient  to  establish  such  critical  properties,  unless 
it  is  exhaustive.  Verification,  on  the  other  hand,  does  provide  the  equivalent  of  such  exhaustive 
simulation  and  may  be  more  cost-effective  than  exhaustive  simulation. 

1.3  Overview 

This  paper  recommends  a  formal  development  method  that  represents  the  requirements  in  two  parts. 
Environmental  concerns  are  manifest  in  a  set  of  Critical  System  Properties  that  must  be  guaranteed 
for  safe,  dependable  behavior  of  the  system.  Behavior  of  the  system  is  represented  by  an  operational 
System  Model.  Verification  of  the  System  Model  with  respect  to  the  Critical  System  Properties 
provides  for  the  early  detection  of  system  errors. 

We  also  outline  our  position  on  a  number  of  issues  related  to  the  expressibility  of  languages 
for  real-time  systems-namely,  asynchronous  communication,  dense  time,  and  level  of  abstraction  in 
requirements  specifications.  We  also  indicate  some  useful  modeling  techniques  and  some  precautions 
when  more  expressive  constructs  are  not  available. 

2  Structuring  Real-Time  Requirements  Specifications 

We  advocate  the  partition  of  real-time  system  requirements  into  two  parts  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  environmental  concerns  and  requirements  level  verification: 

♦  Critical  System  Properties:  These  are  the  required  relationships  among  environmental  entities 
to  include  both  those  under  system  control  (some  aspects  of  Parnas  and  Madey  REQ)  as  well 
as  environmental  assumptions  (NAT).  These  are  often  safety  properties,  i.e.,  requirements 
that  the  system  never  reach  unsafe  states.  For  example,  “if  a  train  is  in  the  crossing  then  the 
crossing  gate  must  be  down.”  Formalisms  for  stating  properties  should  be  easily  translatable 
from  such  informal  statements  to  aid  in  their  validation. 

•  System  Model:  The  System  Model  encompasses  the  required  relationships  between  the  system 
and  its  environment  (more  detailed  aspects  of  REQ).  This  is  often  an  operational  model,  such 
as  a  finite  state  machine,  which  describes  the  behavior  of  the  system.  Care  must  be  taken 
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that  such  models  represent  only  the  observable  behavior  and  do  not  inject  premature  design 
decisions  (“how”  rather  than  “what”  ). 

E’-’en  though  some  would  consider  such  requirements,  in  particular  the  system  model,  to  be 
overspecified,  we  feel  that  this  dual  approach  gives  a  greater  confidence  in  the  validity  of  the  re- 
quiremeiUs,  especially  when  we  can  formally  verify  that  the  system  model  satisfies  those  critical 
properties. 

A  refinement  of  this  method  is  currently  under  investigation  at  NRL.  This  additionally  includes 
system  simulation  for  customer  validation  of  requirements  and  detailed  consistency  and  completeness 
checks  related  to  a  formal  definition  of  the  systems  model.  Progress  to  date  includes  development 
of  the  formal  semantics  (and  required  consistency  and  completeness  checks)  for  a  variant  of  the 
SCR  requirements  specification  technique  as  the  System  Modeling  language,  and  the  development 
of  a  prototype  toolset  comprised  of  specification  editor,  simulator,  and  consistency  and  completeness 
checker  [10, 11].  Future  work  includes  more  sophisticated  consistency  and  completeness  checking  and 
verification  of  critical  properties  using  currently  available  general  purpose  theorem  proving  systems 
or  model-checkers. 


3  Expressibility  Concerns 

Below,  we  present  several  expressibility  issues.  Expressibility  and  other  desirable  criteria  for  real¬ 
time  requirements  methods  are  outlined  in  [3].  Examples  based  on  the  methods  motivate  many  of 
the  opinions  expressed  in  this  paper  and  are  presented  in  [7]. 

Our  views  are  based  largely  on  our  experiences  with  the  following  specification  languages  and 
tools:  the  process  algebra  tools  FDR  (Failures  Divergence  Refinement)  [5]  for  CSP  models  [12],  the 
Concurrency  Workbench  [2]  for  (temporal)  CCS  models  [19,  20],  VERSA  for  ACSR  (Algebra  of 
Communicating  Shared  Resources)  [16];  the  Modechart  verification  system  [14];  automated  general- 
purpose  specification  and  verification  systems  PVS  (Prototype  Verification  System)  [21,  23]  and 
EVES  (Environment  for  the  Verification  and  Evaluation  of  Systems)  [4,  15];  Lynch- Vaandrager 
timed  automata  [18];  and  ASTRAL  [6]. 

3.1  Expressibility  in  Untimed  Models 

We  first  address  some  general  issues  about  specifying  concurrent  systems  that  are  largely  independent 
of  real-time  concerns. 

3.1.1  State-Based  vs.  Event-Based 

POSITION:  States  and  events  should  both  be  first-class  citizens,  i.e.  there  should  not  be  overem¬ 
phasis  of  one  to  the  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  express  the  other. 

State  transition  system  models  generally  treat  states  and  events  equally.  Other  methods,  such 
as  process  algebras  and  RTL  (Real-Time  Logic)  [13,  14]  are  event-based.  The  difficulty  with  event- 
based  languages  is  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  express  properties,  such  as  safety  properties,  that  are 
most  easily  described  with  reference  to  system  state,  and  thus  difficult  to  validate  that  the  formal 
statement  captures  the  intended  meaning.  For  example,  it  is  quite  easy  to  translate  the  informal 
statement,  “if  a  train  is  in  the  crossing  then  the  gate  must  be  down,”  to  the  formal  statement  using 
state:  “State-of-Crossing  =  Some-train-in-crossing  implies  State-of-Gate  =  Gate-Down.” 

We  have  noted  two  techniques  that  alleviate  some  of  the  difficulties  of  expressing  state  in  the 
System  Properties  of  event-based  models: 

•  The  state  in  a  process  algebra  can  be  captured  explicitly  by  a  self-looping  transition  on  an 
artificial  event.  Detecting  that  a  transition  is  possible  on  this  artificial  event  is  equivalent  to 
testing  that  the  system  is  in  that  state  [1]. 
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•  Parameterization  of  processes  in  the  extended  CSP  notation  used  by  FDR  [5]  is  analogous 
to  Alan  Shaw’s  Communicating  Real-Time  State  Machines  [24].  This  notation  provides  a 
powerful  means  of  compact  description  with  state  information  represented  by  the  parameters. 

3.1.2  Interaction:  Synchronous  vs.  Asynchronous 

POSITION:  The  specification  language  should  support  both  synchronous  (preferably  multi-way)  and 
asynchronous  communication. 

Because  parts  of  the  environment  are  outside  the  system’s  control,  some  environmental  quantities 
must  be  described  as  asynchronous  inputs.  Asynchronous  events  can  be  modeled  via  synchronous 
rendezvous,  but  doing  so  requires  that  the  receiver  of  such  events  can  never  be  blocked  (i.e.,  the 
receiver  can  never  delay  in  responding  to  the  rendezvous). 

3.1.3  Declaurative  vs.  Operational  Properties 
POSITION:  If  possible,  avoid  operational  specification  of  properties. 

Several  tools  that  we  have  surveyed  use  largely  operational  notations  for  system  properties. 
Such  notations  sacrifice  the  understandability  of  straightforward  declarative  properties,  as  well  as 
pose  difficulty  in  validation  due  to  translation  from  an  often  natural  declarative  form  to  a  radically 
different  operational  form: 

•  To  expedite  verification,  FDR  limits  specification  of  properties  to  the  same  operational  process 
models  used  for  specifying  the  system. 

•  The  Concurrency  Workbench,  which  provides  for  analysis  of  (temporal)  CCS  models,  contrasts 
with  FDR  in  allowing  declarative  forms  of  properties  in  conjunction  with  model-checking  [2]. 

3.1.4  Concrete  vs.  Abstract  Specifications 

POSITION:  The  specification  language  should  provide  the  appropriate  level  of  abstraction  for  de¬ 
scribing  requirements  of  families  of  related  systems.  It  should  be  a  secondary  concern  to  use  concrete 
approximations  (to  include  discrete  time)  for  the  sake  of  tool-assisted  verification,  and  to  validate 
the  concrete  model  and  its  analysis  versus  the  abstract  model. 

We  have  noted  that  completely  automated  verification  tools  appropriate  to  real-time  system 
verification  require  quite  stringent  simplifications  of  the  requirements  model:  finite  state  systems, 
discrete  time  model,  concrete  values  for  timing  and  other  parameters  with  only  implicit  relationships 
among  these  parameters  [8,  9].  On  the  other  hand,  specification  and  verification  via  general  purpose 
theorem  proving  systems,  such  as  PVS  [21,  23]  and  EVES  [4,  15],  allows  infinite  state  systems, 
dense  timing  models,  and  symbolic  values  for  timing  and  other  parameters  with  explicit  relationships 
among  these  parameters.  This  higher  level  abstraction  provides  for  (a)  better  understanding  of  the 
boundary  conditions  of  the  system  (due  to  explicit  boundary  parameter  relationships),  (b)  reuse 
over  a  wider  range,  and  (c)  often  more  concise  (and  thus  clearer)  specifications. 

3.2  Expressibility  in  Timed  Models 

We  next  outline  various  issues  related  to  extending  concurrent  systems  with  timing  properties. 

3.2.1  Actions  vs.  Events 

POSITION:  The  language  should  provide  for  both  actions,  which  require  finite  time  to  complete,  as 
well  as  events,  which  are  considered  to  be  instantaneous. 

The  problem  is  with  languages  which  provide  only  actions  and  not  events,  such  as  ASTRAL[6]. 
It  is  relatively  simple  to  model  actions  via  distinct  '‘start  action”  and  "complete  action”  events, 
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but  conversely  it  difficult  to  model  events  via  actions  since  this  requires  artificial  spacing  of  events 
that  should  be  considered  simultaneous.  It  may  argued  that  such  spacing  of  events  will  cause  no 
problems  if  this  artificial  spacing  is  chosen  small  enough,  but  this  seems  an  unnecessary  complication 
compared  to  saying  that  such  events  are  simultaneous. 

3.2.2  Discrete  vs.  Dense  Time 

POSITION:  The  specifier  should  be  able  to  state  the  timing  requirements  precisely  via  a  dense  time 
model,  i,e,  one  in  which  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  time  points  within  any  interval  such  as  the 
rational  numbers  or  the  real  numbers, 

A  number  of  verification  tools  use  a  discrete  time  model  to  allow  for  completely  automated 
verification.  The  problem  is  that  this  may  introduce  error  in  the  specification  if  one  does  not 
validate  formally  that  the  discrete  analysis  can  be  extended  to  the  more  general  case.  There  are  two 
ways  of  performing  such  a  discretization  for  events  occurring  between  two  clock  ticks: 

•  All  events  occurring  between  ticks  :  and  i  +  1  are  modeled  as  occurring  at  time  t. 

•  For  each  event  e  occurring  between  ticks  i  and  t  -h  1  it  is  known  that  i  <  time{e)  <  « +  1,  and 
optionally  the  ordering  of  some  of  these  events  may  be  known. 

The  former  approach— used  by  VERSA,  the  Concurrency  Workbench,  and  Modechart— is  prob¬ 
ably  easier  since  it  deals  with  a  single  point  in  time  for  each  event,  as  opposed  to  time  intervals 
associated  with  each  event  in  the  latter  approach.  The  important  consideration,  which  is  usually 
not  emphasized,  is  how  to  validate  discrete  time  models  with  respect  to  the  actual  system. 

Discretization  of  time  in  event-based  modeling  with  synchronous  communication,  such  as  process 
algebras,  where  the  clock  tick  is  simply  another  event  requires  caution.  One  must  ensure  that  the 
clock  remains  live,”  i.e.,  there  will  always  be  only  some  finite  number  of  events  after  each  clock  tick 
until  the  occurrence  of  the  next  tick. 

3.2.3  Basic  Timing  Constructs  for  Hard  Real-Time  Systems 

POSITION.  Basic  timing  for  hard  real-time  systems  should  include  both  upper  bounds  (deadlines) 
and  lower  bounds  (delays)  upon  the  occurrence  of  events  with  respect  to  appropriate  reference  points. 


Such  interval  timings  provide  appropriate  basis  for  analysis  while  providing  sufficient  generality 
to  account  for  limited  unknown  behavior  of  system  components.  Timing  for  actions  can  easily  be 
modeled  with  this  construct.  It  is  useful  to  express  timings  over  large  parts  of  the  systems,  such 
as  at  levels  larger  than  single  transitions  of  a  state-transition  system,  however  such  expression  may 
not  be  amenable  to  graphical  notations  as  with  single  transition  timings:  simply  label  the  arc  that 
corresponds  to  the  transition. 

3.2.4  Macro-Steps  vs.  Micro-Steps 

POSITION:  The  specifier  should  be  able  to  choose  between  specification  and  analysis  based  upon 
observable  macro-steps  as  well  as  hidden  micro-steps. 

By  macro-steps  we  mean  observable  behavior  that  represents  a  state  which  remains  unchanged 
for  some  non-zero  time.  Micro-steps  correspond  to  changes  that  occur  (nearly)  simultaneously  so  are 
not  observable.  Languages  which  strictly  interleave  events  or  actions  usually  treat  each  such  event 
or  action  as  a  micro-step.  Languages  which  treat  a  number  of  events  or  actions  truly  occurring  in 
parallel  may  not  have  such  a  subdivision  into  micro-steps  (although  tools  based  upon  the  language 
will  often  require  microsteps  for  the  implementation  of  the  language). 

For  some  types  of  analyses  all  micrc^steps  at  the  same  time  may  be  important  since  they  cor¬ 
respond  to  system  behavior.  In  other  situations  such  micro-steps  may  be  irrelevant,  or  due  to 
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characteristics  of  a  modeling  technique  may  be  completely  artificial.  Visibility  of  all  micro-steps  is 
also  useful  for  debugging  specifications  developed  under  tool  support. 

For  example,  in  the  formal  SCR  System  Modeling  language  under  development  at  NRL,  the 
micro-steps  may  be  considered  an  artifact  of  the  specification  technique.  The  micro-steps  are  just  a 
device  for  ensuring  consistent  definition  of  each  macro-step  [10].  In  this  situation  we  only  care  about 
the  state  of  the  system  at  “equilibrium” -while  waiting  for  another  appropriate  environmental  input 
to  the  system. 

One  problem  that  we  have  noted  with  models  that  strictly  interleave  events  when  microsteps 
are  considered  important  is  that  a  safety  property  such  as  “if  a  train  is  in  the  crossing  then  the  gate 
must  be  down”  requires  the  gate  to  be  lowered  strictly  before  any  train  arrives.  This  is  because  due 
to  the  interleaving  and  the  independence  of  the  train  and  gate  events  we  do  not  know  which  event 
occurs  first  when  simultaneous  as  we  may  see  these  two  events  interleaved  in  either  order.  This 
means  safety  properties  are  not  “closed”  in  the  sense  that  safety  properties  do  not  still  hold  in  the 
limiting  case.  This  absence  of  “closure”  makes  it  more  difficult  to  treat  optimal  solutions,  e.g.,  the 
latest  the  gate  could  be  lowered  for  the  previous  example. 

3.2.5  Hard  vs.  Soft  Real-Time 

POSITION:  Model  ers  should  have  a  choice  of  both  soft  and  hard  real-time  timing  constructs  within 
a  uniform  modeling  environment. 

Most  formal  real-time  techniques  have  concentrated  on  hard  real-time:  the  system  must  satisfy 
its  deadline  and  delay  timing  constraints  or  it  fails.  There  is  also  a  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  soft 
real-time  concerns:  less  stringently,  the  system  meets  its  timing  constraints  with  some  probability. 
Ideally  one  would  want  a  choice  of  methods  for  both  types  of  timing  characteristics  based  upon  a 
common  underlying  specification.  At  NRL  we  are  investigating  the  feasibility  of  such  an  approach. 

4  Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  this  paper  we  have  stated  our  position  on  a  number  expressibility  concerns  based  upon  what  has 
been  lacking  or  difficult  to  express  in  our  experience: 

♦  General  modeling  concerns:  equal  treatment  of  events  and  states,  expression  of  both  asyn¬ 
chronous  and  synchronous  behavior,  need  for  declarative  form  for  Critical  System  Properties, 
concrete  vs.  abstract  System  Models. 

•  Timing  concerns:  actions  vs.  events,  dense  vs.  discrete  time,  and  micro-steps  vs.  macro-steps. 

We  conclude  that  a  single  language  that  satisfies  each  position  outlined  in  this  paper  is  probably 
not  feasible.  To  cover  these  positions  fully  would  require  the  complexity  of  many  different  and 
incompatible  modeling  and  verification  techniques,  since  these  positions  cover  many,  often  conflicting 
alternatives  and  trade-offs.  Furthermore  research  in  formal  real-time  specification  languages  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  so  there  is  still  considerable  debate  over  what  features  should  be  included  in  real-time 
specification  languages. 

We  offer  these  opinions  to  remind  language  designers  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  com¬ 
promise  between  the  needs  of  the  specifier  to  express  requirements  directly  and  naturally  without 
resorting  to  artifices  introduced  for  verification  or  other  concerns. 
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Abstract 

Complete,  correct  and  consistent  requirements  are  essential  to  the  development 
of  large  complex  systems.  The  RECAP  R^uirements  CAPture  prototype  tool 
provides  automated  assistance  in  identifying,  capturing,  analyzing  and  using 
requirements.  RECAP  combines  the  information  management  and  extraction 
capabilities  of  information  retrieval  system  paradigms  with  knowledge-base 
rules  to  support  efficient  access  to  related  requirements.  RECAP  does  not 
replace  the  human’s  analytical  skills,  but  enhances  them.  Sequential  and  string- 
search  access  to  any  portion  of  the  document  set  is  available  R^uirements 
physically  separated  in  the  document  can  be  read  and  classified  as  if  they  were 
sequential.  Quick  access  to  information  based  on  keywords,  sentence 
identifiers,  or  on  rule-based  queries  is  also  supported.  The  user  is  expected 
to  provide  some  information  to  aid  RECAP  in  resolving  ambiguities, 
correcting  mistakes,  and  adding  missing  terms  or  sentences.  Similarly,  RECAP 
will  attempt  to  aid  the  user  in  making  these  decisions.The  theoretic^  basis  for 
RECAP  is  presented,  and  the  baseline  RECAP  functions  are  described. 
Potential  extensions  to  the  current  RECAP  implementation  are  also  explored. 
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1  Introduction 

Specifications  for  large  complex  systems,  such  as  a 
Naval  command  and  control  system,  an  airi^ace  battle 
management  system  or  an  international  financial  trading 
system,  invariably  consist  of  many  documents 
containing  pages  full  of  jargon  and  often  arcane 
symbols,  which  are  meant  to  define  the  desired  jH'oduct 
fully.  The  requirements  in  these  documents  must  be 
identified,  interpreted,  and  usually  extended  to  produce 
a  design  which,  when  instantiated  as  a  product,  satisfies 
the  specifier.  Too  often,  the  product  fails  to  meet  such 
expectations  because  the  supplied  requirements  were 
incomplete,  inconsistent,  incorrect  or  uninteipietable,  A 
complete,  correct,  and  precise  set  of  requirements 
documents  is  essential  to  ensure  that  the  desired  system 
functionality  is  provided.  Factors  such  as  the  inherent 
ambiguity  of  natural  language  representations,  the  scope 
and  complexity  of  the  target  system  applications,  and  the 
significant  challenge  of  guaranteeing  the  dependability 
of  the  required  system  services  combine  to  make 
writing,  interpreting,  and  using  requirements  documents 
difficult. 

As  the  human  mind  is  limited  in  its  abihty  to  extract, 
assimilate,  recall  and  transfer  large  volumes  of 
informaticwi,  the  benefits  of  mechanical  and  digital 
assistance  have  been  explored  for  years.  Many 
techniques  and  tools  have  been  proposed  to  address  the 
complex  research  issues  arising  from  the  need  for  a 
robust  text  interpretation  facility  to  support  requirements 
elicitation  and  capture.  Natural  language  imderstanding 
techmques  abound,  in  the  form  of  information  retrieval 
systems,  rule-based  systems,  and  semantic  analysis  tools 
which  attempt  to  extract  meaning  from  die  words, 
sentence  formats  and  other  context  clues  in  a  document 
[1]  [2].  These  techniques  have  been  successful  for 
small  scale  problems,  enabling  automatic  construction  of 
system  dataflow  and  functional  diagrams.  However, 
scalability  issues  have  limited  the  utility  of  these 
methods  in  dealing  with  the  large  sets  of  requirements 
that  arise  in  many  complex  systems. 

This  paper  presents  an  approach  to  requirements 
capture  which  addresses  the  scalability  and  complexity 


issues.  Factors  which  can  lead  to  the  misinteipretation 
of  requirements  and  j^event  the  implemented  system 
from  matching  the  original  intentions  such  as  forgotten 
requirements,  extraneous  requirements,  and  incorrect 
requirements  are  also  addressed.  Our  approach 
combines  information  retrieval  and  rule-based  systems 
theory  to  support  requirements  elicitation,  capture, 
analysis,  assessment,  modification,  and  usage  for  large, 
complex  systems.  Information  retrieval  methods  are 
used  to  organize  large  amounts  of  information. 
Common  sense  and  domain-specific  rules  are  applied  to 
partition  potential  requirements  into  more  manageable 
sets  and  to  identify  potential  ambiguities,  omissions,  and 
inconsistencies  in  the  requirements.  The  REquirements 
CAPture  (RECAP)  {M*ototype  tool  being  developed  at 
Trident  Systems,  Inc.,  under  NSWC  oversight,  embodies 
this  approach  by  providing  the  user  with  multiple  levels 
of  autcMuated  support  for  requirements  elicitation, 
capture,  and  analysis.  RECAP  is  meant  to  augment  the 
human  analysts’  skills,  not  to  replace  them  System 
developers  and  analysts  can  capture  existing 
requirements  from  a  specification,  parse  them  into 
domain-specific  groupings,  and  structure  them  into  a 
various  forms  to  support  interactive  analysis. 

Before  discussing  RECAP  operations,  we  briefly 
discuss  techniques  for  extracting  meaning  from  natural 
language  text  and  present  the  theoretical  basis  for 
RECAP.  Then,  we  describe  the  key  features  of  RECAP, 
which  fill  needs  not  addressed  by  other  tools.  In  the  final 
section,  we  discuss  the  contributions  of  our  work  and 
further  plans  for  developing  RECAP. 

2  Background 

A  major  challenge  in  the  automatic  interpretation  of 
natural  language  text  is  that  all  of  the  infcmiation  needed 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  not 
contained  therein.  There  are  many  levels  of  meaning  in 
evCTy  sentence,  requiring  multi-level  analysis 
techmques,  or  a  layer^  approach,  to  imderstanding 
natural  language  text  The  morphological  level  is 
concerned  with  individual  word  forms,  removing 
suffixes  and  prefixes  to  produce  word  stems.  The  lexical 
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level  refers  to  procedures  applied  to  full  words,  where  a 
target  word  is  compared  to  a  dictionary  or  lexicon  of 
known  words.  Lexical  analysis  is  typically  used  in 
information  retrieval  to  identify  common  words,  such  as 
"a”  or  ^‘the’’,  which  have  no  information  content  with 
respect  to  the  subject  area  addressed  by  the  text.  The 
preliminary  identification  of  a  word  as  a  noun,  verb, 
adjective,  adverb,  or  other  part  of  speech  based  on 
information  in  the  dictionary  is  also  a  lexical  operation, 
as  it  does  not  consider  the  words  taken  in  combination. 
The  syTitactic  level  groups  the  words  in  a  sratence  into 
units,  such  as  prepositional  phrases,  subject-verb-object, 
verb-adverb,  and  adjective-noim  clauses.  Sentence 
structure  identification  and  analysis  is  positional,  with  no 
analysis  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  The  semantic 
level  uses  word  meanings  and  context  information  to 
restructure  the  text  in  a  way  that  demonstrates  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  such  as  actor-action  verb- 
target  Finally,  the  pragmatic  level  uses  real  world, 
common  sense,  or  domain  specific  knowledge  to  remove 
potential  ambiguity  in  sentence  analysis. 

Syntax  and  Semantic  Analysis  Systems 

Several  tools  address  syntax  and  semantic  issues, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  information  retrieval 
systems  discussed  in  the  next  section.  Metalingual  uses 
the  SeCalc  Translation  System,  comprising  a  modeling 
subsystem  (with  a  dictionary,  a  dictionary  manager,  and 
an  attributes  manager),  an  English  text  translation 
subsystem,  and  a  sentence-frame  database  manager  and 
inferencing  subsystem.  These  are  used  to  generate  entity- 
relationship  diagrams  and  other  information  structures 
useful  in  assessing  requirements.  SeCalc  employs 
s^tence  based  analysis,  using  rules  encoded  in  Chps 
Object  Onented  Language  (COOL),  and  supports  word 
search,  jargon  definition,  and  the  identification  of  objects 
and  inter-object  references. 

AIRES,  a  requirements  characterization  and 
analysis  tool  under  development  at  George  Mason 
University,  employs  a  sophisticated  document  parsing 
procedure  which  combines  lexical  and  syntax  analysis. 
All  sentences  and  paragraphs  in  a  document  are  assumed 
to  be  requirements;  so,  no  capture  procedure  is 
implemented.  Terms  critical  to  extracting  meaning  from 
the  natural  language  text  are  identified  and  weighted  in 
the  AIRES  dictionary  during  the  document  conditioning 
phase.  Paragraphs  containing  similar  information  are 
grouped  together  using  syntax  and  semantic  analyses 
applied  within  the  context  of  the  document  terms 
identified  as  important.  These  groupings  are 
determined  by  computing  a  numerical  similarity  measure 
between  paragraphs  of  the  requirements  document  based 
on  the  weights  assigned  to  individual  terms  and 
predefined  similarity  thresholds.  Ambiguous  and 


incorrect  or  imprecise  terms  can  be  identified  and 
replaced  or  corrected.  Typically,  the  initial  document 
conditioning  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  necessary 
semantic  analysis;  so,  multiple  reconditioning  and 
similarity  assessment  phases  are  needed.  Dictionary 
weights  may  need  to  be  updated  to  ensure  that 
paragraphs  judged  as  semantically  similar  remain 
numerically  similar.  Functional  and  entity- 

relationship  diagrams  can  be  created  at  an  impressive 
level  of  granularity.  Since  dictionary  term  weight 
assignment,  document  conditioning,  and  paragraph 
clustering  must  be  performed  manually,  the  current 
AIRES  implementation  may  need  to  be  extended  to 
support  requirements  analysis  of  extremely  large 
complex  systems. 

Information  Retrieval  Systems 

The  purpose  of  information  retrieval  (IR)  systems  is 
to  store  large  amounts  of  information  economically  and 
to  provide  efficient  and  timely  extraction  of  requested 
information.  While  analysis  is  largely  morphological 
and  lexical,  frequency  information  is  used  as  an 
approximation  of  a  word’s  importance  to  a  document. 
Unique  words  in  the  document  are  identified,  and  the 
frequency  of  each  such  term  in  the  document  is 
calculated.  These  term  frequencies  are  computed  for  the 
purpose  of  automatically  extracting  index  terms,  which 
are  words  in  the  document  that  encapsulate  the  key 
points  of  information  in  a  document.  Under  this  auto¬ 
indexing  paradigm,  extremely  low  frequency  words  and 
frequent  but  knowledge  deficient  words,  such  as  “the”, 
“and”,  “at”,  “or”,  “  oP  and  “it”,  are  deleted  from  the 
list  to  produce  a  set  of  index  terms  that  will  differentiate 
this  document  from  other  documents  in  a  large  set.  This 
process  is  based  on  Zipf  s  law,  which  says  that  the  term 
frequency  times  the  rank  of  the  term  in  decreasing 
frequency  order  should  be  constant.  That  is,  the 
(uninterpreted)  terms  best  suited  to  capture  the  key 
message  in  a  document  or  document  set  are  those  of 
medium  frequency.  Since  successful  auto-indexing  is 
very  sensitive  to  the  thresholds  chosen  for  high  and  low 
frequency  terms,  the  user  often  has  the  opportunity  to 
adjust  the  index  term  set  manually. 

Commercial  tools  for  retrieving  information  relevant 
to  user  queries,  formed  from  index  terms  or  on  keyword 
and  string  searches,  have  been  very  successful. 
Systems  such  as  Dialog,  Medlars,  and  Lexis  support 
retrieval  of  stored  natural  language  text  for  use  in 
reference  analysis,  in  medical  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
and  in  identifying  and  verifying  legal  precedents, 
respectively.  Dialog  takes  queries  in  the  form  of 
keywords  and  a  specific  document  database  as  inputs 
and  returns  a  list  of  documents  which  are  relevant  to 
those  keywords.  Medlars  classifies  documents  based 
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on  a  controlled  language  of  medical  terms.  Queries 
must  be  converted  to  fliis  controlled  language  before 
they  can  be  applied  to  the  document  database.  Thus, 
users  must  be  very  familiar  with  the  term  classification 
scheme  to  achieve  the  desired  results.  A  benefit  of 
Medlars  is  that  symptoms  of  an  illness  can  be  entered, 
and  potential  diagnoses  can  be  retrieved.  This  differs 
greatly  fi-om  the  Dialog  system,  whose  goal  is  to  identify 
documents  which  match  a  given  query.  Unlike  Dialog, 
which  uses  a  document  representative,  such  as  the  title, 
author,  and  a  few  keywords,  Lexis  and  Medlars  support 
the  full  text  of  the  document.  In  Lexis,  the  query 
language  is  unrestricted;  however,  familiarity  with  legal 
terminology  is  essential  in  constructing  effective  queries. 
None  of  these  tools  permits  the  manipulation  of  natural 
language  text  or  the  semantic  sentence  analysis  needed 
to  support  requirements  capture  and  analysis. 
Furthermore,  aU  three  systems  need  a  trained  archivist  to 
form  queries  that  achieve  acceptable  levels  of 
document  recall  and  precision. 

3  Theoretical  Basis  of  RECAP 

Since  IR  techniques  are  designed  to  provide  quick 
and  accurate  access  to  distinct  subsets  of  very  large 
information  databases  based  on  constraints  or  rules,  they 
were  chosen  as  the  basis  for  the  internal  RECAP 
document  representation.  The  current  implementation 
of  RECAP  employs  a  loose  interpretation  of  the  cluster- 
based  IR  system  paradigm  in  which  important  terms  in 
the  document  are  assigned  weights  which  separate 
requirements  sentences  or  paragraphs  into  sets  sharing 
common  terms.  As  described  below,  the  goal  of 
clustering  in  IR  systems  is  to  make  it  easier  and  quicker 
to  access  documents  relevant  to  a  given  query,  especially 
in  a  large  database  where  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  all 
document  representatives  in  main  memory  at  the  same 
time.  This  IR  cluster  methodology  supports  scalable 
efficient  storage  and  access  of  text  in  a  manner  which 
allows  document  generation,  test  generation,  and 
requirements  tracing  to  various  design,  implementation, 
and  maintenance  tools  for  the  system’s  entire  life  cycle. 
Surprisingly,  this  paradigm  can  be  used  to  identify 
requirements  that  address  specific  domain  areas,  and  to 
measure  similarity  between  pragmatic  information  and 
requirements  as  stated  in  the  document  set  imder 
analysis.  Note  that  the  similarity  computation  used  in 
AIRES  to  identify  related  paragraphs  is  also  based  in 
part  on  fiiis  paradigm.  After  an  overview  of  the  cluster 
paradigm,  we  describe  its  implementation  in  RECAP. 

Cluster  Based  IR  Systems 

In  cluster-based  information  retrieval  systems,  the 
chosen  index  terms  are  the  basis  for  a  multidim^sional 
coordinate  system,  referred  to  as  term  space,  in  which 


each  position  in  the  vector  of  all  index  terms  for  the 
documait  set  corresponds  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
specific  word  or  index  term.  The  value  corresponding  to 
a  givCT  term  in  a  specific  vecte  is  the  term  weight, 
which  is  chosen  to  reflect  the  importance  of  that  term  to 
the  document  represented  by  that  specific  vectcff.  The 
wei^t  of  a  specific  term  in  a  document  vector  is  usually 
some  function  of  the  occurrence  fi^uency  of  the  term 
in  the  document  and  the  number  of  documents  that 
contain  that  term.  If  we  were  to  graph  the  document 
vector  in  term  space,  flie  weight  of  a  specific  term 
would  determine  the  coordinate  of  the  document  vector 
on  the  axis  corresponding  to  that  term.  This  construction 
permits  a  number  to  be  assigned  to  the  relationship 
between  two  documents  or  a  query  and  potentially 
relevant  documents.  The  similarity  coefficient 
associated  with  a  document  and  a  query  is  a  value  based 
on  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  corresponding 
vectors  in  term  space.  The  closer  the  cosine  is  to  unity, 
the  more  similar  the  document  is  to  the  query,  because 
the  angle  between  their  representative  vectors  is 
approaching  2^0.  This  replaces  the  subjective 
assessment  of  a  document’s  relevance  to  a  query  with  an 
objective  measure.  The  document  set  can  be  clustered 
based  on  these  similarity  coefficients  to  keep  interrelated 
documents  in  close  proximity,  thus  increasing  the 
probability  that  the  user  will  be  able  to  ideatify  most  of 
the  documents  addressing  a  specific  issue. 

Clustering  in  RECAP 

In  RECAP,  we  are  dealing  with  a  set  of  documents, 
but  the  meanings  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  need  to  be 
determined.  So,  neither  the  standard  nor  cluster-based 
IR  paradigms  apply  directly  because  no  term  can  be 
deleted  automatically  from  consideration.  In  the  context 
of  the  clustered  IR  paradigm,  each  sentence  is  treated  as 
a  document  representative,  and  assigned  an  appropriate 
vector  in  term  space,  with  each  word  treated  as  an  index 
term  of  weight  1.  Conceptually,  the  master  vectcw  of 
terms  relevant  to  the  document  is  a  subset  of  a  ‘‘woricing 
dictionary”  or  Document  Dictionary,  which  initially 
contains  all  unique  words  in  the  document  set  RECAP 
supports  requirements  capture  and  analysis  at  die  level  of 
granularity  specified  by  the  user,  whether  sentence, 
paragraph,  subsection,  or  section.  Sentences  with  similar 
content  are  still  mapped  close  together  in  term  s|>ace. 
However,  the  queries  applied  to  this  representaticHi  are 
rules  based  on  domain  specific  information,  pragmatic 
information,  and  word  lists  which  are  designed  to 
classify  and  analyze  the  requirements  present  in  a 
specific  document  The  full  power  of  the  clustered  IR 
paradigm  will  be  explored  in  future  work,  when  non- 
umform  weights  will  be  used  to  r^^resent  differing  levels 
of  importance  associated  with  system  characteristics. 
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such  as  availability,  maintainability,  performance,  safety, 
observability,  and  reliability  to  support  dependability 
analysis.  The  baseline  RECAP  functions  presented  in 
the  next  section  explain  the  use  of  the  cluster  paradigm 
in  further  detail. 

4  RECAP  Functional  Overview 

RECAP  need  not  assume  that  a  requirements 
document  already  exists,  but  siq)ports  requirements 
extraction  from  working  notes  or  other  sources  in  which 
the  requirements  are  embedded.  For  example,  a  system 
engineer  may  be  presented  with  full  or  partial 
documents,  requiring  diffoent  levels  of  effort  to 
generate  a  full  set  of  requirements.  The  baseline  RECAP 
operational  scenario,  which  is  the  focus  of  this  section, 
assumes  that  a  conplete  System  Segment  Specification 
(SSS)  exists  for  the  full  system.  RECAP  is  employed  to 
identify,  organize,  restructure,  and  analyze  the 
requirements  contained  in  the  SSS.  Other  scenarios  to 
be  supported  in  a  future  version  of  RECAP  will  assume 
that  the  full  SSS  must  be  generated  from  a  partial  SSS, 
from  requirements  only,  or  from  scratch.  The  RECAP 
requirements  and  specification  elicitation  feature  must  be 
used  to  acquire  the  information  needed  by  the  baseline 
scenario. 

Regardless  of  the  scenario,  a  human  needs  to  read, 
imderstand,  and  interpret  a  large  amount  of  information. 
The  RECAP  tool  is  designed  to  augment  the  user’s 
abilities  for  information  organization  and  recall, 
supporting  both  sequential  and  random  access  to  text  and 
taking  advantage  of  user  insights  to  resolve  difficulties 
associated  with  semantic  analysis  based  on  incomplete 
information.  The  novelty  of  RECAP  lies  in  its  use  of 
multiple  methods  for  managing  and  extracting  meaning 
from  a  large  information  base.  Erroneous,  misleading, 
and  incorrect  terminology  can  be  identified  by  applying 
rule-based  queries,  and  corrections  can  be  suggested. 
Domain-specific  information  can  be  added  to  the 
document  dictionary  to  provide  pragmatic  knowledge. 

Document  Parsing  and  Representation 

For  simplicity,  we  assume  that  all  documents  are 
available  on-line  in  ASCII  form.  First,  the  text  is  parsed 
to  identify  individual  paragraphs,  sentences  and  words. 
Initially,  all  terms  in  the  document  are  treated  as  being 
equally  important;  no  common  or  "stop"  words  are 
deleted,  as  their  presence  may  be  required  during  the 
sentence  content  analysis.  All  words  are  stored  in  the 
Document  Dictionary  for  refera[ice  throughout  the 
document  processing  cycle.  Based  on  user  selectable 
parameters,  individual  sentences,  paragraphs,  or 
sections  are  numbaed,  representing  the  smallest  unit  of 
extraction  (granularity  of  cont^t),  referred  to  as  a 
sentence  in  the  remainder  of  this  discussion.  The 
sent^ces  are  then  assigned  unique  identifiers  and  stored 


in  the  RECAP  document  database,  similar  to  the  set  of 
clustered  vectors  described  in  Section  3. 

Requirements  Id^tification  and  Capture 

Unlike  other  tools,  RECAP  does  not  assume  that  all 
sent^ces  in  a  giv«i  set  are  requirements.  Instead, 
individual  sentences  need  to  be  evaluated  by  the  user  for 
the  correct  format  and  meaning,  with  RECAP  support 
For  example,  requirements  can  often  be  identified  by  the 
use  of  the  terms  “will”,  “shall”,  or  “must”.  Statements 
that  place  limits  on  or  constrain  system  functions, 
charact^stics,  and  application  parameters  are  also 
requirements. 

Once  a  senteiKe  is  recognized  as  a  requirement,  the 
values  of  attributes  associated  with  that  requirement 
must  be  selected.  RECAP  provides  several  levels  of 
automated  assistance.  In  manual  mode,  the  user  must 
identify  all  sentences  that  are  requirements  and  select  the 
proper  attribute  values  for  each  requirement;  RECAP 
does  not  supply  suggestions  nor  does  it  pre-set  attribute 
values.  In  interactive  mode,  RECAP  will  identify 
potential  requirements,  based  on  predefined  rules  for 
recognizing  them,  and  request  the  user’s  approval  to 
capture  them  and  to  set  potential  attribute  values.  In  diis 
mode,  default  attribute  values  previously  defined  by  the 
user  can  be  chosen.  In  automatic  mode,  RECAP  can 
identify  and  capture  many  requirements  and  guess  at 
their  attribute  values  with  a  specified  level  of 
confidence.  However,  user  analysis  and  check-off  are 
encouraged  in  this  mode.  Manual,  interactive  and 
automatic  modes  can  also  be  selected  for  the  other 
RECAP  functions  discussed  in  the  remainder  of  this 
section. 

Domain-Specific  Requirements 

RECAP  supports  the  identification  and  capture  of 
requirements  which  are  associated  with  functional  and 
non-fimctional  domains.  The  functional  category  of 
domains  encompasses  both  the  services  that  the  system 
and  its  constituents  are  required  to  perform,  such  as 
sensing,  actuating,  monitoring,  or  supplying  power.  A 
domain-specific  knowledge  base  is  maintained  in 
RECAP  to  aid  in  identifying  domains  relevant  to  the 
requirements  docun^nt  and  to  supply  the  pragmatic 
knowledge  associated  with  certain  requirements  which 
may  not  be  stated  explicitly  in  the  document  For 
example,  a  shipboard  system  would  be  affected  by 
environmental  conditions  associated  with  die  sea,  such 
as  salt  water  damage,  turbulence  associated  with  wave 
motion,  and  power  intemqitions  due  to  generator  failure. 
Critical  system  portions  would  need  to  be  waterproof  as 
well  as  resilient  to  the  rocking  motion  of  the  ship.  A 
backup  power  supply  to  compensate  for  generator 
problems  might  also  be  needed.  RECAP  supports  the 
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development  of  domain-specific  knowledge  repositories 
to  augment  the  information  in  requirements  documents 
and  to  identify  missing  requirements. 

Similar  information  can  be  stored  for  the  non¬ 
functional  domains,  which  address  system  characteristics 
such  as  dependability,  performance  and  response  time. 
The  dependability  domain  addresses  the  system 
capacity  to  maintain  the  required  services,  even  in  the 
presence  of  faults,  and  includes  constraints  and 
characteristics  such  as  availability,  reliability,  safety,  and 
security.  Etependability  domain  knowledge  includes 
information  specific  to  the  stated  system  characteristics, 
such  as  the  need  to  include  a  time  interval  if  the  system 
reliability  is  specified  in  the  SSS.  Queries  based  on  this 
domain  information  can  be  applied  to  the  vectors  in 
document  space  to  identify  functions  present  in  the  SSS. 
User  construction  of  rules  and  queries  based  on  domain- 
specific  information  is  also  supported.  The  ability  to 
access  sequentially  all  the  sentences  in  the  document  that 
satisfy  a  set  of  rules  or  a  domain  definition  can  increase 
the  contextual  information  available  to  the  user  while 
attempting  to  understand  the  facet  of  the  system  related 
to  the  domain  or  rule  which  generated  the  list  of 
sentences. 

Completeness,  Correctness,  and  Consistency 

Requirement  consistency,  correctness  and, 
completeness  play  a  major  role  in  ensuring  that  the 
completed  system  satisfies  the  intentions  of  the 
specifiers.  RECAP  assists  the  user  in  identifying 
requirements  which  fail  to  satisfy  any  of  these  conditions 
through  its  rule-based  query  formation  and  application 
feature,  described  previously  in  the  context  of  domain- 
specific  analysis.  Queries  can  be  constructed  to  identify 
potentially  ambiguous  terms,  such  as  “fast”,  “some”, 
and  “several”.  Rules  can  be  written  to  identify  missing 
information,  such  as  units  associated  with  numerical 
data,  or  a  discussion  of  availability  without  any  notion  of 
repair,  MTTF,  or  MTBF.  Other  rules  can  be  written  to 
detect  requirements  containing  conflicting  information, 
or  violating  physical,  chemical  or  common  sonse  laws. 
While  the  development  of  a  standardized  rule  repository 
represents  another  research  effort,  a  large  set  of  rules 
based  on  term  phrases,  pragmatic  knowledge,  domain 
information,  and  defimtions  of  essential  terminology  is 
currently  available  in  RECAP.  The  support  of  user- 
defined  rule  defimtion  and  application  provides  the 
needed  extensibility  to  the  current  prototype  tool. 

5  Discussion 

The  RECAP  tool,  with  its  capacity  to  aid  the  user  in 
developing,  identifying  and  analyzing  large  numbers  of 
requirements,  will  support  the  user  (ot  users  in  a  multi¬ 
user  scenario)  in  developing  a  set  of  clear,  concise  and 


consistent  requirements.  It  will  also  generate  a 
structured  requirements  document  when  given 
appropriate  requirements  ten^late.  The  use  of  a 
clustered  information  retrieval  paradigm  for  storing  large 
sets  of  documents  speeds  up  access  to  related  portions  of 
the  documents  and  supports  localized  analysis. 

RECAP  is  not  intended  to  replace  the  human  in 
identifying  requirements  and  analyzing  them.  Instead, 
both  sequential  access  to  the  text,  and  access  based  on  a 
specific  subject  or  domain  area  are  supported.  The 
recap  ability  to  identify  potential  ambiguities  and 
conflicts  in  an  SSS  is  continually  being  expanded 
through  the  addition  of  new  rules,  new  domain 
information,  and  the  ability  to  apply  multiple  rules  using 
Boolean  combinations.  In  the  foture,  we  will  add  parts- 
of-speech  identification  to  our  parsing  function,  expand 
the  domain  data  repository,  explore  the  development  of 
a  structured  rule-base,  and  continue  to  develop  our  user- 
friendly  interface.  We  will  also  explore  the  benefits  of 
incoiporating  mature  semantics  analysis  techniques  and 
other  emerging  technology  into  RECAP  to  provide  a 
robust  tool  for  capturing  and  analyzing  complex  system 
requirements. 
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ABSTRACT 

Military  systems  are  usually  large,  distributed,  and 
complex  and  are  normally  developed  by  a  number  of 
contractors.  Engineers  developing  these  systems 
require  traceability.  System  engineers  need  traceability 
to  control  change,  control  the  process,  and  control  risk. 
Maintenance  engineers  need  traceability  to  better 
understand  the  product  and  process  used  to  develop  the 
system.  All  engineers  need  quick  access  to  information, 
and  since  the  information  is  vast  and  complex, 
engineers  need  information  abstraction  and 
visualization  techniques  that  help  promote 
understanding. 

Unfortunately  tracing  is  difficult  with  current 
technology,  and  minimally  supported.  It  is  expensive  to 
capture  information,  tools  cross  disciplines  and  do  not 
have  the  same  lexicon,  we  cannot  measure  the  benefits 
of  traceability,  and  the  cost  is  high.  We  do  not  know 
the  level  of  granularity  at  which  to  trace  and  how  to 
present  much  of  the  information  that  should  be  traced, 
for  example  behavior  and  nonfunctional  requirements. 

This  paper  documents  discussion  of  these  issues 
during  a  panel  session  on  traceability,  that  the  author 
chaired  at  CSESAW  '93.  It  discusses  the  importance  of 
traceability,  specifies  some  techniques  for  improving 
the  state  of  practice  in  this  area,  and  identifies  problems 
that  require  further  research.  The  paper  also  discusses  a 
new  method  for  tracing  system  behavior  1. 

1.  DEnNITION  OF  TRACE 

The  Standard  for  Defense  System  Software 
Development,  DoD-STD-2167A  defines  traceability  as 
a  demonstration  of  completeness,  necessity  and 
consistency.  Specifically,  it  defines  traceability  as 
follows:  *"(1)  the  document  in  question  contains  or 
implements  all  applicable  stipulations  of  the 
predecessor  document,  (2)  a  given  term,  acronym,  or 
abbreviation  means  the  same  thing  in  the  documents, 
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(3)  a  given  item  or  concept  is  referred  to  by  the  same 
name  or  description  in  the  documents,  (4)  all  material  in 
the  successor  document  has  its  basis  in  the  predecessor 
document,  that  is,  no  untraceable  material  has  been 
introduced,  and  (5)  the  two  documents  do  not  contradict 
one  another.” 

Webster's  Third  International  Dictionary  relates 
"tracing”  to  product  artifacts  as  does  DoD-STD  2167A, 
and  relates  "tracing”  to  process  .  It  defines  trace  as  "to 
follow  step  by  step,"  and  "to  outline  or  present  the 
development  process  or  history  of." 

2.  REASONS  FOR  TRACING 

There  are  numerous  reasons  to  trace  system 
definition,  system  development,  and  their  inter¬ 
relationships,  including: 

-  Assessment  of  Quality  and  Status 

-  Checking  for  Consistency  and  Completeness 

-  Change  Impact  Analysis 

-  Maintenance 

-  System  Evolution 

-  Process  Improvement 

Assessment  of  product  quality  and  project  status 
requires  checking  that  requirements  are  met,  risks  are 
being  addressed,  the  design  is  implemented  properly, 
tests  are  adequate,  planned  tests  are  performed,  and  that 
the  project  is  on  schedule  and  within  budget 

Checking  for  completeness,  necessity,  and 
consistency  require  traces  of  system  definition 
elements.  For  example: 

-  Mission  requirements  should  be  traced  to 
operational  scenarios,  system,  subsystem,  software, 
and  hardware  requirements. 

-  Objects,  relationships,  and  attributes  in  a 
conceptual  model  should  be  traced  to  corresponding 
elements  in  the  design,  implementation,  and  test 
cases. 

-  High  level  objects,  relationships,  and  attributes  in 
a  conceptual  or  design  model  should  be  traced  to 
those  at  a  detailed  level. 

Change  impact  analysis  and  system  evolution 
require  tracing  inter-dependent  information  in  the 
system  definition,  together  with  supporting  information, 
for  example  issues,  effectivity  measures,  tradeoffs, 
decisions,  rationale,  and  priorities. 

Process  improvement  requires  tracing  the  process 
and  its  effects  on  system  definition  and  implementation. 
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3.  OVERVIEW  OF  ISSUES 

In  most  cases.  DoD  customers  aren't  asking  for 
traceability  except  for  that  covered  in  DoD-STD 
2167A.  This  standard  addresses  traceability  of 
documentation  (requirements,  design,  implementation, 
test  cases)  and  traceability  of  unit  Software 
Development  Folders  to  component  Software 
Development  Folders. 

Engineers  need  greater  capability  for  traceability. 
They  must  be  notified  of  changes  and  should  rigorously 
trace  the  impact  of  changes  on  cost,  schedule,  and 
feasibility,  on  system  design  and  implementation,  on 
tests  that  must  be  repeated,  and  on  support  software  and 
hardware.  These  engineers  need  automated  support  to 
assess  whether  the  system  is  under  or  over  designed, 
specifications  contradict  each  other,  lower  level 
decisions  are  consistent  with  higher  level  decisions,  test 
cases  cover  requirements,  detailed  behavior  and  high 
level  behavior  are  consistent,  and  non-functional 
requirements  are  met. 

Current  traceability  aids  are  reasonably  good  for 
product  functions,  but  are  limited  for  tracing  system 
behavior  and  product  attributes  (DoD  Software 
Technology  Strategy,  ’91).  Behavior  is  difficult  to  trace 
using  current  methods,  as  behavior  is  specified  by 
stimulus-response  statements  that  cross  functional  lines. 
Current  trace  mechanisms  link  stimulus-response  paths 
to  a  significantly  large  system  subset  or  the  entire 
system. 

Current  methods  manage  product  attributes  such  as 
timing  and  reliability  as  they  would  manage  weight,  by 
allocating  a  portion  to  a  comjxinent.  However,  timing 
and  reliability  are  emergent  properties  and  cross 
functional  boundaries.  These  properties  cannot  be 
analyzed  by  examining  each  component  in  isolation. 
Timing  and  reliability  vary  by  scenario,  and  an 
unexpected  event  in  one  component  can  affect  another. 

Current  methods  trace  high  level  requirements  for 
reliability,  availability,  security,  and  safety  directly  to 
lower  level  requirements.  In  many  cases,  high  level 
r^uirements  for  these  attributes  should  be  traced  to  a 
high  level  design  policy,  and  that  policy  should  be 
traced  to  the  lower  level  requirements.  For  example,  a 
high  level  requirement  for  hardware  reliability  could  be 
satisfied  by  a  policy  of  shadowed  pairs  or  one  of 
majority  voting. 

Different  engineering  roles  use  information  for 
different  purposes.  There  may  even  be  a  conflict 
between  roles.  For  example,  reliability  engineers  are 
interested  in  availability  and  safety  engineers  do  not 
want  any  failures.  For  this  reason  the  stakeholders 
themselves  must  decide  what  should  be  traced. 
Because  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  information,  these 
engineers  need  automated  support  for  capturing  and 
linking  information  while  performing  their  normal 
engineering  functions.  All  information  may  not  have  to 


be  collected  and  stored.  Some  information  can  be 
derived  automatically  by  smart  tools. 

4.  TRACING  REQUIREMENTS 

Requirements  should  be  traced  to  subsystem 
requirements,  design,  implementation,  test  cases,  and 
test  results.  This  is  not  a  simple  task  due  to  the  size  and 
complexity  of  requirements  and  the  many  to  many 
relationship  between  requirements  and  design  elements. 
The  following  issues  need  to  be  addressed. 

-  How  should  r^uirements  be  structured  to  support 
maximum  traceability? 

One  requirement  may  trace  to  several  design 
aspects: 

-  What  is  needed  to  verify  that  a  requirement 
has  been  satisfied? 

-  How  should  traceability  support  this 
verification  process? 

How  should  we  track  the  rationale  behind  customer 
and  derived  requirements? 

What  methods  should  be  employed  to  trace 
behavioral  requirements  and  product  attributes? 

Structuring  requirements  for  maximum  traceability, 

It  is  not  clear  that  any  one  requirements  method  is 
superior  with  respect  to  traceability.  Each  method  (e.g., 
stimulus-response,  object-oriented,  data  flow)  provides 
some  unique  and  necessary  views.  Most  current 
methods  trace  requirements  at  too  coarse  a  level  of 
granularity.  Traceability  of  events  and  conditions  is 
needed,  as  well  as  traceability  of  data  and  functions. 

Specifying  method  semantics  in  Entity- 
RelaUonship-Attribute  (ERA)  format  supports  the 
capture  of  models  in  databases  and  thus  provides 
excellent  support  for  traceability. 

Verification  that  the  design  meets  requirement^ 

One  requirement  may  relate  to  many  parts  of  the 
design,  or  many  requirements  may  relate  to  one  part. 
When  one  requirement  relates  to  many  parts  of  the 
design,  the  requirement  may  be  divisible  on  a  case  by 
case  basis.  However,  this  is  not  always  feasible,  as  with 
the  requirement  that  something  bad  will  not  happen. 
We  cannot  enumerate  all  the  bad  things  that  could 
happen.  In  such  cases,  we  should  trace  the  requirement 
to  a  policy  (e.g.,  for  dealing  with  "bad  things"),  and 
then  to  design  decisions  that  meet  that  policy. 

Since  we  verify  that  requirements  have  been  met 
using  simulations,  prototypes,  tests,  and  analyses,  we 
must  trace  requirements  to  simulations  and  studies  that 
verify  the  design  meets  the  requirements,  as  well  as  to 
tests  that  the  implementation  meets  the  requirements. 

Rationale  behind  customer  and  derived  reaiiirements 

Customer  requirements  relate  to  the  concept  the 
customer  has  for  meeting  mission  requirements, 
frequently  captured  in  the  operational  concept 
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document  or  high-level  system  specification.  Derived 
requirements  result  from  contractor  requirements 
aniysis,  and  are  derived  due  to  incomplete  customer 
requirements*  or  contractor  decisions  regarding  high 
level  policies.  We  should  track  the  rationale  behind 
both  customer  requirements  and  derived  requirements, 
in  case  the  mission  changes,  or  feasibility,  cost,  and 
schedule  risk  become  too  high,  driving  a  n^  to  revisit 
requirements. 

Tracing  behavioral  requirements. 

Behavioral  requirements  are  difficult  to  trace  using 
current  methods  b^use  current  trace  mechanisms  link 
functions  rather  than  threads.  Methods  that  link 
functions  associate  stimulus-response  requirements  with 
significantly  large  system  subsets  or  the  entire  system. 
Contractors  should  trace  behavioral  threads  to  more 
detailed  threads  (see  White  94),  and  associate  this 
behavior  with  test  cases  that  drive  simulations, 
prototypes,  and  implementations. 

Tracing  product  attributes. 

Product  attributes  are  difficult  to  trace  due  to  their 
pervasive  nature. 

Timing  has  numeric  constraints,  and  is  associated 
with  normal  and  exceptional  behavior  paths  that  link 
input  to  output  Timing  is  also  dependent  on  resource 
utilization  so  degraded  conditions  must  be  considered, 
vastly  increasing  the  number  of  links. 

Safe,  survivable,  and  secure  are  rated  by  criticality 
level.  Designers  try  to  partition  the  system  so  that 
"highly  critical"  applies  to  a  small  part  of  the  system, 
but  this  is  difficult  as  we  do  not  know  how  to  create 
impenetrable  boundaries.  Verifying  that  attributes  are 
met  is  equivalent  to  proving  that  bad  things  cannot 
happen,  which  is  difficult  or  impossible.  Therefore, 
strict  design  and  coding  principles  must  be  followed, 
and  we  must  trace  flowdown  and  verification  so  that 
verifications  can  be  repeated  if  a  change  occurs. 

Fault  tolerance  is  related  to  a  pervasive  philosophy 
(e.g.,  fail-operational/fail-safe,  hot  standby, 
compartmentalization),  and  to  hardware  and  software 
design  decisions.  Tracing  whether  the  fail- 
operational/fail-safe  philosophy  has  been  met  is 
equivalent  to  inspecting  all  design  and  implementation. 
It  is  difficult  to  test  a  system  for  fault  tolerance,  as  we 
cannot  introduce  every  kind  of  fault.  Every  test  that 
results  in  a  failure  should  be  analyzed  for  additional 
fault  tolerance  requirements,  causing  iterative  test, 
requirements,  design,  code,  re-test  cycles,  and  iterative 
traces. 

The  pervasive  nature  of  most  product  attributes 
indicates  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  trace  these  attributes  to 
the  lowest  level.  To  understand  what  must  be  traced, 
we  need  a  defined  process  for  specifying  and  verifying 
product  attributes. 


5.  TRACEABILITY  AND  INFORMATION 
PARTITIONING 

Today  each  discipline  (e.g.,  avionics,  software, 
communications)  has  its  own  language,  methods,  and 
tools.  Lack  of  traceability  results  in  errors.  The 
following  issues  need  to  be  addressed. 

Should  the  system  database  be  partitioned 
according  to  discipline. 

Is  partitioning  feasible  or  is  it  preferable  to  have 
one  system  model? 

What  is  needed  to  trace  information  among 
different  disciplines,  tools,  and  databases? 

Partitioning  information  according  to  discipline. 

Today,  it  is  not  feasible  to  have  one  database 
containing  all  project  information  since  each 
engineering  discipline  (e.g.,  avionics,  software, 
communications)  has  its  own  language,  methods,  and 
tools.  Currently,  there  is  no  single  modeling  method  or 
language  rich  enough  to  represent  all  aspects  of  the 
system  and  still  be  understandable.  For  this  reason  we 
must  understand  the  inter-relationships  between  views 
that  affect  tradeoffs,  optimization,  and  interoperability. 

Feasibility  of  partitioning. 

Information  that  can  be  arranged  in  tree  form  is 
partitionable.  Information  that  must  be  linked  in 
network  form  is  much  more  difficult  to  partition. 

Tracing  across  disciplines  and  tools. 

In  order  to  trace  information  across  different 
disciplines  and  toolsets,  we  need  an  ontology  (a 
definition  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  data)  and  a 
taxonomy  of  the  information  to  be  traced.  This 
information  is  needed  so  that  industry  can  standardize 
on  the  information  that  must  be  traced  among  tools  and 
databases.  The  IEEE  Computer  Society  Task  Force  on 
the  Engineering  of  Computer-Based  Systems  is  defining 
such  an  ontology.  Tool  developers  are  building  tool 
wrappers  and  information  ontologies  that  allow  specific 
tools  to  exchange  data. 

6.  PRIORITIZING  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  TRACED 

The  return  on  investment  for  traceability  is  not 
currently  measurable,  and  establishing  linkages  for 
traceability  can  be  labor  intensive  if  these  linkages  are 
not  established  by  tools  during  the  development 
process.  The  following  issues  need  to  be  address^. 

How  do  we  prioritize  on  elements  to  be  traced? 

Is  traceability  dependent  on  the  method  used? 

Studies  needed. 

We  need  studies  of  how  people  work  in  order  to 
prioritize  what  they  need  traced.  TTiese  studies  must  not 
interfere  with  project  operations.  A  possible  strategy  is 
to  examine  artifacts  such  as  change  control 
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documentation  and  problem  reports  to  determine  where 
people  spend  time  and  what  information  is  needed. 

Limitations  imposed  bv  methods  and  tools. 

Methods  and  tools  help  engineers  structure  their 
processes,  but  they  also  limit  what  is  done.  If  a  method 
does  not  include  an  activity,  that  activity  will  probably 
not  be  performed.  If  a  tool  does  not  capture 
information,  that  information  probably  will  not  be 
traced.  Thus,  the  methods  and  tools  that  corporations 
choose  both  define  and  limit  activities  and  information 
capture. 

7.  TOOL  SUPPORT  FOR  TRACEABILITY 

A  number  of  tools  support  traceability.  Some  of 
these  tools  link  information  expressed  by  a  single 
discipline  within  a  single  phase.  Cadre  Teamwork  for 
Real-Time  Structured  Analysis  is  an  example  of  such  a 
tool.  Other  tools  link  information  from  multiple 
disciplines  and  phases.  Cimflex's  Product  Track, 
Marconi’s  Requirements  Traceability  Manager  (RTM), 
and  Doors  are  examples  of  such  tools.  These  tools 
usually  use  an  ERA-like  schema  to  capture  information 
as  the  schema  is  easy  to  understand  and  readily 
extensible.  The  following  issues  need  to  be  addressed. 

What  are  the  issues  in  linking  information  from 
multiple  disciplines  and  phases? 

What  are  the  issues  in  capturing  decisions  and 
rationale? 

What  additional  capabilities  are  needed? 

Issues  in  capturing  information  from  multinle  sources 

Information  linked  by  tracing  tools  need  not  be 
specific  to  a  model  or  discipline.  For  example,  the 
engineer  may  want  to  link  the  estimated  footprint, 
weight  and  power  usage  of  a  piece  of  computer 
equipment  (stored  in  a  hardware  modeling  tool)  to  the 
estimated  throughput  and  memory  requirements  for  a 
piece  of  software  (stored  in  a  software  modeling  tool). 
To  efficiently  use  tracing  tools,  we  should  automatically 
transfer  the  information  captured  in  tools  that  engineers 
use  to  perform  their  project  specific  functions  (e.g., 
design,  test,  mange).  Developing  such  interfaces  is  not 
easy.  An  ontological  model  is  needed  that  formally 
expresses  the  underlying  elements  that  are  being  linked 
and  their  relationships. 

Many  corporations  are  using  Requirements  Driven 
Design  (RDD),  (Ascent  Logic  ’92),  to  document  system 
conceptual  models  and  Structured  Analysis-Real  Time 
(SA-RT),  (Mellor  '85,  Hatley  ’87),  to  document 
software  conceptual  models.  A  partial  ontology  for 
linking  infonnation  in  RDD  to  information  in  SA-RT  is 
documented  in  (White  ’93)  This  report  identifies  and 
compares  RDD  and  SA-RT  entities  and  relationships. 


Issues  in  capturing  decisions  and  rationale. 

Some  tools  (e.g.,  RDD)  support  the  capture  of 
decisions  and  rationale  as  text,  but  many  projects  are 
not  advocating  the  capture  of  this  information  as  the 
cost/benefit  ratio  of  doing  this  has  not  been  proven. 
When  rationale  is  captured,  the  information  is  usually 
sparse  or  partial,  and  difficult  to  use  for  further  analysis 
by  anyone  other  than  the  original  writer.  Further 
research  is  needed  in  this  area. 

Additional  capabilities  needed. 

As  indicated  by  Ramesh  and  Edwards  (Ramesh 
■93),  a  model  that  addresses  traceability  issues  should 
not  only  discuss  linkages,  but  also  the  reasoning  that 
can  be  performed  with  the  linkage  information,  and 
approaches  should  capture  the  semantics  of 
relationships  (e.g.,  how  the  requirement  is  satisfied  by 
the  design).  Tools  do  not  have  this  capability  today. 

8.  TRACING  COMPLEX  SYSTEM  BEHAVIOR 

Existing  methods  that  organize  system  behavior  by 
function  and  object  provide  poor  visibility  of  inter¬ 
functional  threads  through  the  system.  Because 
behavior  is  divided  among  a  number  of  functions, 
system  engineers  find  it  difficult  to  verify  that  the  entire 
thread  from  environment  stimulus  to  system  response  is 
complete,  that  inter-component  aspects  are  consistent, 
and  that  no  unnecessary  functions  are  included.  This 
inability  to  verify  the  completeness  and  consistency  of 
inter-functional  threads  is  inherent  in  existing  methods, 
and  is  a  problem  even  when  one  engineer  is  creating  the 
design.  The  problem  is  compounded  on  a  large  system 
with  several  contractors  and  numerous  designers. 

Engineers  need  a  method  for  identifying  critical 
stimulus-response  threads  that  cut  horizontally  across 
objects  and  functions  in  the  requirements  model.  They 
need  a  method  that  can  trace  these  system  threads  to 
more  detailed  threads,  and  to  threads  in  the  design  and 
implementation. 

Our  research  solves  problems  in  tracing  system 
behavior.  We  have  defined  a  new  method.  Concurrent 
Stimulus-Response  Threads  (CSRT),  for  tracing  threads 
(White  ’93).  CSRT  represents  system  behavior  in  a 
manner  that  can  be  traced  throughout  the  system.  These 
threads  of  behavior  relate  system  stimulus  to  system 
response,  and  relate  environment  and  system  events 
with  system  functions. 

9.  CSRT 

Our  approach.  Concurrent  Stimulus-Response  Threads 
(CSRT)  creates  a  firm  foundation  for  tracing  and 
analyzing  critical  threads.  The  highest  level  threads  are 
the  system  requirements.  These  threads  specify  the 


environment  stimulus  and  the  system  response.  More 
detailed  requirement  and  design  threads  define  paths  of 
system  operation  from  system  stimulus  to  system 
response  that  implement  Ae  high  level  requirement 
Once  the  system  stimulus  occurs,  other  environment  or 
system  events  can  occur  (e.g.,  a  failure).  Each  thread  is 
uniquely  determined  by  a  specific  sequence  of  these 
conations  and  events.  The  threads  specify  the  behavior 
of  the  system  in  response  to  the  conditions  and  events. 

_  thread  r  ^ 


thread  t 


Figure  1  Tracing  Threads 

We  define  a  "simple  thread"  of  behavior  T  as  an 
alternating  sequence  of  events  and  processes, 

T  =  El.  Pi,  E2,  P2,  E3,  P3,  ...,En,  Pn 

where  an  event  Ej  is  a  compound  expression  of  events 
and  conditions  or  a  sequence  of  events. 

Examples: 

Ei  =  El  when  Ci  OR  C2 
Ei  =  El  when  Ci  AND  C2 


Ei  =  El,  E2*  E3  ...  Ejj 

In  a  "simple  thread",  a  process  Pj  is  a  sequence  of 
processes  or  a  set  of  concurrent  processes,  but  cannot 
consist  of  alternate  processes  as  disjuncture  indicates 
separate  simple  threads  or  a  compound  thread. 

Examples: 

Pj  =  Pjl.Pj2.Pj3  -Pjn 
Pj  =  Pjl  &  Pj2  &  Pj3 

In  a  simple  thread,  Pj  cannot  be  represented  as  Pji  OR 

Pj2. 

Assume  a  thread  T: 

T  =  El.  Pi,  E2,  P2.  E3,  P3.  ...£n.  Pn 

A  more  detailed  version  of  T,  called  T'  will  include  the 
events  and  processes  of  T.  In  T’,  the  events  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  more  detailed  data  items,  the 
processes  may  be  expanded  into  more  detailed  threads, 
and  new  events  and  processes  may  be  added  (e.g.,  to 
handle  interfaces  due  to  allocation),  see  Fig.  1.  Each 
thread  T  should  be  traced  to  the  more  detailed  thread  T. 

Our  concept  is  that  threads  should  be  generated  from 
existing  models,  for  example  from  RDD,  RT-SA,  or 
object  oriented  methods.  We  do  not  recommend 
developing  a  new  modeling  method  based  on  threads. 
In  Fig.  2,  we  show  several  threads  for  a  soda  vending 
machine  that  were  manually  generated  from  an  RT-SA 
model  by  examining  data  flow  diagrams  and  unraveling 
state  machines.  In  (White  *93)  we  also  generated 
threads  from  an  RDD  model  of  the  soda  vending 
machine.  The  methods  used  for  generating  threads 
from  RT-SA  and  RDD  models  could  be  automated. 
Figure  2  shows  threads  of  soda  vending  machine 
behavior,  at  several  levels  of  abstraction.  At  the  top 
level,  we  have  two  concurrent  threads.  Thread  1:  React 
to  Coin,  and  Thread  2:  React  to  Customer  Selection. 
Thread  2  traces  to  two  threads.  Thread  2.1:  React  to 
Coin  Return  Request,  and  Thread  2.2:  React  to  Product 
Selection.  Threads  2.1  and  2.2  are  alternate  threads  for 
the  entire  Thread  2.  They  are  not  an  expansion  of  a 
particular  function  in  Thread  2.  Thread  2.2  traces  to 
two  alternate  threads.  Thread  2.2.1:  React  to  Product 
Selection  and  Payment  Invalid,  and  Thread  2.2.2:  React 
to  Product  Selection  and  Payment  Valid.  Note  that  each 
thread  can  be  uniquely  identified  by  a  specific  sequence 
of  conditions  and  events. 

In  this  paper  we  trace  threads  within  the  same 
model,  but  related  threads  should  also  be  traced 
between  requirements,  design,  implementation,  and 
tests.  Developers  need  these  thread  views  of  system 
behavior  to  isolate  and  understand  different  scenarios  of 
system  operation,  and  to  be  sure  that  threads  are 
consistent  and  requirements  are  met. 
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Event  1;  Coin 

Process  1;  Accept  &  Count  Coins 

Event  1:  Customer  Selection 

Process  1:  Respond  to  Customer  Selection 

Event  1:  Customer  Selection  is  Coin  Return 

Process  1:  Respond  to  Return  Coin  Request 

Event  1:  Customer  Selection  is  Product  Selection 

Process  1:  Provide  Product 

Event  1:  Customer  Selection  is  Product  Selection 
Process  1:  Validate  Payment 

Event  2:  Payment  Invtdid 

Process  2:  Return  Coins 

Event  1:  Customer  Selection  is  Product  Selection 

Process  1:  Validate  Payment 

Event  2;  Payment  Valid 

Process  2:  Dispense  Product  &  Change 

Figure  2  Soda  Vending  Machine  Threads 


10.  FUTURE  WORK 

We  intend  to  integrate  formal  methods  for 
specifying  thread  interdependencies  with  CSRT,  and 
develop  methods  for  analyzing  thread  consistency.  In 
Fig,  1,  T  represents  a  single  thread,  but  complex 
systems  are  composed  of  multiple  concurrent  threads 
with  interdependencies.  These  threads  must  either 
include  synchronization  points,  may  be  restricted  by 
"constrained  expressions"  that  specify  the  required 
ordering  of  events  (Wiledon  ’86),  or  may  be  restricted 
by  using  a  combination  of  conditions  and  events  as  in 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  Software  Cost 
Reduction  (SCR)  Method  (Heninger  ’80).  We  will 
investigate  these  techniques  for  use  with  CSRT.  We 
will  also  investigate  the  use  of  temporal  logic  to  analyze 
whether  the  sequence  of  events  and  functions  is 
consistent  in  related  threads. 

11.  CONCLUSIONS 

Good  process  and  product  maceability  would  reduce 
costs  significantly.  Contractors  should  place  more 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  improve  information  capture 
and  traceability.  Tracing  critical  stimulus-response 
requirements  to  threads  in  requirements  models,  design 
and  implementation  would  locate  inter-functional  and 
inter-component  errors,  inconsistencies,  and  missing 
elements.  We  plan  continued  experimentation  with 
CSRT  on  larger  problems. 
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Abstract 

Dependability  is  an  increasingly  important  aspect  of  the  Navy's  mission  critical  computer 
systems.  These  systems  must  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  support  critical 
mission  functions,  and  must  be  able  to  perform  these  functions  correctly,  despite  the  fact 
that  system  components  may  fail  to  operate  as  intended  during  operation  of  the  system. 
Automated  tools  are  needed  to  assist  in  specifying  and  evaluating  dependability 
characteristics  of  Navy  computer  system  designs,  and  in  balancing  dependability  against 
other  system  attributes  such  as  performance,  security,  and  cost. 

The  System  Dependability  Assessment  Tool  (SDAT)  is  an  automated  tool  for  analysis  of 
mission  critical  computer  system  dependability  characteristics.  SDAT  consists  of  a 
dependability  specification  component,  that  allows  interactive  creation  and  manipulation 
of  system  design  representations,  and  a  dependability  evaluation  component,  that 
automatically  translates  system  design  descriptions  into  mathematical  models,  and 
computes  a  range  of  quantitative  dependability  metrics. 

A  preliminary  version  of  SDAT  has  been  developed  that  encompasses  traditional 
reliability,  maintainability,  and  availability  (RMA)  analysis.  Future  work  will  extend  these 
capabilities  to  address  other  aspects  of  dependability  assessment.  SDAT  is  being 
developed  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  full  integration  with  other  Navy  system  design  capture 
and  optimization  tools. 


1.  Introduction 

System  dependability  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  mission  critical  computer  systems,  that  refers  to 
the  degree  of  confidence  that  can  be  placed  in  the  services  provided  by  a  system.  Dependability  relates 
both  to  the  operational  readiness  of  a  system  to  support  mission  functionality,  and  to  the  ability  of  the 
system  to  perform  these  functions  correctly  despite  imperfections  (faults)  in  system  components,  and  in 
the  environments  in  which  the  systems  operate.  Since  unreliable  system  behavior  can  threaten  mission 
success,  and  may  in  some  situations  even  have  catastrophic  consequences,  increasingly  stringent 
dependability  requirements  are  being  placed  on  the  Navy's  computer  systems. 

\Afith  the  widespread  use  of  parallel  and  distributed  processing  architectures  for  Navy  computer 
systems  currently  under  development,  faults  will  be  increasingly  likely  to  occur  during  system  operation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  increasing  complexity  of  these  systems  will  make  it  more  difficult  to  determine  the 
effects  of  component  faults  on  system  functionality,  and  to  design  fault  detection  and  recovery 
mechanisms  and  redundancy  management  schemes  that  will  ensure  sufficient  levels  of  overall  system 
dependability. 

Due  to  these  inherent  complexities,  automated  tools  are  needed  to  help  predict  the  behavior  of  a 
system  frorn  a  dependability  perspective,  and  to  tailor  design  features  as  necessary  to  ensure  that  all 
dependability  requirements  will  be  met  by  the  system  when  operational.  Dependability  assessment 
activities  supported  by  these  tools  include  dependability  specification,  which  involves  describing  the 
inherent  behavior  and  proposed  design  of  a  system  from  a  dependability  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
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dependability  evaluation,  which  involves  the  application  of  mathematical  modeling  techniques  to  produce 
quantitative  estimates  of  system  dependability. 

This  paper  describes  the  System  Dependability  Assessment  Tool  (SDAT),  an  automated  tool  that 
addresses  dependability  specification  and  evaluation  of  mission  critical  computer  system  designs.  The 
overall  goal  of  the  SDAT  development  effort  is  to  provide  automated  capabilities  that  will  help  system 
engineers  gain  insights  into  the  dependability  implications  of  alternative  design  decisions,  and  thus 
enhance  the  Navy’s  ability  to  deliver  mission  critical  computer  systems  that  meet  stringent  dependability 
requirements. 

Section  2  describes  general  characteristics  of  the  SDAT  tool  that  are  intended  to  enhance  its 
usefulness  for  dependability  assessment  of  Navy  systems.  Sections  3  and  4  summarize  the  specific 
dependability  specification  and  evaluation  capabilities  that  have  been  incorporated  in  SDAT  to  date,  and 
Section  5  outlines  plans  for  future  research  and  development. 

2.  SDAT  Tool  Overview 

SDAT  separates  the  concerns  of  dependability  specification  and  dependability  evaluation  by 
providing  separate,  and  to  some  extent  independent,  capabilities  in  each  of  these  areas.  In  this  multi-level 
design  assessment  approach,  illustrated  in  Figure  1 ,  dependability  specification  is  based  on  system 
representations  expressed  at  a  level  of  abstraction  familiar  to  system  designers,  while  dependability 
evaluation  is  based  on  mathematically  oriented  system  representations.  (For  example,  whereas  designers 
tend  to  think  in  terms  of  such  elements  as  "components"  and  "functions,"  mathematical  models  are 
typically  expressed  in  terms  of  system  "states"  and  "transitions"  between  these  states.) 


Figure  1:  Multi-Level  Design  Assessment  in  SDAT 


The  interface  between  SDAT  dependability  specification  and  dependability  evaluation  capabilities  is 
managed  by  facilities  that  automatically  translate  design  representations  into  equivalent  mathematical 
models,  and  by  facilities  that  interpret  the  computational  results  that  are  obtained  after  application  of  one 
or  more  model  solution  algorithms.  Ultimately,  dependability  evaluation  results  are  presented  as  system 
dependability  metrics  that  can  be  expressed  in  the  dependability  specification  domain.  (For  example, 
^steady-state  probabilities"  computed  for  a  Markov  chain  model  of  a  system  may  be  transformed  into  an 
"availability"  dependability  metric  that  is  associated  with  a  particular  mission  capability  supported  by  the 
computer  system.)  The  process  of  attaching  dependability  evaluation  results  to  elements  of  a  design 
description  is  often  referred  to  as  "back  annotation." 

From  a  user's  point  of  view,  the  multi-level  tool  structure  adopted  for  SDAT  simplifies  the  process  of 
dependability  assessment  by  eliminating  the  need  to  specify  mathematical  elements  of  models  directly. 
Comparative  evaluation  of  alternative  designs  is  easily  accomplished  through  manipulation  of  high-level 
design  attributes,  with  the  corresponding  variations  in  model  representation  handled  automatically 
through  translation,  in  addition,  a  single  design  description  can  be  translated  into  multiple  model 
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representations,  so  that  alternative  solution  techniques  may  be  selected  as  appropriate  for  evaluation  of  a 
particular  design. 

The  SDAT  tool  architecture  addresses  the  need  to  accommodate  future  enhancements  and 
extensions  to  the  tool's  components.  In  particular,  new  types  of  data  elements  can  be  added  to  design 
representations  with  virtually  no  modification  to  the  software  responsible  for  retrieval,  manipulation, 
display,  or  storage  of  design  information.  Also,  the  dependability  evaluation  capability  is  structured  in  such 
a  way  that  external  evaluation  facilities— such  as  commercially  available  mathematical  solution  packages — 
can  be  easily  accommodated  within  the  computational  apparatus  of  the  tool. 

3.  SDAT  Dependability  Specification  Component 

From  a  dependability  perspective,  a  computer  system  may  be  viewed  as  a  collection  of  components, 
organized  into  subsystems  that  provide  the  functions  or  services  for  which  the  system  is  designed.  A 
mission  critical  computer  system  must  provide  these  functions  or  services  with  a  very  high  degree  of 
confidence,  despite  the  fact  that  the  system's  constituent  components  may  fail  either  prior  to  or  during  a 
mission.  Thus,  examination  of  the  following  basic  issues  is  an  essential  starting  point  for  dependability 
assessment: 

•  What  is  the  inherent  reliability  of  the  system's  hardware  components,  i.e.  what  is  the  likelihood  that 
a  given  component  will  fail  during  the  time  that  it  is  needed  to  support  critical  system  functionality? 

•  What  maintenance  capabilities,  including  spare  parts  inventories,  will  be  provided  to  restore  failed 
hardware  components  and  configurations,  via  repair  and/or  replacement  actions,  to  an  operational 
state? 

•  How  should  structural  redundancy  be  provided  in  the  system  architecture,  i.e.  how  should  the 
system's  hardware  components  be  organized  into  logical  and/or  physical  configurations,  such  that 
functional  continuity  can  be  maintained  to  an  acceptable  degree  after  a  component  failure  occurs? 


These  questions  are  the  basis  for  what  may  be  called  system  reliability,  maintainability,  and  availability 
(RMA)  analysis,  where  reliability  relates  to  the  ability  of  the  system  to  operate  correctly  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  (e.g.,  in  support  of  a  particular  mission),  maintainability  relates  to  the  ability  of  the  system  to 
restore  components  and  functional  capabilities  that  have  failed,  and  availability  relates  to  the  likelihood  that 
the  system  is  an  operational  state  at  a  given  moment  of  time  (e.g.  at  the  beginning  of,  or  at  some  critical 
point  during,  a  mission).  These  three  basic  aspects  of  dependability  are  closely  related;  for  example, 
increasing  either  reliability  or  maintainability  tends  to  improve  availability.  Depending  upon  the  system  or 
aspect  of  a  system  under  consideration,  any  or  all  of  the  basic  RMA  "ilities"  may  be  of  particular  importance. 

The  initial  dependability  specification  capability  developed  for  SDAT  is  oriented  toward  capturing 
system  design  characteristics  that  are  relevant  to  system  RMA  analysis.  The  design  representation 
schema  that  is  used  to  capture  this  information  is  expressed  as  a  dependability  design  meta-model. 
(Generally,  a  meta-model  is  a  schema  that  describes  the  structure  and  types  of  information  contained  in  a 
class  of  models  [1]).  The  SDAT  meta-model  is  based  on  an  entity-relationship-attribute-plus-inheritance 
framework  that  is  consistent  with  the  Case  Data  Interchange  Format  (CDIF)  standard  currently  being 
formalized  by  the  Electronic  Industries  Association  (EIA)  [2].  Compliance  with  the  EIA  CDIF  standard  offers 
the  potential  for  SDAT,  ultimately,  to  be  able  to  exchange  system  design  information  with  other  system 
engineering  tools  that  comply  with  the  same  standard. 

The  SDAT  dependability  design  meta-model  supports  specification  at  three  levels:  component, 
configuration,  and  mission.  The  design  information  that  is  specified  in  each  of  these  areas  is  summarized 
briefly  below. 

Components.  At  the  component  level,  the  basic  unit  of  specification  is  called  a  line  replaceable  unit 
(LRU)-,  these  are  the  physical  devices  that  are  repaired  or  replaced  when  a  failure  occurs  during  system 
operation.  The  rate  at  which  components  fail  during  operation  is  specified  in  terms  of  a  Mean  Time  to 
Failure  parameter  for  each  LRU  type.  Component  maintainability  characteristics  are  specified  in  terms  of  a 
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Mean  Time  to  Repair  parameter,  or  the  amount  of  time  required  to  restore  a  failed  unit  to  an  operational 
state,  a  Mean  Time  to  Replace  parameter,  or  the  amount  of  time  required  to  remove  and  replace  a  failed 
on-line  unit,  and  a  Sparing  Level,  or  the  number  of  additional  units  of  a  given  type  initially  available  to 
replace  failed  units.  ^ 

Dependability  metrics  that  are  computed  by  SDAT  for  LRU  types,  and  for  which  separate  "slots"  are 
provided  in  the  dependability  design  meta-model,  are  Availability,  or  the  probability  at  a  random  instant  of 
time  that  an  on-line  unit  of  a  given  type  is  operating  correctly,  and  Mean  Time  to  Restore,  or  the  averaoe 
time  required  to  restore  operational  capability  to  a  failed  unit,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  an  on-line 
component  which  fails  when  spare  parts  inventories  are  exhausted  may  have  to  wait  for  physical  repair 
actions  to  be  completed  before  functional  capability  is  restored. 

Configurations.  The  organization  of  components  into  configurations  to  provide  structural  redundancy 
IS  s^cified^  iri  SDAT  using  reliability  graphs.  These  diagrams  (which  can  be  expressed  equivalently  as 
^ault  trees  )  in^cate  the  ability  of  the  system  to  reallocate  functionality  to  alternative  components  after 
inrt/o  ^  o^ur.  To  accourt  for  the  fact  that  switchover  of  functionality  may  occur  at  multiple  levels  of 
aggregation,  and  to  simplify  specification  and  analysis  of  the  graphs  themselves,  SDAT  allows  reliability 
graphs  to  be  defined  hierarchically,  i.e.  a  reliability  graph  may  contain  other  graphs.  Reliability  graphs  may 

(including  "K-of-N"  type  specifications),  or  may  be 
a^rtrarily  implex.  Dependability  metncs  computed  for  reliability  graphs  include  Availability.  Mean  Time  to 

Restore,  which  correspond  to,  respectively,  the  basic  RMA  metrics  steady-state 
Lerage  downtime  fraction  of  time  that  the  configuration  is  operational),  average  uptime,  and 

Mtssions-  SDAT  also  uses  reliability  graphs  to  represent  the  mission  capabilities  that  are  to  be 
computer  systero.  The  Mission  Time  parameter  specified  for  each  mission  capability 
continuous  interval  of  time  during  which  correct  operation  of  the  system  is  required  to 

aspect  or  phase  of  the  mission.  The  Mission  Reliability 
annotated  mission-based  (transient)  dependability  results:  it  represents  the 
probability  that  no  critical  failure  occurs  in  the  computer  system  during  the  specified  Mission  Time. 

4.  SDAT  Dependability  Evaluation  Component 

imifTi’Inf  rfr  design  infornotion  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  including  line  replaceable 
and  maintainability  characteristics,  hardware  redundancy  structures,  and  critical 
Quantitative  dependability  models  that  compute  estimates  of 

SSc  nnrf  ’  and  availability.  In  the  current  version  of  SDAT,  two  different  types  of 

analysis  are  performed:  steady-state  and  transient. 

dependability  analysis  is  concerned  with  the  overall  readiness  of  a  computer  system  to 

dS  at'the  LR?np"v^ failures,  repairs,  and  on-line  replacements  taking 

®  reconfigurations  (switchovers)  taking  place  at  the 

Prireary  goal  is  to  determine  the  percentage  of  time  that  sufficient  hardware  is 

*?  critical  mission  functionality;  steady-state  metrics  applicable  at  the  LRU  and 

configuration  levels  may  also  be  of  interest.  u  c  m  me  i_nu  ana 

!n  fh?®  steady-state  dependability  metrics  that  are  calculated  for  each  LRU  type  by  SDAT,  as  mentioned 

Availability  and  Mean  Time  to  Restore  (MTTR).  For  each  configuration  and 
rSo  fMlTR^fFor  m  are  Availability.  Mean  Time  To  Failure  (MTTF),  and  Mean  Time  to 

iSmf  onJ  •  ®  reeasure  of  Inherent  reliability,  or  mean  component 

Wet  me.  and  is  specified  by  the  user  as  part  of  a  dependability  design  description.)  Sr  LRUs 

defirlrtionsTn  use”fe"^'^^'°^  capabilities,  the  terminology  used  above  is  consistent  with  the  "standard" 


Availability  = _ mean  uptime _ ^  MTTF 

mean  uptime  +  mean  downtime  MTTF  +  MTTR 
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The  approach  used  in  SDAT  for  evaluation  of  steady-state  dependability  metrics,  illustrated  in  Figure 
2,  is  to  first  perform  analysis  at  the  LRU  level,  then  use  the  component-level  results  to  obtain  results  for 
the  reliability  graphs  corresponding  to  configuration  types  and  mission  capabilities. 


Figure  2:  Steady-State  Dependability  Analysis 


LRU  Availability  and  MTTR  results  are  computed  as  a  function  of  LRU  failure  rates,  repair  times, 
replacement  times,  and  sparing  levels,  using  a  Markov  chain  based  LRU  RMA  model.  Either  one  of  two 
different  computational  methods  (an  exact  Markov  chain  solver,  and  a  approximate  solution  method  based 
on  state  aggregation  techniques  that  has  been  used  to  analyze  closed  queueing  networks  [3])  may  be 
used  for  a  given  class  of  LRUs,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  underlying  mathematical  model. 

Steady-state  dependability  results  for  each  reliability  graph  are  computed  as  a  function  of  the  graph’s 
topological  structure,  as  well  as  the  results  computed  for  the  graph's  constituent  elements  (LRUs  or  other 
reliability  graphs).  For  series-parallel  configurations,  a  binomial  reduction  algorithm  is  applied  [4],  and  for 
arbitrarily  complex  configurations  (source-terminal  path  structures),  a  union  of  tie  sets  probability 
expansion  algorithm  [5]  is  used.  A  simple  series  reduction  algorithm  is  used  to  compute  steady-state 
results  for  each  mission  capability  graph. 

Transient  dependability  analysis  is  concerned  with  dependability  behavior  occurring  within  a  fixed 
interval  of  time,  such  as  during  a  critical  phase  of  a  mission,  or  during  an  entire  mission.  For  each  mission 
capability  defined,  based  on  the  specified  mission  duration  and  on  the  particular  configurations  required 
for  mission  success,  SDAT  calculates  Mission  Reliability,  or  the  probability  that  sufficient  operational 
hardware  remains  available  to  support  the  mission  capability  throughout  its  duration.  It  is  assumed  that 
switchover  to  backup  components  can  occur  during  the  mission  (as  expressed  in  the  reliability  graph 
corresponding  to  the  mission  capability),  but  that  physical  repair  and  or  replacement  of  LRUs  does  not 
take  place  during  the  mission.  This  means  that  failure  of  an  LRU  that  is  required  for  the  mission,  but  for 
which  there  is  no  on-line  backup,  will  cause  immediate  failure  of  the  mission. 

Upon  completion  of  steady-state  calculations  for  each  LRU,  configuration  type,  and  mission  capability, 
and  transient  calculations  for  each  mission  capability,  the  dependability  results  produced  by  SDAT  are 
back  annotated  in  the  dependability  design  specification,  by  instantiating  the  appropriate  parameters  with 
the  values  determined  during  the  evaluation. 
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5.  Future  Work 


Future  work  on  SDAT  will  address  three  primary  technical  areas:  (1)  dependability  specification 
enhancements,  (2)  dependability  evaluation  enhancements,  and  (3)  integration  of  SDAT  with  other  Navy 
information  models  and  system  engineering  tools. 

In  the  area  of  dependability  specification,  among  the  areas  where  extensions  to  the  SDAT 
dependability  design  meta-model  are  needed  are:  (a)  more  detailed  specification  of  mission  phases  and 
operational  modes,  including  the  effects  of  dynamic  task  reallocation  and/or  functional  reconfiguration 
schemes,  (b)  additional  maintenance  and  logistics  parameters,  including  multi-stage  repair  facilities  and 
scheduled  maintenance  policies,  (c)  representation  of  transitions  between  operational  states  related  to 
fault  detection,  structural  reconfiguration,  and  functional  recovery  capabilities,  (d)  representation  of  the 
effects  of  transient  hardware  faults,  software  faults,  and  human  reliability  factors. 

In  the  area  of  dependability  evaluation,  extensions  that  are  needed  to  the  suite  of  methods  currently 
in  SDAT  include  the  following:  (a)  methods  to  analyze  multiple  mission  phases  and/or  operational  modes, 
(b)  expanded  analytic  or  simulation  based  methods  for  analyzing  complex  system  maintenance  and 
logistics  specifications,  (c)  methods  to  analyze  the  effects  of  fault  handling  behavior  and  other  "fast 
transition"  states,  (d)  approximate  methods  for  bounding  dependability  results  in  complex  reliability 
graphs,  and  (e)  methods  to  compute  "worst  case"  dependability  results,  such  as  percentiles  of  down  time 
based  on  failure  and  repair  probability  distribution  information. 

A  continuing  objective  of  the  SDAT  development  effort  is  to  provide  for  interoperability  between 
SDAT  and  other  Navy  models,  methods,  and  system  engineering  tools.  Proposed  steps  to  accomplish 
SDAT  integration  in  the  future  include:  (a)  integrating  the  SDAT  dependability  design  meta-model  with 
system  design  capture  information  models  currently  being  developed  within  the  Engineering  of  Complex 
Systems  (ECS)  block  program,  (b)  adding  a  CDIF  import/export  component  to  SDAT  to  provide  for  file 
exchange  with  other  tools  supporting  the  CDIF  standard,  and  (c)  developing  an  application  program 
interface  (API)  that  will  allow  SDAT  to  be  embedded  in  other  tools,  for  example  as  a  computational  engine 
that  can  be  accessed  by  design  optimization  tools. 
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ABSTRACT 

Database  systems  for  real-time  applications  must  satisfy  timing  constraints  associated  with  transactions, 
in  addition  to  maintaining  data  consistency.  In  addition  to  real-time  requirements,  security  is  usually 
required  in  many  DoD-related  systems,  because  sensitive  information  must  be  safeguarded.  In  general, 
the  requirement  of  multilevel  security  conflicts  with  the  timing  requirements  of  the  database.  Decisions  in 
transaction  scheduling  and  conflict  resolution  for  concurrency  control  in  real-time  databases  do  not  con¬ 
sider  security  levels  that  are  critical  to  support  multilevel  security.  This  paper  addresses  transaction 
scheduling  and  concurrency  control  in  real-time  secure  databases  -  one  of  the  critical  issues  that  must  be 
investigated  to  support  multilevel  secure  database  systems  for  real-time  applications. 


1.  Introduction 

A  real-time  database  management  system  (RTDBMS)  is  a  transaction  processing  system  where 
transactions  have  explicit  timing  constraints.  Typically,  a  timing  constraint  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
deadline,  a  certain  time  in  the  future  by  which  a  transaction  needs  to  be  completed.  A  deadline  is  said  to 
hthard  if  it  cannot  be  missed  or  else  the  result  is  useless.  If  a  deadline  can  be  missed,  it  is  a  soft  deadline. 
With  soft  deadlines,  the  usefulness  of  a  result  may  decrease  after  the  deadline  is  missed.  In  RTDBMS, 
the  correctness  of  transaction  processing  depends  not  only  on  maintaining  consistency  constraints  and 
producing  correct  results,  but  also  on  the  time  at  which  a  transaction  is  completed.  Transactions  must  be 
scheduled  and  processed  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  completed  before  their  corresponding  deadlines 
expire.  Real-time  database  systems  are  being  used  for  a  variety  of  applications  such  as  process  control, 
mission  critical  applications  in  command  and  control  systems  and  radar  systems,  computer  integrated 
manufacturing  systems,  and  air  traffic  control  systems,  among  others. 

Conventional  data  models  and  databases  are  not  adequate  for  time-critical  applications,  since  they 
are  not  designed  to  provide  features  required  to  support  real-time  transactions.  They  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  average  performance,  while  possibly  yielding  unacceptable  worst-case  response  times.  Very 
few  of  them  allow  users  to  specify  or  ensure  timing  constraints.  During  the  last  few  years,  several 
research  and  development  efforts  have  been  reported  on  RTDBMSs  [SIGM88,  HUAN91  KIM93 
SHA91,  SON90,  SON91,  SON92,  SON92b,  SON93,  SON94]. 

While  the  advances  were  being  made  in  the  area  of  RTDBMS  during  the  past  decade,  much  work 
has  been  earned  out  on  the  design  and  development  of  a  multilevel  secure  database  management  system 
(MLS/DBMS),  mainly  based  on  the  relational  data  model  (see,  for  example,  [AFSB83,  DENN87, 
STAC90]).  As  a  result,  at  present,  some  of  these  MLS/DBMSs  are  commercially  available.  In  these 
database  systems,  users  cleared  at  different  levels  are  expected  to  access  and  share  a  database  consisting 
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of  data  at  different  sensitivity  levels.  The  MLS/DBMS  must  ensure  that  users  obtain  data  classified  at  or 
below  their  security  levels. 

Most  of  these  MLS/DBMSs  are  expected  to  be  used  for  C^I  applications.  In  principle,  however,  any 
database  system  that  maintains  sensitive  information  to  be  shared  by  multiple  users  with  different  levels 
of  security  clearance  requires  multilevel  security.  Many  of  these  applications  also  require  RTDBMSs.  As 
more  and  more  of  such  systems  are  in  use,  one  cannot  avoid  the  need  for  integrating  them.  That  is,  the 
RTDBMSs  have  to  be  made  multilevel  secure  and  the  MLS/DBMSs  need  to  support  real-time  applica¬ 
tions.  Not  much  work  has  been  reported  on  developing  DBMSs  which  supports  both  the  synthesized 
requirements  of  multilevel  security  and  real-time.  Recently,  at  the  first  TF.F.F.  Workshop  on  Real-Time 
Applications,  we  presented  a  position  paper  on  issues  for  supporting  both  requirements  [SON93b].  Our 
focus  was  on  the  security  impact  on  real-time  transaction  processing  as  well  as  discuss  architectural 
issues  and  data  modeling  issues  to  support  real-time  applications  which  require  multilevel  security.  In  this 
position  paper,  we  concentrate  on  the  issue  of  transaction  scheduling  and  outline  our  approach  to  achiev¬ 
ing  trade-offs  between  security  and  real-time  requirements. 


2.  Transaction  Scheduling  for  Multilevel  Security 

Concurrency  control  is  used  in  databases  to  manage  the  concurrent  execution  of  operations  by  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects  on  the  same  data  object  such  that  consistency  is  maintained.  In  multilevel  secure  data¬ 
bases,  there  is  the  additional  problem  of  maintaining  consistency  without  introducing  covert  channels.  A 
concurrency  control  algorithm  is  said  to  be  fair  if  the  same  level  of  service  is  provided  to  all  classes  of 
transactions,  where  the  definition  of  service  varies  with  the  application.  For  a  real-time  system,  it  could 
signify  the  guaranteeing  of  a  deadline,  while  in  a  conventional  database  system  it  could  be  the  response 
time  for  each  transaction. 

Timing  constraints  have  been  found  to  have  conflicts  with  consistency  requirements.  As  a  result, 
various  transaction  processing  algorithms  have  been  adapted  to  support  real-time  applications  [HUAN9l', 
SHA91,  SON91,  SON93].  Similarly,  since  security  constraints  have  also  been  found  to  have  conflicts 
with  consistency  requirements,  various  transaction  processing  algorithms  have  been  adapted  for  a  mul¬ 
tilevel  environment  [THUR92]. 

Covert  channel  analysis  and  removal  is  the  single  most  important  issue  in  multilevel  secure  con¬ 
currency  control.  The  notion  of  non-interference  has  been  proposed  as  a  simple  and  intuitively  satisfying 
definition  of  what  it  means  for  a  system  to  be  secure.  The  property  of  non-interference  states  that  the  out¬ 
put  as  seen  by  a  subject  must  be  unaffected  by  the  inputs  of  another  subject  at  a  higher  access  class.  This 
means  that  a  subject  at  a  lower  access  class  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  outputs  from  the 
system  in  response  to  an  input  sequence  including  actions  from  a  higher  level  subject  and  an  input 
sequence  in  which  all  inputs  at  a  higher  access  class  have  been  removed. 

We  have  developed  a  secure  two-phase  locking  protocol  (S2PL)  to  address  the  requirement  of  mul¬ 
tilevel  security  in  transaction  scheduling  and  concurrency  control.  Instead  of  presenting  the  S2PL  proto¬ 
col,  we  briefly  outline  the  modifications  made  to  the  2PL  protocol  as  follows.  A  detail  description  of  the 
S2PL  and  its  correctness  proof  can  be  found  in  [DAVI93]. 

Consider  the  two  transactions,  T1  (SECRET)  and  T2  (UNCLASSIFIED).  T1  has  set  the  read  lock  on  x 
and  T2  needs  to  set  the  write  lock  on  x.  Basic  two  phase  locking  would  fail  to  support  security  require¬ 
ment  because  T2  would  be  blocked  because  of  the  readlock  of  Tl.  In  S2PL,  three  different  kinds  of  locks 
are  used  to  resolve  conflicts  among  transactions:  real  locks,  virtual  locks,  and  dependent  virtual  locks. 

(1)  Real  Lock  (of  the  form  pli[x]):  A  real  lock  is  set  for  an  action  pi[x]  if  no  other  conflicting  action 
has  a  real  lock  or  a  virtual  lock  on  x. 

(2)  Virtual  Lock  (of  the  form  vpli[x]):  A  virtual  lock  vpli[x]  is  set  for  an  action  pi[x]  if  a  transaction  at 
a  higher  access  class  holds  a  conflicting  lock  on  x  (pi[x]  has  to  be  a  write  to  satisfy  the  Bell- 
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LaPadula  properties).  The  virtual  lock  is  non-blocking.  Once  a  virtual  lock  vpli[x]  is  set,  pi[x]  is 
added  to  queueix]  and  he  next  action  in  Ti  is  ready  for  scheduling.  When  pi[x]  gets  to  the  front  of 
the  lock  queue,  its  virtual  lock  is  upgraded  to  a  real  lock  and  pi[x]  is  submitted  to  the  scheduler. 

(3)  Dependent  Virtual  Lock  (of  the  form  dvpli[x]):  A  dependent  virtual  lock  is  set  for  an  action  pi[x] 
(where  p  is  a  write)  if  a  previous  write  wi[y]  in  the  same  transaction  holds  a  virtual  lock.  An  action 
pi[x]  which  holds  a  dependent  virtual  lock  with  respect  to  another  action  wi[y]  is  not  allowed  to  set 
a  real  lock  or  a  virtual  lock  unless  wi[y]’s  virtual  lock  is  upgraded  to  a  real  lock. 


3.  Approach  towards  Synthesis  of  Security  and  Real-Time  Requirements 

Preliminary  results  from  the  performance  analysis  of  Secure  2PL  exhibit  a  much  better  response 
time  characteristic  than  Secure  OCC.  Its  operating  region  (the  portion  of  the  curve  before  the  saturation 
point)  is  much  larger  than  that  of  Secure  OCC.  Further,  staleness  is  not  an  issue  in  Secure  2PL  as  with 
Secure  MVTO.  However,  this  alone  does  not  suffice  when  timing  constraints  are  present  on  transactions. 
In  Secure  2PL,  transaction  scheduling  order  is  determined  purely  by  the  order  in  which  transactions 
acquire  locks.  No  conscious  effort  is  made  to  schedule  transactions  according  to  their  priority,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  how  close  a  transaction  is  to  meeting  its  deadline.  In  a  real-time  database  system  this  is  unaccept¬ 
able.  It  is  our  claim  that  the  security  properties  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  some  extent  to  ensure  a  certain 
degree  of  deadline  cognizance. 

A  covert  timing  channel  is  opened  between  two  collaborating  transactions  -  one  at  a  higher  access 
class  and  the  other  at  a  lower  access  class  -  if  the  higher  access  class  transaction  can  influence  the  delay 
seen  by  a  lower  access  class  transaction.  The  bandwidth  of  a  covert  channel  is  a  measure  of  how  easy  it  is 
for  the  higher  access  class  transaction  to  control  the  delay  seen  by  the  lower  access  class  transaction.  If 
there  is  a  great  degree  of  randomness  in  the  system,  i.e.,  an  indeterminate  number  of  transactions  could  be 
affecting  the  delay  that  the  higher  access  class  transactions  wants  a  lower  access  class  transaction  to 
experience,  then  the  bandwidth  is  low.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  higher  access  class  transaction  knows  that 
the  lower  access  class  transaction  to  which  it  wants  to  transmit  information  is  the  only  other  transaction  in 
the  system,  then  the  bandwidth  is  infinite.  Therefore,  when  security  has  to  be  sacrificed,  a  policy  that 
keeps  the  bandwidth  of  the  resulting  covert  channel  to  a  minimum  is  desirable.  To  ensure  this,  the  secu¬ 
rity  policy  has  to  be  adaptive,  i.e.,  determining  whether  security  is  to  be  violated  or  not  when  a  conflict 
arises  should  depend  on  the  current  state  of  the  system  and  not  on  a  static,  predecided  property.  Our 
adaptive  policy  to  resolve  conflicts  between  lock  holding  and  lock  requesting  transactions  is  based  on  past 
execution  history.  Whenever  a  transaction  Tl  requests  a  lock  on  a  data  item  x  on  which  another  transac¬ 
tion  T2  holds  a  conflicting  lock,  there  are  two  possible  options: 

•  Tl  could  be  blocked  until  T2  releases  the  lock. 

•  T2  could  be  aborted  and  the  lock  granted  to  Tl . 

If  Tl  were  at  a  higher  security  level  than  T2,  the  latter  option  would  be  a  violation  of  security.  However, 
if  Tl  has  greater  priority  than  T2,  then  the  latter  option  would  be  the  option  taken  by  a  real-time  con¬ 
currency  control  approach.  In  our  approach,  we  strike  a  balance  between  these  two  conflicting  options  by 
looking  up  past  history.  A  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  security  has  been  violated  in  the  past  is  calcu¬ 
lated.  A  similar  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  the  real-time  constraints  have  not  been  satisfied  can  be 
obtained  from  the  number  of  deadlines  missed  in  the  past.  These  two  measures  are  compared  and  depend¬ 
ing  on  which  value  is  greater,  either  the  security  properties  are  satisfied  or  the  higher  priority  transaction 
is  given  the  right  to  execute. 

The  two  factors  that  are  used  to  resolve  a  conflict  are: 

•  Security  Factor  (SF):  (number  of  conflicts  for  which  security  is  maintained/  total  number  of  conflicts)  x 
difference  in  security  level  between  the  two  conflicting  transactions. 
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•  Deadline  Miss  Factor  (DMF):  number  of  transactions  that  missed  their  deadline/total  number  of  transac- 
tions  committed 

Two  factors  are  involved  in  the  calculation  of  SF.  The  first  factor  is  the  degree  to  which  security  has 
been  satisfied  in  the  past,  measured  by  the  number  of  conflicts  for  which  security  has  been  maintained. 
Secondly,  we  also  assume  that  the  greater  the  difference  in  security  levels  between  the  transactions 
involved  in  the  conflict,  the  more  important  it  is  to  maintain  security.  DMF  is  determined  only  by  the 
number  of  deadline  misses  in  the  past.  Note  that  for  a  comparison  with  DMF,  (1  -  SF)  has  to  be  used, 
since  (1  SF)  is  a  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  security  has  been  violated.  Now,  a  simple  comparison 
(1  -  SF)  >  DMF  is  not  enough,  since  different  systems  need  to  maintain  different  levels  of  security. 
Therefore,  we  define  two  weighting  factors,  a  and  ^  for  (1  -  SF)  and  DMF  respectively.  If  a  x  (1  -  SF)  > 
b  X  DMF,  then  for  the  conflict  under  consideration,  the  security  properties  are  more  important  and  there¬ 
fore  the  conflict  is  decided  in  favor  of  the  transaction  at  a  lower  access  class.  If  the  opposite  is  true,  then 
the  transaction  with  higher  priority  is  given  precedence.  Note  that  at  low  conflict  rates,  it  may  be  poLible 
to  satisfy  both  security  and  real-time  requirements  simultaneously.  As  a  result,  the  comparison  is  not 
made  until  the  DMF  reaches  a  certain  threshold  value  DMISS_THRESH.  The  parameters 
DMISS_THRESH,  a  and  b  can  be  tuned  for  the  desired  level  of  security.  A  very  high  value  of 
DMISS_THRESH  or  a  very  high  value  of  a  compared  to  b  would  result  in  SF  being  maintained  at  1.0, 
i.e.,  for  all  conflicts  the  security  properties  are  satisfied.  A  very  high  value  of  b  compared  to  a  would 
result  in  an  SF  value  of  0.0,  i.e.,  the  behavior  would  be  similar  to  that  of  2PL-HP  [ABB92].  For  a  desired 
value  of  SF  between  0  and  1,  the  values  of  a,  b,  and  DMISS_THRESH  would  have  to  be  tuned  based  on 
the  arrival  rate  of  transactions. 

The  hybrid  protocol  can  be  specified  as  follows: 

If  a  conflict  between  a  lock  holding  transaction  T1  and  a  lock  requesting  transaction  T2  arises,  the  conflict 
is  settled  using  the  following  rules: 

If  DMF  <  DMISS_THRESH  then  follow  the  steps  taken  by  the  Secure  2PL  protocol. 

Else  if  ax{l-SF)>bx  DMF,  follow  the  steps  taken  by  the  Secure  2PL  protocol. 

Else  break  the  conflict  in  favor  of  the  transaction  with  the  higher  priority. 


4.  Concluding  Remarks 

Many  DoD  systems  tend  to  be  large,  complex,  distributed,  real-time,  fault-tolerant,  and  require  mul¬ 
tilevel  security.  Often,  supporting  more  than  one  different  types  of  requirements  is  a  challenging  task, 
since  some  of  them  are  not  compatible  with  each  other.  In  this  paper,  we  discussed  issues  on  supporting 
the  requirements  of  real-time  and  multilevel  security  in  database  systems.  There  are  still  several  issues 
that  need  further  investigation.  Defining  the  capacity  of  covert  channels  and  how  to  use  it  to  control  the 
trade-offs  between  timing  and  multilevel  security  requirements  is  one  of  them.  We  have  started  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  performace  of  secure  concurrency  control  protocols  and  different  methods  for  integrated  support 
of  real-time  and  security. 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper  we  identify  several  areas  in  which  the  satisfaction  of  security  requirements  can 
affect  the  cost  and  performance  of  a  system,  and  describe  what  is  known  about  tradeoffs  in  these 
areas.  The  areas  we  investigate  include  both  features  offered  by  the  system  and  the  procedures 
that  are  involved  in  building  the  system. 


1  Introduction 

When  designing  a  system  of  any  magnitude,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  must  satisfy  a 
large  number  of  requirements,  some  of  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  each  other.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  necessary  to  trade  off"  the  different  requirements  against  each  other;  in  other  cases  it  may 
be  possible  to  identify  other  system  features  that  may  be  traded  off  to  resolve  the  conflicts  between 
the  two  requirements.  This  is  as  true  of  security  as  it  is  of  any  other  system  requirement. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  identify  security  tradeoffs  it  is  necessary  first  to  identify  the 
various  areas  m  which  security  can  affect  the  cost  or  performance  of  a  system,  and  then  to  identify 
t  e  ways  the  various  costs  can  be  traded  off,  either  against  each  other  or  against  other  system 
requirements.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  identify  such  a  set  of  potential  tradeoff  areas  security 
that  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  for  a  more  detailed  investigation  in  the  future. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  four  major  tradeoff  areas  that  we  have 
identified.  The  first  two  are  in  the  area  of  communications,  where  by  “communication”  we  mean 
any  method  of  data  transfer,  including  reading  files,  writing  to  files,  and  sending  of  messages  over 
a  network.  There  are  two  potential  costs  here:  costs  arising  from  restrictions  on  communications 
and  costs  arising  from  additional  required  communications.  Restrictions  on  communications  are 
necessary  to  maintain  secrecy  and  integrity  of  data;  these  restrictions  may  have  an  impact  on 
system  performance,  since  communications  that  are  normally  used  in  operating  a  system  may  be 
prohibited  or  restricted.  On  the  other  hand,  additional  communications  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  authenticate  different  parts  of  a  distributed  system  to  each  other  and  to  exchange  information, 

such  as  cryptographic  keys,  that  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  privacy  and  integrity  of 
communications.  °  ^ 

The  other  two  areas  we  examine  are  less  easy  to  quantify.  These  are  areas  that  are  relevant  more 
o  the  procedure  of  building  or  certifying  a  secure  system  than  to  the  system  features  themselves. 
They  are  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  evaluate  and  certify  a  secure  system,  and  the  risk  posed 
by  using  the  system.  Risk  and  assurance  can  be  traded  off  against  each  other,  but,  as  we  shall  see 
there  are  other  tradeoffs  possible  when  this  one  is  not  desirable. 
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2  Restrictions  on  Communications 


Restrictions  on  communication  can  range  from  the  obvious  to  the  esoteric.  One  the  more  obvious 
end  of  the  spectrum,  for  example,  it  is  clear  that  the  ability  to  modify  software  that  is  involved  in 
running  an  operating  system  should  be  greatly  restricted.  It  is  precisely  the  lack  of  such  restrictions 
that  make  most  personal  computers  so  vulnerable  to  viruses,  for  example.  For  systems  that  are 
supposed  to  offer  an  extremely  high  degree  of  data  protection,  such  as  multilevel  systems  which  are 
intended  to  protect  data  classified  at  different  security  levels,  the  requirements  can  be  much  more 
stringent.  According  to  the  Trusted  Computing  System  Evaluation  Criteria  (TCSEC)  [DoD83], 
code  must  be  divided  into  the  Trusted  Computing  Base,  which  is  charged  with  enforcing  the 
security  policy,  and  untrusted  code.  The  untrusted  code  usually  constrained  by  some  form  of  the 
BeU/LaPadula  model  [BL76],  in  which  an  untrusted  process  is  assigned  a  security  level  and  is 
allowed  only  to  read  data  at  its  level  and  below,  and  only  to  write  data  at  its  level  or  above.  The 
reason  for  the  latter  is  because  the  untrusted  process  is  not  trusted  not  to  copy  highly  sensitive  data 
down  to  a  less  sensitive  repository.  This  “no  write-down”  requirement  may  be  further  restricted 
for  integrity  reasons. 

Restrictions  on  communications  in  multilevel  systems  become  even  more  strict  as  the  data 
protected  becomes  more  sensitive  and  the  risks  posed  leakage  or  disclosure  become  greater.  At  this 
point,  it  also  becomes  necessary  to  guard  against  the  exploitation  of  covert  channels.  These  are 
communication  channels  be  means  of  which  an  untrusted  process  running  at  a  high  security  level 
can  pass  sensitive  data  to  an  untrusted  process  at  a  low  security  level  making  use  of  an  effect  the 
high  process  has  on  the  system  that  is  visible  to  the  low  process.  Give  an  example  here. 

The  easiest  way  of  closing  a  covert  channel  is  to  partition  all  system  resources.  This  of  course 
has  a  very  negative  effect  on  system  performance.  Thus  other  methods  have  been  developed,  such  as 
adding  noise  to  a  channel  by  making  a  shared  resource  unavailable  from  time  to  time,  that  can  have 
variable  effects  on  system  performance,  depending  on  the  degree  to  which  one  wants  to  reduce  the 
capacity  of  the  channel.  A  number  of  studies  documenting  the  tradeoffs  between  performance  and 
capacity  reduction  have  appeared  in  the  literature.  These  include  empirical  studies  that  measure 
the  results  of  applying  various  techniques  on  implemented  channels  [BCG+94],  and  studies  that 
use  information  theory  to  compute  the  capacity  of  channels  that  may  be  affected  by  a  number  of 
different  parameters  [Mil87,  TG88,  Mos91,  Gra93]. 

3  Required  Communications 

If  a  system  is  distributed,  so  that  some  communication  between  components  takes  place  in  a  hostile 
environment  that  may  include  passive  or  active  eavesdroppers,  than  additional  communications 
may  be  required  in  order  to  authenticate  various  components  of  the  system  to  each  other  and 
to  distribute  cryptographic  keys  so  that  components  can  communicate  securely.  Traditional  low- 
overhead  solutions  such  as  passwords  do  not  provide  sufficient  protection  in  such  an  environment; 
an  intruder  can  simply  read  the  password  as  it  goes  across  the  communication  channel  and  use  it 
to  gain  access  to  the  system.  In  order  to  gain  even  a  recisonable  degree  of  security,  some  use  of 
encryption,  both  for  secrecy  and  authentication,  is  required.  This  means  that  protocols  for  key 
distribution  and  authentication  need  to  be  introduced  that  can  increase  the  burden  on  a  system  in 
a  number  of  ways. 

In  general,  there  are  three  ways  in  which  the  introduction  of  cryptographic  protocols  for  au¬ 
thentication  and  secrecy  can  affect  system  performance.  One  of  these  is  the  number  or  length  of 
messages.  A  mutual  authentication  protocol  involves  at  least  three  messages,  for  example.  A  key 
distribution  protocol  wiU  require  five  or  six,  or  more  depending  upon  the  application  involved.  The 
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second  added  cost  is  the  expense  of  performing  the  encryption  operation  itself.  The  third  added  cost 
is  the  overhead  required  to  manage,  guard,  and  generate  cryptographic  keys  and  authentication  in¬ 
formation.  A  cryptographic  authentication  system  must  make  the  use  of  one  or  more  authentication 
servers  whose  job  it  is  to  provide  the  information  that  parties  using  the  system  need  to  authenticate 
each  other,  as  well  possible  to  generate  keys  that  will  be  used  for  secure  communication. 

Tradeoffs  between  security  and  performance  in  this  area  are  not  necessarily  clear-cut,  but  in 
general  there  is  some  correlation  between  the  number  of  messages  used  in  an  authentication  protocol 
and  the  degree  of  security  that  is  achieved.  In  [Gon93]  a  study  of  several  kinds  of  protocols 
describing  the  degree  of  security  of  each  kind  together  with  the  number  of  messages  needed  to 
achieve  it  makes  this  tradeoff  explicit. 

It  is  possible  to  trade  off  the  various  performance  costs  of  secure  communication  against  each 
other  in  some  cases.  The  use  of  public  key  cryptography  can  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  man¬ 
agement  overhead  needed.  When  single  key  cryptography  is  used,  the  authentication  server  must 
know  a  m^ter  key  for  each  principal,  which  must  be  kept  secret.  Any  response  to  a  request  to 
have  a  session  key  delivered  to  a  principal  must  be  responded  to  by  a  message  encrypted  with  that 
principal  s  master  key.  On  the  other  hand,  if  public  key  cryptography  is  used,  only  the  princi¬ 
pals’  public  keys,  which  do  not  need  to  be  kept  secret,  need  to  be  known.  It  is  possible  even  for 
the  authentication  server  to  go  “off-Une”  by  providing  each  principal  a  certificate  signed  with  the 
server’s  private  key  that  contains  that  principal’s  name  and  public  key  as  well  as  any  other  relevant 
information.  However,  public-key  cryptography  is  usually  more  computationally  expensive  than 
single-key,  enough  so  that  performance  can  be  visibly  effected  by  its  use.  Thus  in  this  case  we  are 
trading  off  performance  costs  against  key  management  overhead  costs. 


4  System  Development  and  Evaluation  Time 

System  development  and  evaluation  time  is  the  greatest  hidden  cost  of  a  secure  system.  In  order  for 
a  secure  system  to  be  usable  as  such,  it  must  not  only  be  secure,  it  must  be  believed  to  be  secure. 
But  often  the  work  required  to  provide  such  assurance  can  add  a  significant  to  the  development 
time  and  expense  of  a  system.  The  extended  time  necessary  for  evaluation  can  have  a  hidden 
negative  effect  on  system  performance;  often  system  performance  suffers  not  as  a  direct  result  of 
implementing  security  mechanisms  but  because  the  system  evaluation  takes  such  a  long  time  that 
the  latest  means  for  improving  system  performance  are  not  used,  simply  because  they  were  not 
available  at  the  time  the  system  was  built. 

There  are  several  strategies  for  reducing  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  providing  assurance. 
One,  of  course,  is  to  keep  the  size  of  the  part  of  the  system  charged  with  enforcing  the  security 
po  cy  ^  small  and  well-structured  as  possible.  This  is  a  weU-known  principle,  that  is  used  as 
the  basis  of  the  TCSEC.  Another,  perhaps  less  weU-known  strategy,  is  to  limit  the  kinds  of  secure 
systems  that  can  be  developed.  The  reasoning  behind  this  strategy  is  that,  if  only  certain  kinds 
of  systems  can  be  developed,  then  the  techniques  for  securing  them  and  assuring  that  the  security 
IS  adequate  wiU  become  well  enough  understood  so  that  they  can  be  appUed  in  a  timely  fashion 
This,  for  example,  was  the  strategy  behind  the  TCSEC,  to  only  allow  a  smaff  number  of  classes  of 
secure  systems  that  could  however  be  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  applications  [Pot94].  This  approach 
of  course  has  the  danger  that  the  limits  may  be  so  severe  that  it  is  not  possible  to  build  compliant 
systems  that  enforce  necessary  security  requirements.  This  indeed  is  a  complaint  that  is  often  made 
against  the  TCSEC;  thus  the  newer  criteria,  such  as  the  European  ITSEC  [ITS91j  generally  provide 
more  flexibility  for  the  designer.  However,  this  greater  flexibility  has  the  potential  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  work  needed  to  provide  assurance;  decisions  that  were  hardwired  in  the  more  restricted 
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approach  now  must  be  justified. 


5  Risk 

Risk  is  a  function  of  the  degree  of  harm  that  will  result  if  a  system  fails  to  perform  its  security 
functions  properly  and  the  likely  hood  that  such  a  failure  will  occur.  One  way  of  reducing  risk  is 
to  increase  system  assurance;  however,  there  axe  other  approaches  that  may  also  reduce  risk  that 
can  be  applied.  One  of  these  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  functionality  provided  by  the  system.  In 
general,  the  more  functionality  a  system  provides,  the  greater  the  security  risk  will  be.  Greater 
functionality  gives  the  user  more  power  to  perform  actions  that  may  be  harmful,  and  it  also  may 
introduce  added  complexity  which  may  make  it  harder  to  assure  that  a  system  performs  its  security 
functions  properly.  To  give  some  examples,  consider  an  ATM  system  which  users  can  only  use  to 
find  out  the  size  of  their  bank  accounts  versus  one  in  which  users  can  also  withdraw  cash  and 
transfer  money  from  one  account  to  another  [LL85],  or  consider  a  system  which  contains  data 
classified  at  only  one  security  level  versus  a  system  that  protects  data  classified  at  different  security 
levels. 

The  degree  to  which  risk  can  be  traded  off  against  functionality  is  not  that  weU  understood,  but 
in  some  special  cases  rules  of  thumb  have  been  worked  out.  In  general,  it  is  understood  that,  the  less 
functionality  that  a  system  offers,  the  less  security  functionality  and  assurance  is  required.  This  is 
the  idea  behind  much  of  the  work  on  risk  analysis  for  security,  and  it  has  also  been  codified  for  use  in 
deciding  what  TCSEC  rating  is  necessary  for  a  system.  For  example  DoD  Directive  5200.28  [D0D88] 
provides  guidelines  for  the  TCSEC  rating  required  baaed  on  the  range  of  security  levels  of  data, 
and  the  range  of  user  clearances;  the  greater  the  range  of  security  classifications  or  clearances,  the 
higher  the  TCSEC  rating  required.  In  other  words,  the  greater  the  security  functionality  required, 
the  greater  the  degree  of  assurance  required.  The  work  of  Landwehr  and  Lubbes  [LL85]  takes  this 
approach  even  further  by  including  risk  factors  such  as  the  local  processing  capability  available 
to  the  user  (e.g.,  programmable  terminals  versus  fixed-function  interactive  terminals),  the  type  of 
communication  paths,  and  the  capabilities  the  system  gives  to  the  user  (e.g.,  transaction  processing 
versus  full  programming).  All  of  these  risk  factors  involve  adding  more  functionality  to  a  system. 
Thus  in  this  case  the  tradeoffs  are  between  functionality  and  risk.  When  risk  is  increased  the 
increased  cost  appears  in  the  necessity  for  greater  system  assurance. 


6  Conclusion 

In  this  paper  we  have  identified  a  number  of  tradeoff  areas  in  system  security  that  can  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  more  detailed  investigations.  As  we  have  seen  tradeoffs  can  occur  not  only  in  the  features 
offered  in  the  completed  system,  but  in  the  procedures  used  in  providing  the  assurance  that  the 
system  satisfies  the  desired  security  properties.  It  is  necessary  to  investigate  both  before  we  can 
reach  a  full  understanding  of  the  tradeoffs  involved  in  developing  a  secure  system. 
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Abstract 

Researchers  and  practitioners  have  become  proficient  at  designing  protocols  and  systems  that  achieve  the 
timeliness  requirements  associated  with  real-time  applications,  such  as  task  deadlines  and  responsiveness.  The 
concept  of  complex  system  dependability,  which  is  a  broad  term  addressing  the  system  ability  to  deliver  the  correct 
services  in  the  absence  of  total  system  failure,  or  catastrophic  faults,  has  not  been  fully  integrated  into  this  problem 
due  to  myths  and  misunderstandings  about  faults,  their  effects,  their  occurrence  probabilities,  and  the  types  of  faults 
which  need  to  be  tolerated.  Faults  are  often  assumed  to  be  random,  hardware  and  host  failure,  and  not  due  to  the 
application  software,  protocols,  or  application  specific  factors.  A  pervasive  misconception  about  real-time 
applications  is  that  dependability  assurance  in  the  presence  of  faults  is  either  unnecessary  or  too  expensive.  In  this 
paper,  we  address  this  and  other  fallacies  about  the  role  of  effective  fault  handling  in  ensuring  dependable  system 
services. 

1  Introduction 

During  the  last  25  years,  technological  advances  have  outpaced  the  development  of  system  engineering, 
synthesis  and  analysis  techniques  that  exploit  and  realize  new  concepts  and  capabilities  in  military  or  commercial 
products.  The  ECS  Block  Program  has  tried  to  remedy  this  situation  by  developing  methodologies  and  prototype 
tools  to  support  every  stage  in  the  lifecycle  of  a  corcplex  system.  However,  the  theoretical  justification  for 
interpreting  requirements,  for  making  design  and  implementation  decisions,  and  for  assuring  that  the  completed 
system  matches  both  the  requirements  and  the  intentions  of  the  requirements  writers  has  yet  to  be  developed 
completely.  The  IEEE  has  taken  steps  to  address  this  problem  by  creating  the  TSC  (technical  segment  committee) 
on  (ECCS  Engineering  Complex  Computing  Systems)  from  researchers  and  practitioners  in  real-time  systems, 
distributed  systems,  fault-tolerant  systems,  and  related  disciplines.  However,  a  continuing  bottleneck  in  the  ECCS 
process  is  the  lack  of  a  common  language  among  the  different  areas  of  interest. 

The  most  successful  effort  to  date  has  been  that  of  IFIP  woridng  group  10.4,  which  has  produced  the  concept  of 
dependability  as  a  general  term  to  address  key  characteristics  of  a  given  system,  described  by  editor  J.  Claude  LaPrie 
in  [1],  the  principle  source  of  this  note.  Fortunately,  dependability  has  become  the  latest  buzzword  for  addressing 
the  behavior  of  a  system  in  the  presence  of  faults,  used  as  synonymous  with  adjectives  like  “fault  tolerant”  ,  and 
“reliable”  as  system  descriptors.  Unfortunately  a  pervading  misconception  is  that  dependability  is  of  concern 
only  in  mission-  or  life-cntical  systems  needing  high  reliability,  and  is  unnecessary  in  most  real-time  systems  that 
focus  on  availability  instead.  Even  worse,  many  believe  that  the  concept  of  dependability  does  not  embrace 
timeliness  as  an  essential  system  quahty.  The  fault  removal  or  tolerance  techniques  needed  to  enhance  system 
dependability  are  often  discarded  as  too  expensive  or  too  restrictive  for  p)erformance  rated  systems.  Faults  are 
assumed  to  be  random,  due  to  hardware  and  host  failure,  not  due  to  the  application  software,  protocols,  or  application 
specific  factors.  In  this  talk,  we  address  these  fallacies  and  other  myths  about  dependability,  its  use  throughout  the 
system  life-cycle,  and  the  role  of  effective  fault  management  in  ^suring  dependable  real-time  service, 

2  Dependability~A  Synonym  for  Reliability  or  Fault  Tolerance? 

Dependability  is  that  quality  of  the  system  which  justifies  the  trust  placed  upon  the  service  it  delivers  [2]. 
The  service  delivered  by  a  system  is  judged  from  the  user’s  perspective,  where  a  user  is  a  human  being  or  another 
system.  The  impairments  to  depaidability  are  faults,  that  cause  errors,  which,  if  unchecked  or  ignored  can 
lead  to  system  failure.  This  definition  is  recursive  in  the  sense  that  the  failure  of  one  system  is  commonly 
inteipreted  as  a  fault  by  another  system  which  requires  the  services  of  the  first  system.  The  means  to  procure 
d^>eodability  include  fault  tolerance  and  fault  prevention  or  avoidance*  The  means  to  validate  or 
assure  dqiendability  include  fault  removal  and  fault  forecasting  or  prediction*  The  important  attributes 
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or  measures  of  dqjendability  include  reliability,  availability,  safety,  security.  Thus,  dependability  is  not  a 
replacement  for  any  single  tenn  that  describes  the  quality  of  service  provided  by  the  system.  In  fact,  any  measure  of 
system  service  quality,  such  as  responsiveness  in  a  real-time  system,  or  atomicity  in  a  communication 
protocol,  are  measures  of  dependability.  Some  level  of  dependability  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  any  system 
whose  services  must  be  trusted,  whether  or  not  faults  have  occurred. 

3  Must  real-time  systems  be  dependable? 

Many  developers  and  users  of  real-time  systems  beheve  that  fault-tolerance,  and  therefore  dep^dabihty,  are 
overkill  for  their  systems.  In  fact,  the  definition  of  correct  service  inherent  in  the  dependability  definition  also 
applies  to  timeliness  and  response  time.  That  is,  a  system  which  fails  to  meet  all  its  deadlines  is  by  definition  not 
dependable.  A  surprising  aspect  of  this  misconception  is  that  the  same  designers  see  no  problem  in  implementing 
checksums,  parity,  error  checking  and  detection  codes,  and  handshaking  in  commumcations,  all  of  which  are  designed 
to  either  detect  or  mask  faults. 

4  Is  dependability  an  all-or-nothing  prospect? 

Too  often  I  have  heard  colleagues  assess  the  fault  resiliency  of  a  system  by  saying  that  because  of  a  single 
point  of  failure,  the  system  was  not  fault  tolerant,  and  therefore  not  dependable.  This  is  also  the  myth  of  the 
fault-free  system.  Both  system  specifiers,  implementers  and  users  commonly  require,  claim,  or  assume  that  100% 
fault  detection  or  coverage  is  necessary  and  possible  in  a  real-time  computing.  In  point  of  fact,  the  concept  of 
dependability  does  not  require  a  system  to  be  resilient  to  all  possible  faults.  More  practically,  the  potential 
impairments  to  dependability  in  a  specific  system  need  to  be  stated  as  to  fault  type  and  number.  For  example,  a 
triplicated  voting  circuit  is  guaranteed  to  achieve  the  correct  value  as  long  as  any  two  of  its  inputs  are  correct  in  both 
time  and  value.  While  the  circuit  is  not  capable  of  tolerating  two  incorrect  inputs,  it  remains  resilient  to  some 
subset  of  all  faults. 

5  Can’t  all  system  host  failure  semantics  be  predicted? 

Work  on  handling  transient  system  overloads  and  assuring  system  responsiveness  abound  in  the  literature. 
However,  many  of  these  approaches  neglect  the  need  for  dejjendability  in  real-time  applications.  Some  assume  a 
tiered  approach  to  providing  system  services,  in  which  the  host  and  its  operating  system  are  the  lowest  layer, 
followed  by  a  fault-tolerant  service  layer.  The  actual  system  services  are  at  the  highest  level  in  the  tier.  In  models  of 
this  nature,  the  operating  system  is  the  weakest  Imk.  Not  only  are  host  failures  assumed  to  be  random,  but  the 
fault-tolerant  services  are  designed  based  on  assumptions  about  the  failure  semantics  of  the  host.  If  these 
assmnptions  are  violated,  then  the  system  fails  and  rollback  or  retry  after  the  host  recovers  is  needed  to  restore  the 
portion  of  the  real-time  application  assigned  to  the  failed  host.  Since  most  operating  systems  are  inherently 
unpredictable,  we  have  the  fault-tolerance  layer  essential  to  ensuring  correct  operations  in  the  presence  of  failures 
relying  upon  a  system  whose  fault  resUiency  is  questionable  at  best.  If  the  assumed  failure  semantics  are  violated, 
then  the  fault-tolerance  protocols  may  fail  without  the  applications  layer  being  aware  of  any  problem.  The  result 
could  be  an  incorrect  output  or  decision  which  cannot  be  identified  as  such. 

6  Discussion 

This  brief  note  has  ad^essed  but  a  few  of  the  myth-conceptions  about  dependability  and  the  role  of  feults  and 
fault  tolerance  techmques  in  assuring  dependability.  The  suggestions  provided  regarding  the  inclusion  of  effective 
fault-handling  methodologies  suitable  for  real-time  and  dependability  are  far  from  sufficiait  to  address  these  issues. 
Currently,  the  development  of  dependable  complex  systems  remains  an  art,  not  a  science.  However,  the  adoption  of 
common  terminology  among  researchers  and  practitioners  is  the  first  step  in  providing  a  common  fiamework  for 
system  sjKcification,  design,  development,  and  testing.  Interested  readers  diould  contact  the  author  regarding 
participation  in  the  ECCS,  to  continue  to  promulgate  this  work  and  its  approach  to  complex  computing  system 
design  and  usage. 
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Abstract 

There  are  two  problems  which  make  systems  engineering  for  dependability  difficult.  The  first  is 
that  methods  for  developing  dependable  systems  are  well-known  but  are  not  yet  well-integrated  into  the 
systems  engineering  process.  The  second  problem  is  related  to  the  first.  It  is  that  information  capture  for 
dependability  is  incomplete.  This  paper  focuses  on  the  problem  of  capturing  dependability  information 
relating  to  system  interfaces  and  observability,  and  the  propagation  of  errors  and  exceptions.  Background  for 
the  problem  is  given  in  Section  1.  Sections  2  and  3  contain  the  identification  and  a  proposed  classification 
of  information  on  observability,  errors  and  exceptions.  Finally,  in  Section  4,  a  mapping  of  the  information  to 
meta-models  for  data  interchange  and  design  capture  is  contained  in  the  last  section. 

1  Introduction 

The  systems  engineering  process  for  real-time  systems  usually  leaves  dependability  concerns  to  be 
treated  in  an  ad  hoc  manner  after  other  system  design  factors,  such  as  those  related  to  performance,  have 
been  addressed.  Thus  trade-offs  for  dependability  are  delayed  until  late  in  the  design  process.  This  has 
adverse  effects  on  the  cost  of  a  system  and  on  its  development  schedule.  In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  an 
improved  understanding  of  the  semantics  underlying  dependability  concepts  is  needed.  Much  work  in 
formulating  the  semantics  for  dependability  has  been  done  and  is  now  mature  enough  to  support  the 
development  of  systematic  systems  engineering  techniques  for  dependability.  These  semantics  can  be  used  to 
develop  meta-models  for  the  support  of  the  design  process  and  for  the  support  of  data-interchange.  A  meta¬ 
model  is  a  model  which  describes  a  class  of  models,  and  is  used  to  generate  models.  The  meta-models  for 
data-interchange  are  needed  to  support  the  system  design  and  evaluation  processes. 

If  dependability  considerations  are  to  be  integrated  into  the  system  design  process  there  are  several 
questions  to  be  answered: 

a.  What  dependability  information  needs  to  be  captured? 

b.  Which  meta-model  should  it  be  assigned  to? 

c.  How  should  it  be  represented? 

This  paper  attempts  to  give  partial  answers  to  these  questions.  Dependability  terminology  is  listed  in 
Section  1.1  in  order  to  introduce  the  basic  concepts.  In  Section  1.2  the  design  views  and  meta-models 
needed  for  systems  representation  are  discussed.  A  similar  discussion  appears  in  Section  1.3  for  data- 
interchange. 

1.1  Terminology 

A  great  deal  of  work  is  going  on  in  the  computer  engineering  and  standards  communities  dealing 
with  issues  of  dependability  terminology,  and  vnih  frameworks  for  developing  dependable  systems.  One  such 
effort  is  the  ongoing  work  by  the  International  Federation  for  Information  Processing  (IFIP)  10.4  Working 
Group.  The  work  of  this  group  has  been  published  as  [Laprie  92],  and  is  the  source  of  most  of  the 
definitions  provided  below.  Note  also  that  the  definitions  may  be  extended  to  include  systems  with 
mechanical  subsystems  and  humans  in  them.  In  all  of  the  definitions  below,  it  is  useful  to  think  of  a  system 
represented  in  a  client-server  form. 
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(1)  A  system  is  a  collection  of  parts  called  components  which  interact  with 
one  another  imder  the  control  of  an  interaction  design.  The  concepts  of 
system  and  component  are  hierarchical  in  nature,  i.e.,  a  system  or  a 
component  may  contain  other  systems  or  components. 

(2)  Dependability  is  defined  to  be  the  ’’trustworthiness  of  a  computer  system 
such  that  reliance  can  justifiably  be  placed  on  the  service  it  delivers." 

(3)  Service  is  defined  in  terms  of  system  behavior  as  it  is  perceived  by  its  users. 

(4)  A  user  is  another  system  which  interacts  with  the  given  system. 

(5)  The  specification  of  a  system  describes  the  user’s  expectations  in  terms 
of  its  functionality,  services  to  be  delivered,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  these  expectations  are  to  be  met.  The  specification  describes 
what  should  happen  when  the  system  is  operating,  as  well  as  what  should 
not  happen.  This  leads  to  the  specification  of  additional  functions  and 
services  of  what  the  system  should  do  to  lower  the  likelihood  of  occurrence 
of  what  should  not  happen.  The  system  specification  is  assumed  to  be 
authoritative,  i.e.,  complete  and  consistent,  and  agreed  upon  by  the  builder 
and  the  receiver  of  the  system. 

(6)  A  failure  occurs  when  the  service  delivered  is  not  in  compliance  with  the 
system  specification. 

(7)  An  error  is  that  part  of  the  system  state  which  may  lead  to  a  system  failure. 

Moreover,  an  error  which  affects  the  service  that  a  system  delivers  is  a 
clear  indication  that  a  failure  (at  some  level)  has  occurred.  In  this  sense  an 
error  is  a  manifestation  of  a  fault,  where 

(8)  A  fault  is  defined  to  be  the  known  or  hypothesized  cause  of  a  failure. 

(9)  The  environment  of  a  system  is  defined  to  be  other  systems  which  interact 
with  or  interfere  with  the  given  system. 

(10)  The  function  of  a  system  is  defined  to  be  what  the  system  is  intended  to  do, 
while, 

(11)  The  behavior  of  a  system  is  what  it  does,  and 

(12)  The  structure  of  a  system  is  what  makes  the  system  do  what  it  does. 

(13)  The  components  at  the  lowest  level  of  a  decomposition  are  referred  to  as 
atomic,  as  in  [Lee  89].  The  level  of  decomposition  required  to  adequately 
represent  a  system  depends  on  the  purpose  of  the  representation,  as  well  as 
the  type  of  representation  chosen. 

(14)  The  state  of  a  system  is  defined  as  a  "condition  of  being  with  respect  to  a  set  of 
circumstances,  whether  of  behavior  or  of  structure,"  [Laprie  92].  Following 
[Lee  89],  it  may  be  useful  to  think  of  representing  system  behavior  as  a 
sequence  of  external  states  of  a  system,  i.e.,  states  which  appear  at  the 
boundary  of  the  system  with  its  environment.  In  this  representation  scheme, 
the  external  behavior  of  a  system  is  described  in  terms  of  external  states. 

Thus,  a  system  undergoes  transitions  from  one  external  state  to  another.  The 
internal  states  of  a  system  are  defined  as  the  external  states  of  its  components. 

(15)  An  interface  is  a  place  at  which  two  systems  interact,  [Lee  89].  This  definition 
is  meant  to  be  an  abstraction  of  the  usual  definition  associated  with  hardware. 

A  fundamental  distinction  needs  to  be  made  at  this  point.  The  definition  of  an 
interface  as  a  hardware  component  which  connects  two  devices  will  not  serve 
the  purposes  of  this  paper,  since  such  a  component  should  be  classified  as 
another  system  for  the  purposes  of  system  description.  Hardware  interfaces, 
such  as  data  busses,  will  be  referred  to  as  a  hardware  realization  of  a  system 
interface.  It  is  by  means  of  interfaces  that,  a  system  interacts  with  its 
environment. 

Since  dependability  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  behavior  of  a  system,  much  of  the  information  which 
needs  to  be  captured  is  related  to  the  behavior  of  the  system.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  capture  information 
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for  high-level  system  states.  Since  the  state  of  a  systems  is  dependent  on  its  structure,  it  is  also  important  to 
capture  this  concepL  It  should  be  noted  that  the  structure  of  systems  changes  over  time.  This  means  that 
the  concept  of  system  state  should  include  information  about  the  structure,  as  well  as  time  related 
information. 

1.2  Dependability  and  Design  Views 

Systems  engineering  information  needs  are  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  different  from  the 
information  required  by  engineers  engaged  in  the  detailed  design.  In  addition,  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  design  of  systems  can  be  represented,  although  none  of  the  representations  which  are  in  common  use 
currently  capture  all  of  the  information  required  for  the  design  of  a  dependable  system.  Each  design  view 
gives  a  different  perspective  of  a  system.  A  set  of  design  views  should  have  the  property  of  allowing  a 
complete  and  consistent  representation  of  a  system.  In  addition,  a  set  of  design  views  should  partition  the 
system  design  into  the  important  perspectives  of  system  design.  For  each  design  view  one  or  more  methods 
can  be  used  to  represent  a  system  design,  [Hoang  91].  In  this  section,  the  various  views  required  for  capture 
of  design  information  are  discussed. 

A  set  of  five  design  views  are  summarized  below.  It  is  felt  that  these  views  can  capture  the  design 
information  required  by  systems  engineers.  Some  of  these  design  views  are  commonly  used  in  systems 
engineering  and  design  and  are  widely  available  in  CASE  tools.  The  views  described  here  are  the 
en\dronmental  view,  the  informational  view,  the  functional  view,  the  behavioral  view,  and  the  implementation 
view.  These  views,  the  purposes  and  the  design  elements  associated  with  them  are  depicted  in  Figure  1 
below. 


Associated  with  each  of  the  views  is  one  or  more  design  representation  methods.  Each  of  them  may 
have  one  or  more  meta-models  that  may  be  used  to  generate  the  representation.  These  meta-models  are 
intended  to  be  capable  of  generating  CASE  tool  models  for  system  representations.  Since  these  meta¬ 
models  vary  among  CASE  tool  manufacturers,  standards  for  them  are  imder  development.  By  using  a 
standard  meta-model  for  system  representation,  all  of  the  relevant  information  can  be  captured  for  a  given 
system  development  activity.  It  is  assumed  that  the  meta-models  considered  in  this  paper  adhere  to  the 
Electronics  Industry  Association  Case  Data  Interchange  Format  (EIA  CDIF),  whenever  this  st2uidard  is 
applicable,  see  [EIA  1]  -  [EIA  3]  for  details. 

Some  models  for  descriptions  of  a  system  may  be  integrated  into  a  logical  model.  This  conforms  to 
structured  analysis  and  design  techniques  currently  in  use.  The  main  components  of  a  logical  model  are  a 
data-flow  model,  a  control-flow  model,  a  data  model,  and  a  state-event  model.  Meta-models  for  these 
important  parts  of  design  representation  have  been  developed  or  are  imdergoing  development  in  industry, 
e.g.,  [EIA  1],  and  as  part  of  the  Engineering  of  Complex  Systems  (ECS)  Program.  These  meta-models  may 
then  be  used  to  build  models  for  system  representation.  The  design  views  shown  in  Figure  1  go  beyond  this. 
These  views  include  information  on  the  global  environment  for  the  system,  as  well  as  the  resources  that 
make  up  the  system.  Nonfunctional  system  attributes  must  also  be  included  in  the  design  representation 
models.  This  type  of  information  is  included  in  the  environmental  view  and  the  informational  view. 

Nonfunctional  attributes,  such  as  system  availability,  are  expressed  as  system  design  factors.  These 
factors  are  attributes  that  are  attached  to  design  elements.  The  list  of  design  factors  identified  to  date 
contains  100  system-level  attributes,  [Nguyen  94].  The  design  factors  are  organized  into  a  hierarchy  that 
supports  the  design  process,  as  required  by  systems  engineers.  Dependability  is  associated  with  a  set  of 
nonfunctional  attributes.  As  of  now,  some  dependability  information  is  included  as  a  class  within  this 
hierarchy.  Moreover,  many  of  the  design  factor  classes  also  contain  elements  which  may  be  classified  as 
dependability  information.  These  design  factors  defme  elementary  dependability  metrics  from  which  system- 
level  dependability  metrics  may  be  built.  Other  design  factors  currently  have  no  metrics  but  are  important 
because,  when  refmed,  they  will  allow  the  systems  engineer  to  express  other  measures  of  robustness,  such  as 
the  number  of  faults  of  a  given  class  that  a  system  can  tolerate.  An  important  unfinished  problem  is  to 
Identify  possible  additions  to  the  hierarchy  of  system  design  factors.  Although  some  system  design  factors 
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Figure  1.  Five  Design  Views 

associated  with  dependability  will  be  associated  with  meta-models  for  system  design,  some  will  be  used  in 
system  evaluation  and  assessment.  Each  factor  associated  with  system  evaluation  should  be  mapped  to  a 
meta-model. 

1.3  Dependability  and  Data  Interchange 

For  any  integrated  set  of  system  engineering  tools,  the  capture  of  design  information  and  the 
abstract  concepts  of  design  views  and  their  meta-models  are  related  to  data  interchange  meta-models.  These 
relations  arise  from  the  need  to  pass  information  among  various  tools  for  systems  engineering.  There  are 
tools  for  top-level  requirements  and  requirements  traceability,  tools  for  system  evaluation,  and  tools  for 
system  optimization  to  be  considered.  To  support  data  interchange  among  them,  the  CDIF  meta-models 
cited  above  have  been  developed,  [EIA  1]  -  [EIA  3].  In  the  area  of  design  capture,  meta-models  support 
data  interchange  between  models  for  data  flow  diagrams,  state-event  models,  and  models  for  design 
implementation.  Another  meta-model  to  support  data  interchange  for  nonfunctional  system  design  factors  is 
under  development.  Most  of  the  dependability  data  not  currently  incorporated  in  the  meta-models  for  data 
interchange  can  be  captured  by  adding  appropriate  sets  of  attributes  to  these  models.  These  attributes  can 
then  be  mapped  onto  meta-models  for  design  capture,  system  evaluation,  system  assessment  and 
requirements  traceability.  A  top-level  diagram  indicating  the  main  paths  of  data  interchange  for  the  systems 
engineering  process  is  shown  below  as  Figure  2. 
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Figure  2.  Data  Interchange  Paths 


2  System  Description  Concepts 

Since  every  system  can  be  represented  as  a  hierarchy  of  interacting  components,  a  representation  of 
these  components  and  their  interactions  must  be  captured  for  design  and  evaluation.  Also  components  in  a 
system  interact  at  interfaces,  so  that  a  proper  specification  of  interfaces  and  the  kinds  of  interactions  that  can 
occur  is  required.  A  discussion  of  these  ideas  appears  below.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  on 
observability  of  system  behavior. 

2.1  System  Components,  Services  and  Interfaces 

The  dependability  specification  of  a  system  is  not  complete  unless  it  accounts  for  system  behavior. 
The  behavior  of  a  system  is  defmed  as  what  a  system  does.  More  formally,  a  system  is  said  to  interact  with 
its  environment  and  to  respond  to  stimuli  at  the  interface  between  the  system  and  its  environment,  [Lee  89]. 
Following  [Lee  89]  further,  the  states  of  a  system  may  be  described  as  external  and  internal.  The  external 
state  is  defmed  by  the  state  associated  with  the  interface  of  the  systems  with  its  environment,  while  the 
internal  state  of  a  system  is  defined  to  be  the  aggregate  of  external  states  of  the  components  within  the 
system.  At  a  given  level  of  decomposition,  the  internal  state  of  a  system  may  not  be  directly  visible  at  the 
interface  with  its  environment,  depending  on  the  information  structure  of  the  system.  Information  on  the 
internal  state  is  filtered  through  the  external  interface  of  the  system.  A  more  detailed  definition  of  behavior 
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is  to  define  it  to  be  the  sequence  of  states  that  appear  at  the  interface  of  the  system  with  its  environment. 
Finally,  note  that  these  definitions  are  applicable  to  hardware,  software  and  systems  when  operating.  The 
engineer  interested  in  the  beha\dor  of  a  system  can  only  observe  that  behavior  as  an  abstraction  at  an 
external  interface  for  that  system,  unless  the  level  of  decomposition  of  the  system  makes  them  accessible. 
These  ideas  are  elaborated  on  in  the  next  section. 

2.2  Dependability  and  Observability 

A  systems  engineer  needs  to  know  the  high-level  location  of  points  in  a  system  at  which  its  behavior 
is  observable.  The  reason  this  is  necessary  is  that  dependability  can  only  be  understood  in  terms  of  the 
observed  behavior.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  interfaces  at  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
observe  the  behavior  of  a  system  or  one  or  more  of  its  components.  The  term  "instrumented"  will  be  used  to 
describe  interfaces  at  which  it  is  possible  to  observe  the  behavior  of  a  system.  However,  even  though  an 
interface  is  instrumented  does  not  mean  that  system  behavior  is  observed  there.  Before  the  behavior  of  a 
system  can  be  observed  mechanisms  for  observation  must  be  in  place.  An  interface  which  has  these 
mechanisms  in  place  will  be  call  "activated."  Thus  the  behavior  of  a  system  is  available  for  observation  at  an 
interface  if  it  is  instrumented  and  activated.  If  the  information  is  actually  collected  then  the  interface  will 
said  to  be  "monitored".  So  we  see  that  the  behavior  of  a  system  is  observed  only  when  an  interface  is 
instrumented,  activated,  and  monitored.  This  information  is  important  while  a  system  is  under  design,  and 
when  it  is  under  test  and  evaluation. 

Interfaces  may  also  be  classified  by  noting  if  they  are  always  incorporated  into  the  design  of  a 
component.  Such  interfaces  are  called  standard  interfaces.  For  example,  a  realization  for  one  type  of 
standard  interface  consists  of  the  addressable  registers  in  a  computer  processor.  In  other  cases  an  interface 
may  be  optional  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  always  incorporated  into  the  design  of  a  component.  An  optional 
interface  may  be  thought  of  as  one  that  is  put  there  for  testing  purposes,  such  as  the  interface  which  results 
when  a  connection  for  a  probe  in  the  backplane  of  a  computer  which  is  used  only  during  system  testing. 

The  system  attributes  that  have  been  identified  above  must  be  incorporated  into  the  information 
structures  that  support  systems  engineering.  Thus  the  above  classification  scheme  for  mterfaces  must  be 
incorporated  into  the  meta-models  for  data  interchange.  The  data  interchange  meta-models  need  this 
information,  not  only  for  inclusion  as  design  data,  but  also  because  it  is  required  in  order  to  utilize  certain 
types  of  system  evaluation  tools 

3  System  Components,  Errors,  and  Exceptions 

In  this  section,  a  treatment  of  errors  and  exceptions  is  undertaken  because  the  specification  of  the 
dependability  of  a  system  is  incomplete  unless  the  system  states  have  been  partitioned  into  three  classes: 

(1)  correct ,  (2)  incorrect  and  recoverable,  and  (3)  incorrect  and  unrecoverable.  It  will  be  assumed  that  a 
partition  of  the  states  into  the  first  two  classes  is  all  that  is  needed,  since  the  third  depends  on  these 
categories.  With  this  in  mind,  a  discussion  of  errors  and  exceptions  follows. 

The  response  a  component  presents  to  its  environment  through  its  external  interface  can  be 
classified  into  two  general  categories:  normal  and  abnormal,  as  depicted  in  Figure  3  below. 

Smce  an  internal  state  of  a  component  is  not  directly  observable,  neither  is  its  internal  behavior; 
however,  an  abnormal  response  from  a  subcomponent  may  cause  the  component  to  generate  an  abnormal 
response.  The  term  abnormal  response  is  used  because  not  all  responses  to  requests  for  services  can  be 
classified  as  erroneous  or  correct.  For  example,  consider  a  hard  disk  subsystem.  Suppose  that  the 
requirement  for  this  disk  is  that  the  average  response  time  for  a  write  to  this  disk  be  14  ms  or  less,  with  a 
variance  of  4  ms,  and  that  the  underlying  distribution  is  Normal.  Now  if  a  particular  write  to  the  disk  takes 
34  ms,  and  after  this  response,  the  cumulative  mean  response  time  is  12  ms  and  the  variance  is  2  ms,  the 
response  might  be  classified  as  an  abnormal  response,  which  may  mdicate  an  impending  failure  of  the  disk, 
but  which  may  still  meet  the  requirement  for  the  disk.  In  the  interest  of  simplicity,  it  be  assumed  that  all 
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Figure  3.  Normal  and  Abnormal  Responses 


abnormal  responses  are  caused  by  errors  in  the  state  of  the  requesting  component  or  the  servicing 
component.  This  means  that  all  abnormal  responses  will  be  identified  with  the  occurrence  of  an  error. 

3.1  Errors  and  Exceptions 

[Lee  89]  defines  an  exception  as  the  occurrence  of  an  abnormal  response,  and  although  this  term  is 
used  primarily  for  software  systems,  it  may  be  generalized  to  include  hardware  and  any  algorithm  running  on 
hardware.  Flaviu  Cristian  in  [Cristian  93]  defines  a  [software]  exception  as  occurring  when  a  program  is 
invoked  in  its  failure  domain;  i.e.,  it  is  invoked  in  that  part  of  its  set  of  possible  inputs  which  will  not  lead  to 
a  normal  termination.  Either  definition  has  the  requirement  that  service  a  component  delivers  be  abnormal 
in  some  sense.  In  view  of  the  assumption  above,  every  exception  will  be  associated  with  the  occurrence  of 
an  error.  When  an  exception  occurs,  a  component  is  said  to  signal  it  to  notify  the  requesting  component  that 
the  service  cannot  be  delivered  properly. 

Exceptions  that  a  component  experiences  may  be  classified  as  interface  exceptions  or  failure 
exceptions.  An  interface  exception  occurs  when  a  request  for  service  is  received  and  that  request  does  not 
conform  to  the  interface  specification  of  the  component.  Typical  examples  of  interface  exceptions  which  may 
be  signalled  are  arithmetic  overflow,  protection  violation,  and  address  violation.  Interface  exceptions  may  be 
caused  by  a  design  fault  in  the  requesting  component,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  Exceptions 
associated  with  the  presence  of  a  fault  in  the  system  are  called  failure  exceptions.  For  example,  suppose  a 
memory  component  contains  a  parity  check,  with  the  property  that  it  can  detect  but  not  correct  an  error  in 
stored  data.  In  this  case  a  fault  has  led  to  an  error  and  it  was  detected,  but  all  that  the  component  is 
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capable  of  doing  is  to  signal  that  an  error  was  detected  and  that  it  was  unable  to  deliver  service  as  specified. 

The  discussion  above  classifies  exceptions  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  signalled.  It  does  not 
address  the  question  of  what  to  do  about  exceptions.  When  an  exception  has  been  signalled,  it  is  assumed 
that  it  has  been  detected  but  not  corrected.  If  an  exception  has  been  detected,  the  next  step  is  to  determine 
what,  if  anything  can  be  done  to  correct,  or  handle  it.  Figure  4  below  depicts  the  classification  of  exceptions 
which  appears  in  [Lee  89]. 
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Figure  4.  Classification  of  Exceptions 


Exceptions  as  depicted  in  Figure  4  may  be  classified  into  two  types,  internal  and  external,  according  to 
whether  they  are  handled  within  the  component  in  which  they  occur  or  are  handled  by  the  component  which 
requested  the  service.  Exceptions  that  a  component  signals  are  classified  as  external  exceptions,  since  the 
exception  handling  mechanisms  are  external  to  the  component  which  signaled  the  exception.  Those 
exceptions  handled  by  mechanisms  internal  to  the  component  are  termed  internal  exceptions.  In  order  to 
distinguish  external  from  internal  exceptions,  internal  exceptions  are  smd  to  be  raised,  rather  than  signalled. 

In  addition,  the  above  classification  assumes  that  the  components  are  ideal,  i.e.,  that  they  detect  and 
signal  all  external  exceptions  and  they  raise  and  handle  all  internal  exceptions.  No  system  can  be  made  to 
behave  in  such  an  ideal  fashion.  So  another  category  of  exceptions  is  needed,  viz.,  the  category  of 
exceptions  which  occur  but  are  not  raised  or  signalled.  Design  tools  need  to  provide  a  means  for  classifying 
exceptions  which  are  anticipated  and  handled  by  the  design,  as  well  as  those  which  occur  and  are 
unanticipated,  and  as  a  result,  not  handled.  This  classification  partitions  exceptions  into  four  disjoint  sets: 
(1)  Anticipated  Internal,  (2)  Anticipated  External,  and  (3)  Unanticipated  Internal,  and  (4)  Unanticipated 
External.  The  anticipated  categories  can  be  used  to  trace  the  history  and  rationale  for  the  exception 
handling  mechanisms  which  are  implemented  in  a  design,  for  as  a  design  is  implemented  this  category  will 
have  additional  items  added  to  it  from  time-to-time. 
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3.2  Propagation  of  Errors 

Recall  the  assumption  that  exceptions  are  considered  to  be  triggered  by  errors  in  the  system.  This 
means  that  propagation  of  an  exception  is  equivalent  to  the  propagation  of  an  error.  Providing  dependability 
in  a  system  means  that  preventing  propagation  of  errors  is  an  important  design  goal. 

Even  when  the  design  of  a  system  is  robust,  certain  types  of  failure  exceptions  cannot  be  handled  in 
the  component  in  which  they  occur,  nor  can  they  be  handled  in  the  component  requesting  the  service.  In 
[Cristian  93]  such  exceptions  are  called  "  unconfined.”  Examples  of  uncon&ed  exceptions  include  the 
following:  (1)  a  component  terminates  its  service  activity  normally,  yet  it  does  not  deliver  the  service  as 
specified;  (2)  an  exception  is  detected  and  is  signalled  to  the  component  which  requested  the  service; 
furthermore,  the  exception  handlers  in  this  component  signal  the  occurrence  of  an  exception  to  one  higher 
in  the  hierarchy.  In  the  second  case,  the  exception  signal  has  propagated.  If  this  occurs  and  no  corrective 
action  is  taken,  then  the  error  associated  with  this  exception  has  propagated.  As  noted  above  exceptions  and 
the  errors  associated  with  them  may  also  propagate  without  detection. 

In  order  for  the  error  confinement  regions  of  a  system  to  be  identified,  it  must  be  known  when  and 
where  in  the  system  an  exception  signal  will  be  acted  upon.  If  correction  of  the  error  associated  with  an 
exception  occurs  in  a  component  with  an  external  interface  which  is  not  observable,  then  the  error  associated 
with  the  exception  is  said  to  be  masked.  The  only  way  for  the  system  to  detect  such  a  masked  error  is  to 
make  certain  that  an  exception  signal  is  propagated  to  a  component  with  an  activated,  instrumented  interface, 
along  with  the  notification  that  an  exception  has  occurred  and  been  handled.  If  the  exception  is  not  handled, 
then  notification  that  the  exception  has  occurred  and  that  the  error  has  been  masked  should  be  made.  In 
this  case,  only  those  exceptions  which  are  unconfined  and  the  errors  associated  with  them  will  propagate. 
Thus  there  is  a  need  to  identify  with  each  interface,  the  errors  which  it  is  meant  to  be  an  error  containment 
boundary  for.  Meta-models  for  design  capture  or  data  interchange  should  provide  information  for  the  level 
at  which  errors  stop  propagating,  as  well  as  the  levels  at  which  errors  were  detected  or  even  masked. 

4.  Mapping  of  Information 

The  first  three  sections  discussed  the  need  to  incorporate  dependability  information  which  is  not 
currently  captured  in  systems  engineering  tools.  Two  types  of  information  were  identified.  One  type  deals 
with  the  observability  of  system  behavior  and  how  observability  characteristics  change  over  the  life  cycle  of  a 
system.  The  other  type  is  used  to  mark  interfaces  among  various  components  in  order  to  make  systems 
engineers  aware  of  the  major  error  containment  regions  of  a  given  design.  If  this  information  is  to  be 
included  in  the  design  capture  or  data  interchange  meta-models,  then  a  mapping  of  this  information  onto 
these  meta-models  must  be  done.  The  mapping  can  be  made  as  attributes  added  to  the  existing  meta¬ 
models  or  new  relations. 

The  types  of  information  that  were  identified  and  classified  for  inclusion  in  the  data  interchange 
meta-models  and  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  design  capture  meta-models  appears  below  ,  along  with  a 
proposed  assignment  to  one  of  these  meta-models  as  an  attribute  or  relation. 

(1)  System  State: 

a.  Maximum  Time  Allowed  in  State  — >  Attribute  /  Behavior  Meta-Model 

b.  Minimum  Time  Allowed  in  State  - — >  Attribute  /  Behavior  Meta-Model 

c.  Identifier  for  Component  Up  /  Down  — >  Attribute  /  Meta-Model 

(2)  Interfaces: 

a.  Standard  /  Optional  Identifier — >  Attribute  /  Implementation  Meta-Model 

b.  Identifier  for  Instrumentation  — >  Attribute  /  Implementation  Meta-Model 

c.  Identifier  for  Activation  - — >  Attribute  /  Implementation  Meta-Model 
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(3)  Information  at  Interfaces: 

a.  Range  Constraints  Identifier  — >  Attribute  /  Implementation  Meta-Model 

b.  Data  Type  Constraints  Identifier  — >  Attribute  /  Implementation  Meta-Model 
e.  Error  Containment  Identifier  — >  Attribute  /  Implementation  Model 

(4)  Exception  /  Error  Information 

a.  Identifier  of  Scope  of  Exception  Signalling  — >  Relation  /  Implementation 

Meta-Model 

b.  Identification  of  Scope  of  Error  Masking  — >  Relation  /  Implementation 

Meta-Model 

c.  Identification  of  Exception  Handling  Mechanisms  — >  Attribute  /  Functional  Meta- 

Model  or  Attribute  / 
Implementation  Meta-Model 

A  top  level  meta-model  for  fault  tolerance  is  under  is  currently  under  development.  The  purpose  of 
this  development  effort  is  to  help  refine  the  identification  of  primitive  concepts  for  fault  tolerance.  Once  this 
is  accomplished,  the  model  may  be  used  to  express  dependability  information  not  currently  captured  in 
system  design  views.  Finally,  a  proposed  mapping  of  this  information  to  meta-models  for  data  interchange  is 
being  investigated. 
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Abstract 

A  growing  challenge  confronting  designers  and  implementors  of  safety- critical  distributed  systems  is 
the  evaluation  and  validation  of  dependability  requirements.  This  paper  address  the  problem  of  testing 
fault-tolerance  capabilities  of  distributed  protocols.  It  introduces  a  general  framework  for  fault  injection 
and  testing  of  distributed  systems  and  it  describes  an  ongoing  development  of  a  tool  based  on  the  frame¬ 
work,  The  tool  can  be  inserted  between  any  two  layers  of  a  protocol  stack,  and  it  can  be  used  to  inject 
faults  into  the  system  by  observing  and  manipulating  messages  that  are  exchanged  between  the  two  layers. 
Existing  approaches  to  fault  injection  often  handle  memory  and  OPU  faults.  Afost  current  approaches 
for  testing  distributed  protocols  do  not  allow  the  manipulation  of  the  protocol  into  specific  states  since 
they  depend  primarily  on  random  testing  to  obtain  certain  coverage.  This  makes  testing  of  distributed 
protocols  difficult  because  some  states  in  the  protocol  are  hard  to  reach  simply  by  probabilistically  drop¬ 
ping  or  delaying  packets,  or  by  randomly  testing  execution  paths.  We  are  evolving  toward  a  method  which 
will  make  it  easier  for  the  tester  to  manipulate  protocols  into  hard  to  reach  states  during  a  test.  Other 
features  of  this  tool  include  the  support  for  both  probabilistic  and  deterministic  testing  of  distributed  pro¬ 
tocols,  user-defined  test  scripts  that  can  guide  the  analysis  at  run-time,  and  executable  specifications  that 
can  emulate  a  participant  in  a  distributed  protocol. 
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1  Motivation 

As  the  software  for  fault-tolerant  real-time  systems  has  become  more  complex,  evaluating  and  validating 
system  dependability  is  a  growing  challenge  that  confronts  software  designers  and  systems  engineers.  The 
shift  from  centralized  computing  towards  collections  of  powerful  and  inexpensive  microprocessors  connected 
by  communication  networks  has  been  a  significant  contributing  factor  to  the  complexity  of  these  systems. 
Recent  experiences  with  complex  distributed  systems  such  as  the  FAA  air  traffic  control  system  and  the 
Boeing  777  aircraft  confirm  that  dependability  evaluation  and  validation  will  become  more  crucial  as  large- 
scale  distributed  computing  is  becoming  a  reality  in  1990s. 

This  work  a,d dresses  the  growing  challenge  being  faced  by  the  industry  and  government  labs  in  ensuring 
that  safety-critical  distributed  systems  meet  their  prescribed  specifications.  This  paper  focuses  on  an  inte¬ 
grated  set  of  tools  for  specification,  fault-injection,  and  testing  of  distributed  real-time  protocols.  Numerous 
approaches  have  been  proposed  in  the  past  for  evaluating  and  validation  of  system  dependability  including 
formal  methods,  analytical  modeling,  and  experimental  methods.  Techniques  based  on  fault-injection  have 
been  proposed  to  test  fault-tolerance  capabilities  of  system.  Hardware  fault-injection  [12,  6,  1]  and  simula¬ 
tion  approaches  for  injecting  hardware  failures  have  received  much  attention  in  the  past.  Recent  efforts  have 
focused  on  software  fault-injection  by  inserting  faults  into  system  memory  to  emulate  errors  [3,  11].  Others 
have  emulated  fault-injection  into  CPU  components  [9].  However,  fault-injection  and  testing  dependability 
of  distributed  systems  has  received  very  little  attention  until  recently  [5,  4,  2,  7].  Our  work  is  motivated  by 
several  observations: 

•  In  toting  a  distributed  system,  one  may  wish  to  coerce  the  system  into  certain  states  to  ensure  that 
specific  paths  are  executed.  This  will  require  orchestrating  a  distributed  computation. 
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•  In  testing  the  fault-tolerance  capabilities  of  a  distributed  system,  one  often  requires  certain  behavior 
from  a  participant  in  protocol  that  may  be  impossible  to  achieve  under  normal  conditions.  This  may 
require  the  emulation  of  “misbehaving”  participants  by  injecting  faults  into  the  system. 

•  Testing  organizations  will  often  require  a  testing  methodology  that  does  not  instrument  the  code.  This 
is  particularly  important  for  existing  systems  that  have  been  operational  for  a  long  time  and  are  being 
tested  because  of  a  modification. 

•  Most  existing  fault  injection  approaches  depend  heavily  on  probabilistic  (or  random)  test  generation. 
Due  to  the  inherent  complexity  of  distributed  systems,  one  must  provide  the  systems  engineer  with 
the  necessary  tools  to  guide  the  testing  process. 

•  It  is  highly  desirable  to  able  to  test  the  system  using  the  requirement  specification  for  a  system. 
Furthermore,  fault  injection  into  a  system  that  is  partially  implemented  can  potentially  give  valuable 
feedback  to  the  system  designer  early  during  the  development  process. 

•  Injecting  faults  to  test  fault-tolerance  mechanisms  in  a  real-time  system  introduces  new  challenges 
that  have  not  been  addressed  before.  Timing  faults  often  require  the  emulation  of  certain  scheduling 
policies  that  ensure  a  particular  behavior.  Furthermore,  one  has  to  ensure  that  fault  injection  is  as 
non-intrusive  as  possible  on  the  real-time  behavior  of  a  system. 

The  main  features  of  our  fault  injection  and  testing  tool  are  summarized  below: 

•  The  tool  can  be  inserted  between  any  two  layers  of  a  protocol  stack.  This  tool  can  be  used  to  inject 
faults  into  the  system  in  order  to  test  the  fault  tolerance  mechanisms  of  the  protocol  above  the  fault 
injector. 

•  The  tool  supports  user-defined  scripts  that  can  guide  the  testing  of  a  computation  by  observing  and 
manipulating  messages  that  are  exchanged  between  two  protocol  layers  in  a  stack. 

•  The  tool  supports  both  probabilistic  and  deterministic  test  generation.  It  also  supports  injecting 
various  types  of  faults  into  a  distributed  system. 

•  The  tool  supports  the  inclusion  of  an  executable  specification  to  emulate  the  behavior  of  a  participant 
in  a  distributed  system.  This  allows  the  testing  of  a  certain  participant  in  a  distributed  system  by 
mimicking  bad  behavior  on  the  part  of  another  participant  which  is  running  the  protocol. 

•  The  tool  allows  testing  of  a  protocol  without  having  to  instrument  the  code  of  the  protocol  with  test 
code. 


2  Approach 

We  view  a  distributed  protocol  as  a  specification  of  a  communication  abstraction  through  which  a  collection 
of  participants  exchange  a  set  of  messages,  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  r-Kernel  [8].  In  this  model, 
we  make  no  distinction  between  application-level  protocols,  interprocess  communication  protocols,  network 
protocols,  or  device  layer  protocols.  As  shown  in  Figure  1,  each  protocol  is  specified  as  part  of  a  protocol 
stack.  In  the  figure,  both  machines  are  running  a  set  of  protocols.  Machine  2  is  running  a  modified  protocol 
stack  which  contains  a  driver  layer  and  a  fault  injection  layer  above  and  below  layer  2.  These  layers  can  be 
placed  around  any  layer  in  the  protocol  stack.  The  idea  is  that  the  layer  which  is  being  tested  is  between 
the  driver  and  fault  injection  layers  on  the  protocol  stack.  The  driver  and  fault  injection  layers  are  used  to 
manipulate  the  tested  layer  into  certain  states  during  the  test. 

^  The  driver  layer  is  responsible  for  generating  messages  and  running  the  test.  The  fault  injection  layer 
intercepts  all  messages  coming  into  and  leaving  the  tested  layer.  It  has  the  ability  to  drop,  delay,  or  corrupt 
any  packet  which  is  sent  or  received.  The  driver  and  fault  injection  layers  communicate  with  each  other 
during  the  test  and  can  coerce  the  system  into  certain  states  by  generating,  dropping,  corrupting,  or  delaying 
messages.  For  example,  if  the  fault  injection  layer  needs  to  generate  a  spontaneous  message,  it  asks  the  driver 
layer  to  generate  a  new  message.  It  can  then  corrupt,  delay,  or  drop  the  message  and  keep  track  of  how  the 
tested  layer  responds.  The  remainder  of  this  section  will  discuss  the  three  main  features  of  this  tool. 
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Machine  1  Machine  2 


Figure  1:  Protocol  Stacks. 


2.1  Script-Driven  Fault  Injection 

For  testing  protocols  which  are  already  “out  there”  and  are  not  instrumented  with  test  code,  a  method  is 
needed  which  does  not  require  changes  to  the  protocol  being  tested.  This  is  accomplished  as  described  above, 
with  a  fault  injection  and  driver  layer.  The  fault  injection  layer  and  driver  layer  are  used  to  manipulate 
the  protocol  which  is  under  test  simply  by  sending  messages  through  the  protocol.  Messages  can  also  be 
corrupted,  dropped,  or  delayed. 


Figure  2:  Script  Interaction. 

As  seen  in  Figure  2,  both  the  driver  and  FI  (fault  injection)  layers  run  a  script  which  controls  their 
ac  ions.  e  layer  runs  a  push”  script  each  time  a  message  is  pushed  (or  sent  down)  the  protocol  stack 

KuTf  ^  message  is  popped  (or  sent  up)  the  protocol  stack.  These  scripts  have  the 

ability  to  drop  delay,  or  corrupt  messages.  The  scripts  can  specify  certain  distributions  so  that  messages 
can  be  dropped  probabilistically.  The  packet  recognition/generation  stubs  shown  in  the  figure  are  written 
by  people  who  know  the  packet  formats  of  the  tested  layer.  An  interface  from  the  push/pop  scripts  to  the 
stubs  exists  so  that  the  scripts  know  what  types  of  packets  they  are  operating  on.  The  scripts  can  use  the 
packet  generation  stub  to  generate  messages  of  certain  types.  This  type  of  message  generation  can  only 
be  done  if  state  of  the  tested  layer  doesn’t  have  to  be  updated  for  the  generated  message.  For  example 
when  generating  a  spurious  ACK  message  in  TCP,  no  data  structures  need  to  be  updated.  The  message 
can  simply  be  pnerated  and  sent.  However,  when  generating  a  data  message  in  TCP,  the  sequence  number 
would  need  to  be  used  and  updated,  and  the  message  would  have  to  be  kept  track  of  in  case  retransmissions 
were  needed.  This  type  of  message  generation  cannot  be  done  by  the  fault  injection  layer  because  it  does 
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not  have  access  to  the  data  structures  of  the  tested  layer. 

Spontaneous  actions  can  also  be  taken  by  the  scripts.  At  startup  time,  a  message  with  a  special  type  called 
SPONTANEOUS.TYPE  is  generated  and  put  into  both  the  push  and  pop  queues  of  the  fault  injection  layer. 
When  the  push/pop  script  runs,  the  type  is  noted  and  desired  actions  can  be  taken.  Typically,  in  addition 
to  whatever  other  actions  might  be  taken  such  as  generating  a  spurious  real  message,  another  message  of 
SPONTAKEOUS.TYPE  is  generated  and  requeued  with  some  random  delay^  In  this  way,  sponISSus 
actions  can  continue  to  be  taken  during  the  course  of  the  test. 

The  driver  layer  works  as  follows.  It  takes  an  executable  specification  of  what  messages  it  should  produce 
and  then  generates  these  messages  and  sends  them  down  the  stack. 

The  reason  for  having  a  layer  both  above  and  below  the  tested  layer  is  to  allow  creation  of  new  messages 
and  manipulation  of  messages  generated  by  other  participants  in  a  protocol.  A  layer  which  only  sits  below 
the  tested  layer  can  drop,  delay,  and  corrupt  messages,  but  has  a  hard  time  generating  messages  because 
it  cannot  manipulate  data  structures  in  the  tested  layer.  The  driver  layer  is  used  for  doing  most  message 
generation  so  that  data  structures  in  the  code  of  the  tested  layer  will  be  updated  correctly. 


2.2  Executable  Specification 

The  ability  to  test  a  system  before  it  is  actually  built  can  greatly  reduce  system  development  cost.  Errors  in 
protocol  logic  can  be  found  quickly,  before  they  would  require  more  expensive  code  changes.  If  these  errors 
can  be  corrected  and  the  resulting  protocol  retested  before  a  lot  of  code  is  actually  written,  fewer  changes 
to  protocol  code  will  have  to  be  made,  thus  making  system  development  quicker  and  easier. 

Executable  specification  allows  the  user  to  describe  what  types  of  actions  certain  modules  in  a  system 
should  take.  In  our  specific  case,  executable  specification  means  that  the  user  can  specify  what  actions 
a  protocol  layer  should  take  when  certain  messages  are  received  or  sent.  The  user  can  give  a  high  level 
description  of  what  a  part  of  the  protocol  should  do,  and  the  messages  corresponding  to  this  description 
will  be  generated.  For  example,  if  the  user  wants  to  design  a  database  client,  a  fake  server  can  be  generated 

which  doesn  t  actually  look  up  any  values  when  requests  come  in,  but  simply  reply  with  “canned”  answers 
to  all  queries. 


figure  6:  Executable  Specification. 

Executable  specification  can  also  be  used  for  testing.  For  testing  purposes,  the  user  can  generate  a 
situation  as  shown  m  Figure  3.  In  the  picture,  there  is  a  set  of  clients  and  a  server  group.  All  clients  have 

exilifabir  to  test  the  server  code.  One  of  the  servers  is  also  an 

executable  specification  which  has  bad  behavior  specified  into  it.  This  server  is  intended  to  test  the  server 

Thf^  cL  h"'  TT  Ta  u  Sroup.  The  idea  is  that  things  like  “what  would  happen  if  server  1  did 

ihts  can  be  easily  tested  by  specifying  this  in  the  server’s  specification. 

2.3  Design  for  Testability 

Many  current  protocols  which  are  designed  do  not  have  testing  code  built  into  them.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
better  test  Protocols  which  are  built  in  the  future,  it  is  necessary  that  the  test  code  be  written  right  into  the 
protocol  so  that  the  system  can  be  more  easily  tested.  If  designed  correctly,  this  test  code  can  bf  left  in  the 
ystem  and  later  used  for  system  diagnostics  and  run-time  monitoring. 
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Sometimes,  when  testing  a  system  it  is  desirable  to  force  the  system  into  a  particular  execution.  This 
may  not  be  feasible  by  simply  sending  messages  which  the  protocol  expects.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
by  sending  new  kinds  of  messages  which  the  protocol  recognizes  and  which  cause  the  protocol  to  manipulate 
certain  data  structures  within  the  protocol  address  space.  In  this  manner,  the  system  can  be  orchestrated 
into  certain  states  from  “outside”  which  are  not  reachable  by  simply  sending  messages  to  the  protocol 
participants. 

For  example,  when  testing  TCP  the  fault  injection  layer  might  need  to  use  and  change  the  current  sequence 
number.  The  fault  injection  layer  may  also  need  to  put  a  packet  on  the  timeout  queue  for  resending  in  case 
of  packet  loss.  If  both  of  these  “hooks”  were  written  into  the  TCP  layer  code,  the  FI  layer  could  generate 
packets  and  manipulate  data  structures  in  the  TCP  code  so  that  the  TCP  layer  would  believe  that  it  had 
generated  the  packets  itself.  What  kinds  of  hooks  protocol  designers  might  want  to  include  in  their  protocols 
is  one  of  the  subjects  of  this  research. 


3  Implementation 

In  the  current  implementation,  the  driver  and  fault  injection  layers  are  implemented  as  protocol  layers  of 
the  I- Kernel  [8].  z-Kernel  was  chosen  because  of  the  ease  of  changing  the  protocol  stack  to  accommodate 
new  layers.  The  fault  injection  layer  uses  Tcl  [10]  as  the  interpreter  for  the  scripts  which  run  when  messages 
are  pushed/popped  into  it.  Tcl  was  used  because  the  Tcl  interpreter  is  embeddable  in  C  code  and  the  Tcl 
language  is  easy  to  write  scripts  in.  The  interpreter  can  also  be  easily  modified  to  contain  new  operations 
which  can  be  called  from  scripts.  These  operations  are  actually  implemented  as  C  code  in  the  ar-Kernel’s 
address  space,  giving  the  scripts  the  power  to  modify  ar-Kernel  address  space  and  state.  Common  operations 
on  rnessages  include  msg.type,  msg_generate,  and  msgjdrop.  Script  writers  can  also  specify  probability 
distributions.  For  example,  a  call  such  as  dst_normal  mean  var  will  produce  numbers  with  a  normal 
distribution  around  mean  with  variance  var.  This  can  be  used  for  actions  such  as  dropping  messages  with 
certain  probability  distributions. 


Figure  4;  Fault  Injection  Layer  Architecture. 

The  software  architecture  of  the  fault  injection  layer  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  packet  recognition  and 
generation  stubs  are  written  in  C  by  someone  who  knows  the  packet  formats  of  the  layer  which  is  being 
tested.  The  packet  generation  routine  simply  generates  messages  with  the  correct  headers  given  a  packet 
ype.  The  packet  recognition  stub  may  be  as  simple  as  a  routine  which,  when  given  a  packet,  returns  the 
type  of  the  packet.  These  routines  are  part  of  the  Tcl  interpreter  and  can  be  called  from  the  Tcl  scripts. 

In  order  to  make  it  easier  to  “plug  in”  different  packet  recognition/generation  and  other  Tcl  routines, 
an  extra  layer  of  abstraction  is  provided.  This  layer  sits  between  the  actual  utility  procedures  and  the  Tcl 
interpreter.  It  is  what  is  called  by  the  scripts.  These  routines  simply  take  arguments  from  the  script  and 
then  call  the  appropriate  procedure.  They  perform  argument  parsing  and  error  handling  the  way  procedures 
which  are  registered  with  Tcl  should.  For  example,  when  figuring  out  the  packet  type,  the  message.type 
routine  is  called.  The  code  for  message.type  takes  the  message  handle,  turns  it  into  an  actual  pointer  to  a 
message,  and  then  calls  the  message.type  stub  routine  to  get  the  type  of  the  message.  The  message.type 
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stub  routine  returns  the  message  type,  which  is  then  put  into  a  buffer  as  a  return  value  and  then  the  bridge 
code  returns.  The  script  gets  the  buffer  as  the  return  value  of  message^type.  When  changing  the  packet 
recognition/ generation  routines,  the  user  need  only  change  the  stub  routine,  and  does  not  necessarily  need 
to  understand  how  Tcl  calls  work. 

Each  time  a  packet  is  pushed  or  popped  in  the  protocol  stack,  the  appropriate  script  (either  push  or  pop) 
IS  called.  The  interpreter  has  one  message  handle  called  cur.msg  defined.  The  script  can  do  operations  like: 
msg-type  cuxjnsg 

and 

msgjdrop  curjnsg 

which  will  operate  on  the  current  message  (since  curjnsg  was  specified),  msg^enerate  generates  a  new 
message  with  a  specified  type  and  returns  a  handle  to  the  new  message.  This  handle  can  be  used  to  operate 

on  the  message.  For  example,  the  following  code  generates  a  message  of  type  five  and  then  pushes  it  down 
the  stack. 

set  handle  [msg^enerate  5] 

Esg^ush  $handle 

When  a  msg^ush  is  done,  a  new  thread  is  created  in  the  x-Kernel  to  handle  the  message.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  this  thread  will  not  run  until  after  the  current  thread  (the  one  handling  cur.msg)  terminates. 

4  Conclusion 

This  paper  presented  a  framework  for  fault  injection  and  testing  of  distributed  protocols.  The  advantages 
o^  the  proposed  approach  include;  portability  to  different  platforms;  uniform  treatment  of  network  commu¬ 
nication  and  apphcahon-level  protocols;  support  for  deterministic  and  probabilistic  testing;  and  support  for 
user-defined  test  scripts.  Ongoing  activities  on  this  project  are  currently  focused  on  three  related  paths; 
(i)  evelopment  of  a  more  elaborate  tool  with  a  graphical  user  interface;  (ii)  automatic  generation  of  test 
^  high-level  system  specification;  and  (iii)  experimental  studies  of  distributed  protocols  such  as 
the  TCP  transport  and  the  real-time  channel  protocols. 
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Abstract 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Programs  to  re— develop  new  software 
when  legacy  software  can  be  reused  at  lower  cost,  reduced  development  time  and  higher  quality 
based  on  real-life  experience.  The  decisions  for  re-developing  software  are  frequently  based  on 
inadequacy ,  or  sometimes  lack,  of  documentation  and  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  legacy  soft¬ 
ware.  The  cost  of  software  understanding  has  been  estimated  at  50%  of  the  cost  of  reengineering. 

This  paper  describes  an  approach  and  toolset  that  synthesizes  automatic  processing  of  legacy 
code  to  produce  a  graphical  explanation  of  the  software  architecture,  and  to  generate  reliable  soft¬ 
ware  specifications  documents  in  accordance  with  DOD-STD  instructions.  The  need  for  this  capa¬ 
bility  is  widely  recognized. 

This  capabUity  has  been  under  development  for  the  past  3  years.  It  consists  of  integrating  the 
Software  Reengineering  Environment  (SRE),  funded  by  the  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center 
(NSWC),  and  the  Software  Specification  Assistant  (SSA),  funded  by  the  Joint  Logistics  Command- 
ers-Joint  Policy  Coordinating  Group  on  Computer  Resource  Management  (JLC-CRM).  The  devel¬ 
opment  is  nearing  completion  and  a  demonstration  project  is  planned. 

1.  MOTIVATION 

At  a  recent  workshop  on  Reengineering  (Fourth  Systems  Reengineering  Technology  Work¬ 
shop,  February  8-11,  1994,  Monterey,  CA),  several  speakers  reported  that  understanding  legacy 
software  accounts  for  50%  of  the  cost  and  time  of  reengineering.  At  this  high  cost.  Program  Manag¬ 
ers  tend  to  write  off  all  or  parts  of  the  legacy  software  and  develop  new  system  modules  or  entirely 

new  systems.  Thus,  there  has  been  a  widely  recognized  need  for  automating  software  understand¬ 
ing. 

Another  widely  recognized  problem  is  the  frequent  unreliability,  incompleteness  and  some¬ 
times  total  lack  of  software  documentation.  Software  documentation  is  produced  in  many  software 
development  projects  as  the  last  step  and  tends  to  be  short-changed.  There  has  been  no  effective 
procedure  to  determine  the  quality  of  submitted  documentation.  The  inadequacy  of  documentation 
has  also  prevented  verification  that  the  software  provides  the  capabilities  established  in  planning, 
specifications  and  contracting  documents. 

Programs  across  DOD  need  to  be  able  to: 

i.  Check  conformance  with  Software  Specifications  in  periodic  Contractor  reviews 
and  upon  delivery  of  a  new  system, 

ii.  Update  obsolete  specifications, 

iii.  Create  specifications  for  undocumented  software, 

iv.  Understand  existing  software  architecture  (for  reuse). 
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The  proposed  capabilities  will  have  a  wide  ranging  impact  on: 


i.  Reducing  maintenance  costs  by  graphically  explaining  the  architecture  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  software. 

ii.  Increasing  system  life  through  adding  new  builds  incrementally  based  on  explaining 
graphically  the  architecture  and  operation  of  the  software. 

iii.  Facilitating  modernization  through  exposing  the  steps  necessary  to  execute  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  a  modern  distributed  computer  communications  environment. 

iv.  Improving  quality  and  usefulness  of  systems  through  facilitating  verification  of  a 
system  in  reviews  that  assure  conformance  with  the  requirements,  specification  and 
contract  for  the  system. 

The  next  section  describes  the  two  toolsets  (and  their  interface)  that  are  the  basis  for  providing 
the  above  capabilities.  The  third  section  describes  how  the  two  tools  are  used  together  to  define  an 
approach  to  re-create  documentation.  Section  4  reviews  status  and  plans. 

2.  TECHNOLOGY 

Two  automatic  tools,  used  in  the  automation  of  software  understanding  and  documentation,  are 
shown  in  Figure  1 .  They  are: 

•  The  Software  Reengineering  Environment  (SRE)  [SRE]:  It  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center 
(NSWC).  It  incorporates  software  translation  to  Ada  (from  CMS-2  and  in 
the  future  from  FORTRAN)  and  the  abstracting  of  Ada  code  to  re-create 
graphically  the  architecture  and  the  data  and  control  flow. 

•  The  Software  Specification  Assistant  (SSA)  [SSA]:  It  provides  tools 
(COTS)  for  searching  historical  documents  and  the  editing  and  formatting 
necessary  for  creating  and  updating  software  specifications. 

Each  of  these  environments  are  described  further  below.  These  descriptions  provide  the  basis 
for  explaining  how  the  capabilities  are  synthesized  as  part  of  a  cohesive  approach  for  document  re¬ 
creation. 
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Figure  1:  Process  of  Re-creating  Software  Specifications. 

2.1  Software  Reengineering  Environment  (SRE) 

SRE  incorporates  the  technologies  of  software  translation,  visualization,  and  understanding. 
SRE  s  architecture  and  capabilities  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  SRE  consists  of  two  phases.  Software 
Restructuring  and  Software  Understanding. 
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Figure  2:  Architecture  and  Capabilities  of  the  Software  Reengineering  Environment  (SRE) 

Software  Restructuring  parses  and  translates  CMS-2,  Ada  and,  in  the  future,  FORTRAN  code, 
statement  by  statement,  into  Entity-Relation-Attribute  (ERA)  diagrams  of  pseudo-Ada  [PRYW]. 
This  diagramming  scheme  is  called  Elementary  Statement  Language  (ESL)  for  Ada.  Next,  the 
ESL-Ada  is  transformed  repeatedly  to  obtain  an  Ada  programming  paradigm  in  a  series  of  passes 
that  achieves  100%  translation  to  Ada.  Each  pass  translates  different  aspects  of  the  programming 
paradigm  of  the  source  language  into  the  Ada  programming  paradigm  (e.g.,  separating  object  speci¬ 
fications  from  bodies).  During  the  translation  process,  a  number  of  sets  of  relations  among  program 
statements  are  generated.  The  statements  form  nodes,  and  the  relations  form  edges,  in  the  ESL-Ada 
graphic  diagrams. 

Software  Restructuring  partitions  the  software  into  multi-level  hierarchical  software  compo¬ 
nents.  Software  Abstraction  Documents  (shown  in  Table  1)  are  then  generated.  They  describe  hier¬ 
archically  the  architecture  of  these  components  from  different  perspectives.  Component  diagrams 
are  stored  in  a  graphic  repository. 
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Table  1 :  Mapping  Software  Abstraction  Documents  into  Software  Specifications. 


Software  Understanding  (SU)  consists  of  query  and  retrieval  of  graphic  diagrams  that  illustrate 
the  software  from  various  perspectives.  A  graphic  query  language  is  provided  for  ad  hoc  browsing 
of  the  Software  Abstraction  Documents  in  the  graphic  repository.  These  graphs  show  relations  be¬ 
tween  high  or  low  level  hierarchical  components.  This  facilitates  understanding  of  the  software’s 
architecture  as  well  as  its  detailed  code  [PRWY3].  Facilities  are  being  developed  to  make  changes  to 
the  program,  for  debugging  or  program  restructuring,  via  the  graphics  used  for  visualization.  Soft¬ 
ware  visualization  overcomes  the  essential  invisibility  (i.e.  non-physical  quality)  of  software  by 
representing  graphically  the  program  structure,  control  flow,  and  data.  An  abstract,  graphical  repre¬ 
sentation  can  facilitate  a  software  engineer’s  visual  perception  and  cognitive  understanding  of  com¬ 
plex  software  during  debugging,  monitoring,  and  especially,  program  restructuring.  In  this  way, 
maintenance  can  be  performed  on  the  reverse  engineered  design  and/or  transformed  old  code. 

2.2  Software  Specification  Assistant  (SSA) 

SS  A  [SSA]  was  designed  for  project  technical  management.  It  is  an  integrated  set  of  informa¬ 
tion  repositories  and  tools  for  software  specification  of  critical  mission  systems.  It  instructs  and  in¬ 
forms  novice  to  expert  staff  in  specifying,  updating  and  evaluating  DoD-STD  data  item  descriptions 
(DIDs),  including  the  System/Segment  Specification  (SSS),  System/Segment  Design  Document 
(S/S,  Software  Requirement  Specification  (SRS)  and  Interface  Requirements  Specification  (IRS)  of 
DoD-STD-2167A  (and  similar  documents  on  its  planned  successor  DoD-STD-SDD)  [2167 A]. 

SSA  maximizes  the  effectiveness  of  supervisoiy  staff  who  are  experts  in  the  preparation  of  re¬ 
quirements  specifications,  and  provides  an  automated  mechanism  for  novices  to  upgrade  their  skills. 
SSA  thus  provides  two  modes  of  operation.  In  supervisory  mode,  using  the  Status  Manager  subsys¬ 
tem,  the  supervisor  structures  the  requirements  specification  tasks  and  monitors  progress.  In  activity 
mode,  the  Step-By-Step  subsystem,  guides  a  novice  specifications  analyst  through  the  required 
work  processes.  SSA  thus  embodies  much  of  the  knowledge  found  in  supervisory  staff,  enabling  an 
organization  to  make  efficient  use  of  this  scarce  organizational  resource. 
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SSA  is  composed  of  four  customized  subsystems.  The  function  of  the  subsystems  is  as  follows: 

•  Documentation  Manager  is  used  to  create  catalogs  of  application  and  ref¬ 
erence  documents  in  databases. 

•  Assignment  Manager  is  used  by  a  manager  or  supervisor  to  enter  the  work 
plan  for  staff  who  compose  or  update  documents. 

•  Step-By-Step  guides  users  engaged  in  searching  documents  and  compos¬ 
ing/updating  Requirements  and  Data  Items. 

•  Evaluate  provides  feedback  on  the  completeness  of  the  specification  cov¬ 
erage  [ARTH]. 

SSA  also  integrates  the  following  commercial  off-the-shelf  software  (COTS):  document  load¬ 
ing  and  publishing  (e.g.,  Interleaf,  MS-WORD,  or  Word  Perfect),  Search  (Zyindex),  CASE  (de¬ 
pends  on  use  by  the  Program  Office). 

The  Assignment  Manager  subsystem  enables  a  supervisor  to  create  a  documentation  plan  and 
assign  subordinates.  The  process  is  accomplished  by  selecting  the  appropriate  function  from  the 
Status  Manager  pulldown  menu.  For  each  project,  tasks  are  allocated,  organized  and  controlled 
through  a  hierarchy  of  three  lists:  Things  to  Do,  Target  Documents,  and  Target  Document  Para¬ 
graphs. 

In  the  Things  To  Do  List  the  supervisor  enters  the  tasks  that  need  to  be  accomplished.  Examples 
include:  work  on  entries  from  an  operational  requirements  document’s  table  of  contents,  work  on 
items  from  a  functional  decomposition,  or  work  on  items  requiring  specification.  For  each  task,  the 
supervisor  references  a  previously  loaded  document  (or  equivalent)  that  expands  on  the  item  in  the 
Things  To  Do  List.  For  example,  clicking  on  the  Things  to  Do  list  reveals  a  definition  of  its  entries. 

The  Target  Documents  List  contains  the  names  of  specification  documents  to  be  created  or 
updated.  The  Target  Document  Paragraph  contains  the  Paragraphs  to  be  created. 

At  each  of  the  three  list  levels,  the  user  and  the  supervisor  can  record  relevant  instructions  or 
status  information  such  as  priority  of  the  item,  problems  encountered  in  completing  the  item,  or 
sources  of  information  used  to  complete  the  item. 

After  organizing  the  work  needed  to  complete  a  plan,  the  supervisor  assigns  the  work  to  subordi¬ 
nates.  The  subordinate  will  use  the  Step-By-Step  subsystem. 

The  Step-by-Step  Subsystem  guides  the  user  through  the  process  of  preparing  requirements 
specifications.  Step-by-step  is  an  iterative  process.  Once  a  task  and  associated  target  documents  are 
selected,  the  user  iterates,  in  various  combinations  (even  during  different  sessions),  to  search  for 
application  information  and  assistance,  to  compose  data  items,  and  to  record  a  trace,  until  the  se¬ 
lected  task  is  completed.  Then,  the  user  will  select  another  task  from  the  list  of  Things  to  Do  and 
repeat  the  process. 

3.  Approach:  Interfacing  SRE  and  SSA 

The  previous  sections  provided  background  on  SSA  and  SRE.  With  these  two  capabilities 
available,  the  next  question  to  answer  is  -  what  are  the  necessary  abstractions  that  the  SSA  user  needs 
to  recreate  specifications  and  can  SRE  produce  these  abstractions?  The  answer  is  that  there  are  six 
basic  types  of  abstraction/information  (see  Figure  1)  that  comprise  the  interface  between  these  two 
tools  [PRYW2]. 
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The  diagrams  are  created  by  traversing  the  repository  for  nodes  with  the  following  relations: 

1.  Hierarchy  delations:  The  entire  repository  is  envisaged  structured  as  an  up¬ 
side-down  tree-like  hierarchy.  The  root  unit  of  the  tree  is  called  a  System.  Its 
immediate  descendants  are  called  Segments.  Segments  can  have  as  descendants 
Segments  or  Computer  Software  Configuration  Items  (CSCI).  CSCIs  can  be  ob¬ 
ject  declarations,  database  declarations  or  major  executable  code  units.  CSCIs 
can  have  multiple  levels  of  descendents  called  Software  Units  (SU).  Software 
specifications  document  requirements/capabilities  associated  with  each  System, 

Segment  or  CSCI  module  in  the  repository. 

2.  Architecture  Unit  Relations:  These  relations  are  specified  for  each  architecture 
unit.  The  interfaces  are  through  data,  transferred  to  or  from  the  module  or 
through  I/O  or  through  references. 

3.  Data-Flow  Relations:  These  relations  provide  information  on  units  that  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  Data  Flow  diagram  of  a  process  accomplished  by  modules.  The  data 
flow  relations  are  implemented  in  the  programs  by  I/O,  procedure  calls  or  mes¬ 
sage  passing. 

4.  Type-Instantiation  Relations;  These  relations  relate  units  that  contain  type  (and 
generic)  declarations  with  those  where  these  declarations  are  used. 

5.  With/Use  Relations:  These  relations  relate  units  that  are  users  of  other  units  in  a 
library  of  programs. 

6.  Text  of  Comments  -  These  are  related  to  modules  through  keywords. 

The  software  abstraction  process  combines  the  above  relations  to  produce  Application  Abstrac¬ 
tion  Documents  (AAD).  Each  document  is  named,  identifies  the  software  being  documented,  speci¬ 
fies  what  kind  of  document  it  is,  and  specifies  what  are  its  relations  to  other  documents.  Units  are 

either  Systems,  Segments,  Computer  Software  Configuration  Items  (CSCI),  or  Software  Units 
(SU). 

The  information  collected  during  the  software  abstraction  process  is  presented  in  six  kinds  of 
documents.  All  the  documents  focus  on  the  high  level  units  (systems,  segments,  CSCIs)  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  being  abstracted.  Two  kinds  of  documents  deal  with  the  relations  that  exist  between  units: 

1 .  Module  Hierarchy  Diagrams  specify  the  part-of  relation 

2.  Context  Diagrams  specify  the  visibility  relation 

Object  Use  Diagrams  specify  the  subclass  and  instantiation  relations  that  exist  between  units, 
and  between  types  and  data  structures.  Three  additional  kinds  of  diagrams  describe  individual  units: 

1.  Unit  Structure  Diagrams  specify  the  internal  structure  of  a  unit  and  its  internal 
and  external  interactions. 

2.  Interface  Tables  describe  in  tabular  form  the  interactions  between  a  unit  and  its 
environment. 

3.  Comment  Sections  contain  the  comments  associated  to  units. 

No  application  abstraction  document  at  present  provides  information  on  the  dynamic  behavior  of 
the  software  being  abstracted.  In  particular,  no  state  diagram,  event  diagram,  or  timing  diagram  is 
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produced.  At  present,  timing  information  must  be  obtained  through  existing  documentation, 
simulation  and/or  instrumentation  of  the  source  code. 

The  above  collection  of  graphic  views  is  prepared  by  the  SRE  user.  The  diagrams  are  exported  from 
SRE,  catalogued  by  SSA’s  Document  Manager,  and  loaded  into  SSA’s  search  system.  This  can  be 
accomplished  electronically  or  through  scanning.  These  diagrams  and  tables  can  be  searched  and 
portions  retrieved  to  satisfy  user  interests.  The  SSA  user  progressively  searches  these  diagrams 
along  with  prior  requirements  documents  or  other  related  application  information  to  attribute 
capabilities  and  non-functional  requirements  to  the  diagrams.  The  diagrams  can  be  cut  and  pasted 
directly  into  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  requirements  specification  as  shown  in  Table  1 .  This 
searching  of  the  diagrams  can  also  serve  as  the  basis  for  exploring  commonalities  and  variabilities 
of  requirements  for  domain/application  engineering. 

4.  Status  and  Plans 

The  implementation  of  the  converged  SRE/SSA  system  will  be  completed  during  the  summer 
of  1994.  The  plan  is  to  follow  this  with  a  demonstration  project  to  evaluate  the  system’s  usefulness 
and  effectiveness.  The  demonstration  will  consist  of  processing  existing  legacy  code  and  producing 
the  necessary  understanding  and  documentation.  The  demonstration  will  also  compare  existing 
software  documents  with  those  produced  by  the  automatic  system  from  the  code.  The  steps  in  the 
project  include: 

Step  1:  Selection  of  a  software  system  to  be  used  in  the  demonstration  project  with  a  participat¬ 
ing  DOD  agency.  The  software  system  will  have  the  following  characteristics: 

i.  Existing  software  specification  for  later  comparison  with  the  automatically  produced 
documentation. 

ii.  Existing  Ada  code  of  significant  size  (e.g.,  up  to  1000,000  lines  of  code). 

This  step  will  involve  interviewing  the  DOD  agency’s  programs  and  staff.  The  selected 
software  will  have  to  be  available  for  automatic  processing  by  CCCC. 

Step  2:  Process  the  selected  code  in  the  SRE.  Produce  the  software  abstraction  reports  discussed 

in  Section  3. 

Step  3:  Transfer  the  software  abstraction  reports  from  SRE  to  SSA. 

Step  4:  Load  the  existing  software  specifications  into  SSA. 

Step  5:  Produce  software  specifications  for  the  selected  software. 

Step  6:  Compare  the  new  and  old  specifications  and  produce  a  list  of  differences. 
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1  Introduction 


Real-time  systems  are  widely  used  in  control  systems  (manufacturing  systems,  robotics), 
monitoring  systems  (patient  monitoring,  air  trafHc  control),  communication  systems  and 
weapons  systems.  Xbe  correctness  of  a  real-time  system  depends  not  only  on  Low  concurrent 
processes  interact,  but  also  on  the  time  at  which  these  interactions  occur.  Since  the  cost 
associated  with  an  “incorrect”  operation  of  these  systems  can  be  extremely  high,  a  rigorous 
way  of  specifying,  analyzing  and  evaluating  various  design  alternatives  is  demanded. 

We  plan  to  build  a  toolset  environment  based  on  formal  models  for  specification  and  ver¬ 
ification  of  large  distributed  real-time  systems,  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment  experimentally.  The  environment  is  based  on  a  hierarchical  specification  paradigm 
and  resource-based  computation  models. 

This  research  project  is  supported  by  a  Small  Business  Innovation  Research  (SBIR) 
Program  from  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  (ONR).  As  the  first  part  of  this  project,  we 
have  examined  some  of  the  state-of-the-art  specification  methods  and  their  implementation. 
They  are  briefly  summarized  in  Section  2.  Section  3  describes  the  on-going  work.  Concluding 
remarks  are  presented  in  Section  4. 


2  Results  from  the  Current  Investigation 

We  have  examined  the  following  three  formal  specification  languages:  1)  Modechart,  2) 
Algebra  of  Communicating  Shared  Resources  (ACSR),  and  3)  ModularChart.  Modechart 
is  a  graphical  specification  language.  A  subset  of  Modechart  has  been  implemented  as 
MCtool[6]  by  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  and  NRL.  MCtool  has  a  nice,  user-friendly, 
graphical  user-interface,  a  graphical  editor,  and  various  analysis  and  display  capabilities. 
ACSR,  developed  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  real-time  process  algebra  with  the 
notions  of  time,  resources  and  priorities.  Similar  to  other  process  algebras,  ACSR  has  well- 
defined  semantics,  the  notion  of  equivalence  based  on  bisimulatioii  and  a  sound  and  complete 
set  of  laws.  It,  however,  lacks  a  graphical  interface.  A  new  graphical  specification  language 
called  ModularChart  has  been  carefully  designed  as  a  graphical  front-end  to  ACSR.  However, 
it  turns  out  to  be  too  general  and  expressive. 

The  graphical  specification  language  can  be  implemented  either  by  using  a  meta  CASE 
tool  to  accelerate  building  a  completely  new  tool  or  by  augmenting  an  existing  graphical 
system  such  as  MCtool.  We  have  studied  the  possibility  of  using  a  meta  CASE  tool  (Meta- 
DoME).  We  are  now  investigating  the  possibility  of  using  Modechart  as  a  graphical  front-end 

for  ACSR.  We  need  to  perform  a  number  of  trade-off  analyses  before  we  decide  the  imple¬ 
mentation  method. 
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2.1  ModularChart 


A  number  of  elegant  techniques  have  been  developed  for  graphical  specification  languages. 
Among  them  are  Statechart  and  Modechart.  One  interesting  observation  is  that  transitions 
in  these  formalisms  are  not  level  restricted:  any  transition  may  leave  one  mode  and  enter 
another  at  any  level.  Not  restricting  a  transition  may  increase  expressive  power;  however, 
such  unrestricted  transitions  can  make  a  specification  non-hierarchical. 

A  new  graphical  specification  language  has  been  examined  for  this  project:  ModularChart 
which  is  strongly  motivated  by  Modechart.  ModularChart  is  a  strictly  hierarchical,  modular, 
real-time  specification  language.  A  transition  must  be  defined  between  two  sibling  modes  so 
that  a  transition  leaves  from  one  mode  to  another  at  the  same  level.  This  kind  of  restriction 
is  similar  to  the  scoping  rules  of  existing  high-level  programming  languages.  In  addition, 
ModularChart  has  clocks  and  various  types  of  variables,  as  well  resources  and  priorities. 

ModularProcess  is  a  textual  specification  language.  The  basic  constructors  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  are  processes  and  transitions.  In  addition  to  these  constructors,  ModularProcess  has 
variable  declarations  and  assignment  statements  as  well  as  clocks.  The  language  is  sim¬ 
ple  but  very  expressive  since  many  important  features  (such  as  deadline,  interrupt,  scope 
and  timeout)  of  real-time  system  description  languages  can  be  encoded  using  ModularPro¬ 
cess  constructors.  ModularProcess  and  ModularChart  are  identical  in  terms  of  semantics 
and  there  is  a  natural  isomorphism  between  the  specification  languages.  Having  the  same 
semantics,  these  two  specification  languages  as  a  whole  are  good  candidates  for  specifica¬ 
tion  of  large,  real-time  systems.  The  combination  of  languages  support  easy-to-see  visual 
hierarchical  specifications  as  well  as  convenient  textual  specifications. 

Although  ModularChart  was  designed  to  be  a  front-end  to  ACSR,  it  became  too  general 
and  expressive.  It  would  be  more  efi’ective  for  us  to  use  Modechart  as  a  graphical  specifi¬ 
cation  language.  Section  3  describes  what  has  been  done  and  needs  to  be  done  to  integrate 
Modechart  and  ACSR. 


2.2  Modechart 

Modechart  [4]  is  a  graphical  specification  language  developed  to  provide  a  compact  and  struc¬ 
tured  way  to  represent  real-time  systems.  Figure  1  shows  an  example  of  Modechart  specifi¬ 
cation.  Modechart  is  a  variant  of  the  Statechart  language.  The  motivation  of  Modechart  is 
given  as  follows  [3]: 

•  Statechart  is  too  liberal  in  permitting  the  forms  of  predicates  to  appear  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  enabling  state  transitions.  As  a  result,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  anomalies  in 
defining  a  semantics  for  Statechart. 

•  Statechart  does  not  provide  adequate  treatment  of  stringent  timing  constraints. 
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MO 


Action  A  :  description  of  A 


Figure  1:  An  example  of  Modechart 

One  known  limitation  of  Modechart  is  that  its  semantics  are  ambiguous  or  unclear  as 
mentioned  in  [1,  7].  Because  of  the  semantical  ambiguity,  the  current  Modechart  implemen¬ 
tation  does  not  support  the  full  features  of  Modechart. 

2.3  ACSR 

ACSR  is  a  real-time  process  algebra  that  incorporates  the  notions  of  communication,  con¬ 
currency,  resources,  and  priorities  into  a  single  formalism.  One  of  the  important  concepts  in 
ACSR  is  shared  resources.  The  detailed  description  and  semantics  of  ACSR  can  be  found  in 
[5]. 

The  syntax  of  ACSR  processes  containing  actions  is  as  follows: 

P  NIL  I  a.P  I  A  :  P  I  Pi  -f  P2  I  [P]i  \  P1IIP2  \  rec  X.P  \  P  At  Q  \  P  ^  Q  \  X 

NIL  is  a  process  that  executes  no  action  (i.e.,  it  is  deadlocked).  There  are  two  prefix  opera¬ 
tors.  A  :  P  executes  a  resource-consuming  action  A,  consumes  one  time  unit,  and  proceeds 
to  the  process  P.  a.P  executes  an  instantaneous  action  a,  and  proceeds  to  the  process  P. 
The  Choice  operator  Pi  +  P2  represents  nondeterminism  -  either  of  the  processes  may  be 
chosen  to  execute,  subject  to  the  resource  limitations  of  the  environment.  The  operator 
P1IIP2  is  the  concurrent  execution  of  Pi  and  P2.  The  Close  operator,  [P]/,  produces  a  pro¬ 
cess  P  that  monopolizes  the  resources  in  /  C  7^.  The  Timeout  operator,  P  At  Q  monitors 
the  time  passing  of  the  process  P  and  when  time  out  occurs,  the  control  is  transferred  to 
the  process  Q.  The  Interrupt  operator  P  “I  Q  denotes  that  the  process  P  can  be  interrupted 
during  its  execution  and  when  interrupt  occurs  the  process  P  stops  and  the  process  Q  must 
be  executed.  The  process  rec  X.P  denotes  standard  recursion,  allowing  the  specification  of 
infinite  behavior. 

ACSR  supports  the  notion  of  equivalence  called  prioritized  strong  bisimulation.  There  is 
a  sound  and  complete  set  of  laws  for  finite  state  processes.  We  also  have  developed  a  set  of 
simple  tools  for  ACSR  that  can  be  used  to  syntax  check  ACSR  terms,  interactively  execute 
terms,  rewrite  terms,  and  test  bisimulation  equivalence  of  two  terms. 
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2.4  MetaDoME 


MetaDoME  (Meta-Domain  Modeling  Environment)  is  a  graphical  tool  for  generating  tools 
of  graphical  modeling  [2].  It  has  been  developed  by  Honeywell  Systems  and  Research  Center. 
Their  goal  is  “to  develop  an  open,  extensible  graph  editing  framework  into  which  domain- 
specific  engineering  knowledge  and  tools  can  be  integrated  to  automate  the  software  design 
process. [2]”  The  collection  of  the  generated  graph  editing  tools  is  referred  as  the  DoME 
system.  DoME  is  implemented  on  GrapE  which  is  a  set  of  Smalltalk-80  classes  and  meth¬ 
ods  for  graph  editing.  DoME  supports  the  following  features  which  are  rarely  found  in 
"conventional”  graph  editing  tools: 

•  Nodes  can  be  complex  entities,  each  of  which  can  visually  and  semantically  contain  an 
entire  graph. 

•  Any  graph  object  may  have  multiple  subgraphs. 

•  Changes  can  be  automatically  propagated  between  connected  graphs. 

•  Each  graph  can  have  a  user-defined  hierarchical  set  of  views. 

•  Many  sources  of  inconsistency  can  be  eliminated  via  high  degree  of  connectivity. 

MetaDoME  can  provide  a  rapid  prototyping  process  that  involves  iteratively  specifying 
objects  of  a  target  graphical  tool.  The  process  is  performed  via  a  Visual  Programming 
methodology  and  based  on  the  Object-Oriented  design  method.  Once  a  specification  of  the 
target  tool  is  composed,  MetaDoME  automatically  generates  Smalltalk  code  for  the  tool 
based  on  the  specification.  The  MetaDoME  environment  and  the  generated  graphical  tool 
offer  a  high  degree  of  portability  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  installed  under  various  operating 
systems  such  as  Unix,  VMS,  Windows,  Macintosh,  etc. 


3  Current  Research  Direction 


Based  on  the  results  from  the  previous  works,  we  are  currently  investigating  how  to  integrate 
the  Modechart  and  a  process  algebra,  ACSR,  into  a  graphical  specification  language.  As 
the  first  step,  we  are  currently  studying  how  to  translate  ACSR  to  Modechart  and  how 
to  translate  Modechart  to  ACSR.  The  goal  of  this  investigation  is  to  combine  ACSR  and 
MCtool,  which  is  based  on  Modechart.  The  well-thought-out  integration  would  result  in 
several  advantages  as  follows: 

•  Hierarchical  graphical  specification  language  with  a  graphical  user  interface. 

•  Several  possible  verification  methods  based  on  ACSR  rewrite  rules,  ACSR  equivalence 
testing,  simulation  provided  in  MCtool,  and  model  checking  of  Modechart. 

•  Well-defined  Semantics  (Semantics  based  on  process  algebra  are  well-defined  and  clear). 
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•  Support  two  basic  communication  methods:  synchronization  and  broadcasting. 

•  Support  the  resource  and  priority  concepts. 


1.  a.P 


2.  A:P 


3.  P  At  Q 


Figure  2:  An  example  of  translation  of  ACSR  to  Modechart 


3.1  Translation  from  ACSR  to  Modechart 

Since  ACSR  can  be  regarded  cls  a  restricted  form  of  Modechart  in  terms  of  structure,  trans¬ 
lation  from  an  ACSR  term  to  a  Modechart  specification  seems  straightforward  as  seen  in 
Figure  2  except  for  synchronous  communication,  priorities,  resources  and  resource  closure. 
We  are  working  on  how  to  extend  Modechart  to  support  them.  This  study  is  to  determine 
how  MCtool  can  be  used  as  a  graphical  front-end  to  ACSR  based  tools. 

Figure  2  illustrates  how  ACSR  terms  can  be  translated  into  Modecahrt.  It  is  clear  that 
two  prefix  operators  (.  and  :)  should  be  translated  into  serial  modes,  since  the  semantics  of 
prefix  operators  are  identical  to  serial  modes.  Similarly,  timeout  t  in  ACSR  can  be  translated 
into  serial  mode  with  timing  information  [t,  t]. 


3.2  Translation  from  Modechart  to  ACSR 

It  seems  that  a  subset  of  Modechart  can  be  translated  into  ACSR.  Such  a  subset  has  the 
semantics  of  ACSR,  hence,  no  ambiguity  is  possible.  In  this  case,  a  real-time  system  can  be 
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specified  using  MCtool  and  the  correctness  of  the  system  can  be  verified  using  ACSR  based 
analysis  tools. 

There  is  one  major  problem  with  this  approach  because  ACSR  is  based  on  synchronous 
communication,  whereas  Modechart  is  based  on  broadcasting.  So,  we  are  currently  investi¬ 
gating  how  to  add  broadcasting  to  ACSR.  In  ACSR,  we  introduce  two  symbols,  ??  and  !!  for 
broadcasting:  a??  denotes  for  receiving  an  event  through  the  broadcasting  channel  a,  and 
a!!  for  sending  an  event.  A  part  of  the  proposed  operational  semantics  for  a??  and  a\\  are 
as  follows: 


P^P',Q^ 

P\\Q-^P'\\Q 


aV..P  aV..P 


P^P'^Q^Q' 

P\\Q  ^  P'WQ' 

^  a??  «  fl?? 


QIIP  ^  QV 


The  above  operational  semantics  are  basic  concepts  of  broadcasting  communication  which 
are  based  on  the  following  two  facts: 


•  Receiver  should  wait  indefinitely  until  sender  sends  a  message. 

•  Sender  should  proceed  to  next  precess  immediately  after  sending  a  message  without 
checking  the  existence  of  receivers. 

In  order  to  model  broadcasting  communication  using  ACSR,  a!!  should  not  be  restricted, 
but  G??  must  be  always  restricted. 


4  Conclusion 


A  formal,  hierarchical  specification  language  facilitates  the  design  of  a  reliable,  large-scale, 
complex  system.  The  formal  aspect  of  the  language  reduces  ambiguities  in  the  specification 
and  supports  mathematical  analysis  techniques.  Its  hierarchical  aspect,  on  the  other  hand, 
allows  designers  to  control  the  amount  of  detail  to  expose  during  different  phases  of  the 
design.  Hiding  details  that  are  irrelevant  to  a  particular  phase  of  the  design  helps  to  focus 
on  that  design  phase.  An  abstract  specification,  for  example,  can  be  analyzed  for  functional 
and  timing  properties  before  it  is  refined  to  include  details  about  how  the  functions  are 
internally  structured.  Another  advantage  of  a  hierarchical  language  is  that  it  can  be  displayed 
graphically.  A  graphical  specification  language  helps  to  visualize  the  structure  of  a  complex 
system.  By  visualizing  various  components  of  a  complex  system  one  can  understand  easily 
how  the  system’s  components  interact  and  avoid  various  mistakes  in  the  system  design  stage. 

In  order  to  develop  a  specification  language  satisfying  the  above  requirements,  we  have 
developed  a  new  hierarchical  specification  language,  called  ModularChart  for  real-time  sys¬ 
tems.  We  have  also  examined  the  existing  Modechart  language  and  system.  At  this  moment, 
the  appropriateness  of  ModularChart  is  not  clear  since  there  are  a  few  research  issues  regard¬ 
ing  the  semantics  of  ModularChart  that  have  not  been  resolved.  Based  on  our  experience  in 
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designing  ModularChart  and  our  examination  of  Modechart  and  MCtool,  we  are  currently 
investigating  how  to  integrate  Modechart  and  ACSR  so  that  we  can  reuse  as  much  MCtool 
as  possible. 

The  graphical  specification  language  can  be  implemented  either  by  extending  the  current 
MCtool  or  by  using  a  tool  generation  tool  such  as  MetaDoME.  Before  deciding  on  a  proper 
implementation  method,  we  need  to  perform  a  number  of  trade-off  analyses. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  presents  a  framework  for  performing  Design  Structuring  (DS)  techniques.  DS  aims  to 
produce  ’’optimal”  (or  ’’near  optimal”)  system  designs.  The  framework  supports  repeated  design 
and  evaluation  iterations  performed  by  systems  engineers.  To  develop  large-scale,  complex  systems 
and  be  able  to  evaluate  the  trade  off  amongst  numerous  alternatives,  an  integrated  set  of  automated 
tools  for  DS  is  necessary.  A  DS  environment  called  Design  Structuring  Assistant  (DSA)  has  been 
developed.  It  facilitates  DS  activities  by  providing  tools  for  specifying  DS  objectives,  guiding  DS 
activities,  retrieving  reference  materials  and  information  about  DS,  performing  DS  techniques, 
managing  DS  activities  and  interfacing  with  system  design  evaluation  tools.  This  paper  presents  an 
overview  of  DSA  and  an  example  of  using  DSA. 

1.  Introduction 

This  paper  describes  a  framework  for  performing  Design  Structuring  (DS).  An  environment  called 
the  Design  Structuring  Assistant  (DSA)  is  implemented  based  on  this  framework.  A  systems  engi¬ 
neer  uses  DSA  in  the  process  of  creating,  updating,  and  evaluating  ’’optimal”  (or  ’’near  optimal”) 
system  designs  with  respect  to  a  set  of  design  objective.  DSA  provides  the  system  engineer  with 
guidance,  access  to  a  knowledgebase  of  systems  engineering  and  design  structuring  technique  in¬ 
formation  and  the  ability  to  execute  (and  manage)  a  set  of  design  structuring  techniques. 

The  intent  is  to  facilitate  the  evolution  of  system  designs,  particularly  with  regard  to  how  well  they 
satisfy  non-functional  requirements,  such  as  performance,  cost,  security,  etc.  Expression  of  these 
non-functional  requirements  has  been  described  in  a  technical  report  on  System  Design  Factors 
(SDF)[NgHo].  This  paper  will  refer  to  these  requirements  as  SDFs.  SDFs  form  the  basis  for  charac¬ 
terizing  the  design  structuring  objective.  The  techniques  provided  relate  to  maximizing  or  minimiz¬ 
ing  a  taxonomy  of  SDFs  as  defined  in  [NgHo]. 

Research  and  development  of  DSA  is  sponsored  by  the  Navy’s  Engineering  of  Complex  Systems 
(ECS)  Technology  Block  Program.  The  ECS  program  is  managed  by  the  Naval  Surface  Warfare 
Center  (NSWC)  and  is  comprised  of  several  distinct  projects.  The  Systems  Design  Synthesis  (SDS) 
project  contains  a  task  which  focuses  on  Design  Structuring  and  Allocation  Optimization  (DSAO). 
The  DSAO  task  has  responsibility  for  building  an  environment  called  DeStinAtiOn.  DSA  is  a  sub¬ 
system  within  DeStinAtiOn  [CCCC94,  KiLo]. 

This  paper  is  organized  as  follows:  The  framework  of  DSA  is  described  in  Section  2.  Section  3  pres¬ 
ents  sample  DS  activities  using  DSA.  The  status  of  implementing  DSA  and  the  research  plan  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Section  4. 
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2.  Design  Structuring  Framework 

2.1.  Overview 

The  overall  view  of  an  environment  which  supports  Design  Structuring  is  shown  in  Figure  1 .  There 

are  several  key  subsystems: 

1.  Objective  Formulation:  A  system  engineer  (SE)  provides  the  context  and  the 
objectives  of  Design  Structuring.  The  objectives  will  be  used  in  the  ’’Guide”, 
’’Perform”,  and  ’’Manage”  subsystems.  The  SE  may  need  information  provided 
by  the  ’’Reference”  subsystem  in  specifying  his  objectives.  The  SDF  taxonomy 
is  used  to  characterize  non-functional  objectives. 

2.  Guidance:  DSA  provides  ’’guidance”  to  the  SE.  To  formulate  the  correct 
guidance,  DSA  needs  inputs  such  as  the  SE’s  objectives  and  the  results  of 
the  previous  DS  experience  and  research.  The  SE  may  follow  the  guidance 
or  override  it  when  making  design  decisions. 

3.  Perform  DS  Techniques:  A  selected  DS  technique  is  performed  to  issue 
recommendations  so  that  the  SE  can  produce  or  modify  a  system  design. 

The  SE  may  modify  the  system  design  based  on  the  recommendations. 

4.  Evaluation:  The  produced  system  design  is  evaluated  with  respect  to  the  SE’s 
design  objectives.  (Note  that  it  is  expected  that  DSA  will  interface  with  an 
evaluation  subsystem  and  that  an  evaluation  subsystem  will  not  be  developed 
as  part  of  the  DSA  effort.) 

5.  Reference:  To  facilitate  DS  activities  such  as  formulating  DS  objectives, 
guidance,  and  design  evaluation,  the  ’’Reference”  subsystem  serves  as  a  repository 
of  guidance  information. 

6.  Management:  The  ’’Management”  subsystem  maintains  the  current  status  of 
DS  activities.  It  also  shows  the  DS  activities  that  have  been  performed  and 
possible  next  steps. 

To  complete  the  tasks  of  the  subsystems,  DSA  needs  a  set  of  information  tables.  Diagram  1 

represents  the  tables  as  squares  and  details  information  flow. 

2.2.  Formulation  of  DS  Problem. 

DSA  requires  that  the  SE  specify  design  objectives  before  any  Design  Structuring  activity  begins. 

The  SE  states  the  objectives  textually  and  in  terms  of  a  description,  keywords,  and  SDFs. 
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Applicability  Tables 


2.3.  Guidance  for  Deciding  DS  Techniques. 

There  are  many  information  tables  that  help  SEs  in  selecting  a  DS  technique: 

”DS  Technique  Applicability  Table” 

’’Impact  Table” 

’’Rank  Table” 

’’View  Applicability  Table” 

’’System  Hierarchy  Scope  Table” 

”SDF  Information  Table” 

”DS  Technique  Information  Table” 

They  will  be  used  as  ’’guidance”  for  system  engineers  to  select  the  ’’best”  technique. 

For  example,  the  ’’Impact  Table”  is  defined  in  terms  of  what  techniques  have  impact  (positive, 
negative,  no-effect,  or  not-available  of  General,  Company,  and  Project)  on  the  SDF  hierarchy 
[NgHo].  Table  values  are  based  on  research  and  experience  and  may  range  from  general  direction 
(+,-,0)  to  textual  references.  For  instance,  a  project  may  say  that  Booch’s  object-oriented  software 
design  method  does  not  address  an  SDF  such  as  safety.  The  Company  or  general  experience  may 
differ. 

The  ranks  of  techniques  by  SDF  (described  in  the  ’’Rank  Table”)  denote  order  of  preference  of  the 
recommended  techniques.  The  order  depends  on  General,  Company  and  Project  research  and 
experience.  The  rank  is  based  on  either  qualitative  or  quantitative  metrics.  If  the  metric  is  qualitative, 
we  first  define  a  ’’quality  value”  and  define  ’’characteristics”  based  on  the  quality  value  range.  The 
ranks  can  be  updated  after  performing  trade-off  analysis. 

2.4.  Evaluation  of  System  Design 

Once  a  system  design  is  obtained,  the  SE  performs  trade-off  analysis.  The  results  from  the  analysis 
and  DS  decisions  are  recorded  in  the  ’’Analysis  Log  Table.”  Based  on  the  results  from  performing 
DS  and  evaluation,  DS  Technique  Applicability  Table,  Impact  Table,  Rank  Table  and  View 
Applicability  Table  are  updated. 

2.5.  Automatic  and  Interactive  Modes 

DSA  has  two  operation  modes: 

a.  The  ’’automatic”  mode  is  for  an  inexperienced  SE.  The  SE  provides  ’’minimal”  in¬ 
formation  about  system  design  objectives.  DSA  then  suggests  a  set  of  techniques  to 
be  applied  by  searching  its  ’’knowledge  base”  with  the  provided  objectives.  He  can 
follow  the  recommendation  or  ’’override”  it  to  take  another  action.  At  least,  when 
he  overrides  the  recommendation,  he  should  specify  his  ’’rationale”. 

b.  The  ’’interactive”  mode  assumes  that  the  system  engineer  is  an  expert  and  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  performing  Design  Structuring.  Therefore,  the  experienced  system  engi¬ 
neer  dictates  the  steps  of  Design  Structuring  as  desired,  based  on  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  DSA. 
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3.  Example 

The  system  engineer  would  like  to  synthesize  and  trade-off  multiple  designs  that  optimize  single 
criteria  objectives  and  eventually  for  multiple  criteria  objectives.  The  objective  can  be  represented 
in  terms  of  values  for  System  Design  Factors  (i.e.,  non-functional  requirements)  such  as  perfor¬ 
mance,  dependability,  etc.  For  consistency,  the  SE  would  execute  one  or  more  DS  techniques  in  or¬ 
der  to  accomplish  his  design  objective. 


Diagram  2:  Data  Base  Management  System  of  Passive  Sonar  System  [HoKH]. 


Diagram  3:  Data  Base  Manager  Is  Implemented  As  Two  Identical  Nodes. 


To  provide  an  example  of  a  DS  technique,  an  algorithm  for  finding  replicated  nodes  in  a  graph  was 
developed.  This  is  called  the  Replication  Detection  Algorithm  (RDA).  RDA  responds  differently 
according  to  the  given  design  objective.  Suppose  the  SE  has  a  software  design  of  a  passive  sonar 
system  [HoKH].  As  shown  in  Diagrams  2  and  3,  the  software  task  ’’Data  Base  Manager,”  can  be 
decomposed  into  two  identical  software  tasks,  ”SW  Task  18D  DB  Manager  1”  and  ”SW  Task  18E 
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DB  Manager  2”.  If  the  objective  is  ”to  maximize  performance,”  DSA  would  respond  to  this 
particular  design  by  listing  the  replicated  software  tasks  and  giving  a  recommendation  as  follows: 

If  these  "Tasks"  are  allocated  to  the  same  "Processor,"  check  if 
the  "Processor"  is  not  over  utilized.  If  so,  consider  allocating 
additional  "Processors"  to  maximize  performance. 

The  SE  may  have  a  different  objective  such  as  ”to  increase  dependability.”  Then  DSA  (via  RDA) 
would  generate  the  following  message: 

Consider  more  ''Task"  replication  to  increase  reliability.  It  is 
recommended  to  allocate  these  "Tasks"  to  different  "Processors" 
to  improve  fault  tolerance. 


4.  Conclusion 

A  prototype  version  of  DSA  runs  under  Sun  OS  4.1.3.  It  was  implemented  using  TAE  Plus  and  GNU 

g++.  A  sample  system  design  of  a  passive  sonar  system  [HoKH]  was  used  in  testing  the  DSA 
prototype  version. 

DSA  will  be  extended  by  adding  new  DS  techniques  and  new  functionality  over  the  next  year.  We 
have  examined  adding  a  new  design  structuring  technique  such  as  ADARTS.  Some  new  DSA 
functionality  such  as  adopting  ’’user-defined”  SDFs  will  be  developed.  The  subsystems  mentioned 
in  the  first  section  will  progressively  be  implemented. 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper,  we  present  a  multiformalism  approach 
combining  knowledge  structure  and  intelligent 
cooperation,  to  formalize  cooperative  information 
systems.  The  underlying  architecture  encourages 
formalism  and  tool  interoperability.  The  basic  building 
block  is  the  knowledge  base  society,  specified  by  the 
00PM.  Cooperation  is  managed  by  an  intelligent 
control,  by  means  of  meta  knowledge  and  specific 
problem  solving  strategies.  Communication  relies  on 
service  delimitation  from  internal  structure.  Dynamics 
is  expressed  with  production  rules  in  a  constraint 
specification  language.  A  translation  method  derives 
colored  Petri  nets  describing  system’s  behavior. 

*  This  work  is  supported  by  the  Esprit  II  Project  N° 
3511  Busniness  Class. 

Keywords:  Cooperative  information  systems, 
distributed  artificial  intelligence,  reuse,  00PM, 
decomposition  problem  solving,  knowledge 
partitioning,  validation,  colored  Petri  nets, 
interoperability,  CASE. 

1.  Introduction 

Complex  systems  involve  heterogeneous  data,  shared 
or  exchanged  between  several  modules  while  achieving 
a  task.  So  data  processing  needs  to  be  under  control  to 
manage  multiple  events  activating  modules’ 
cooperation.  At  higher  level,  knowledge  must  have 
enough  power  to  deal  with  processes  inherent 
complexity:  non-determinism,  parallelism,  back¬ 
tracking,  hierarchical  activity  structure,  and  external 
human  intervention.  Distributed  artificial  intelligence 
techniques  [1],  [2],  [3]  offer  adequate  management 
means  to  avoid  being  overwhelmed  by  that  complexity. 
For  large  information  systems,  features  like 
cooperation,  interoperability,  distribution,  data 
integration  and  problem  solving  are  fundamental.  The 
major  criticism  directed  at  most  actual  requirement 
specification  approaches  is  their  poor  handling  of 
capturing  and  modeling  knowledge  dealing  with  all 
those  features  [4].  These  shortcomings  can  be 


attributed  partly  to  the  inherent  nature  of  the  process  of 
capturing,  modeling  and  verifying  concepts  of  the 
modeled  domain  and  partly  to  inadequate  formalisms 
used  to  represent  these  concepts.  Requirement 
specification  implies  two  basic  activities:  modeling  and 
analysis.  Modeling  refers  to  the  mapping  of  real  world 
phenomena  onto  basic  concepts  of  a  requirement 
specification  language.  Analysis  refers  to  techniques 
used  to  facilitate  the  communication  between 
requirement  engineers  and  end-users  making  use  of  the 
requirement  specification  as  the  basis  of  that 
communication.  For  future  CASE  environments 
supporting  the  development  of  complex  information 
systems,  the  major  criteria  to  meet  is  to  combine  the 
rigor  of  formal  theory,  the  practicality  of  existing 
development  methods  and  the  performance  analysis  of 
modeling  tools  in  a  comprehensive  methodology 
supporting  the  effective  modeling  and  analysis  of  that 
complexity.  This  need  is  inherent  to  the  three  key¬ 
words  characterizing  future  environments: 
extendibility,  integration  and  broad  scope  [5],  [6]. 
Extendibility  should  support  the  investigation  of  new 
process  models  and  the  evaluation  of  novel  tools. 
Integration  should  enhance  extended  functionality  use 
and  tool  cooperation.  Moreover,  environments  should 
support  a  wide  variety  of  development  activities,  and 
encourage  specifications  reuse.  To  support  previous 
requirements,  we  suggest  a  multiformalism  approach 
to: 

-  include  different  kinds  of  tools  and  objects, 

-  facilitate  addition,  modification  and  replacement  of 
components, 

-  facilitate  the  cooperation  between  selected  tools  and 
objects. 

-  support  existing  models:  OMT  [7],  (X)D  [8],  HOOD 

[9], ... 

The  main  characteristics  of  our  approach  are: 
modularity,  refinement  and  encapsulation.  The 
modularity  is  fundamental  to  describe  and  manipulate 
information  as  individual  blocks.  The  Refinement  is  a 
mean  to  detail  abstractions  and  exhibit  pertinent 
information  to  be  analyzed,  whether  encapsulation 
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prevents  interference  with  blocks  sharing  the  same 
relationship  [10]. 

This  paper  presents  a  multiformalism  approach  to 
modelize  Information  Systems  (IS)  combining 
knowledge  structure  with  intelligent  cooperation.  We 
borrow  concepts  from  object  orientation,  Colored  Petri 
nets,  and  distributed  artificial  intelligent,  which  make 
similarities  with  [11]. 

However  many  architectural  differences  distinguish  our 
suggestion  from  the  previous  reference: 

At  conceptual  level,  the  formalism  is  object  centered 
using  Obejct-Oriented  Pivot  Model  (00PM)  [12].  The 
basic  building  block  of  specification  is 
OBJECT_PIVOT.  Dynamic  features  are  expressed 
with  production  rules  within  a  constraint  specification 
language. 

At  logical  level,  Petri  nets  are  derived  from  the 
specified  OBJECT_PIVOTs  by  translations  and 
enrichments  [13]. 

Intelligent  cooperation  between  OBJECT_PIVOTs 
relies  on  a  clear  delimitation  of  services  from 
communications  on  one  side,  and  from  internal 
structure  on  the  other  side.  In  particular,  the 
environment  is  considered  as  an  external 
OBJECT_PIVOT  requiring  services  from  the  system 
(user's  request)  or  offering  services  to  the  system 
(analysis  tools,  object  management,  prototyping  and 
simulation). 

At  the  highest  level  of  abstraction,  an  OBJECT_PIVOT 
represents  a  system  transition  (i.e.  activity).  Peui  net 
analysis  tools  and  simulators  are  used  to  validate 
specifications  against  client's  requirements  and  it 
express  the  behavior  of  the  objects.  Cooperation 
control  to  satisfy  a  given  goal  is  based  on  two-steps:  (i) 
determine  potential  OBJECT_PIVOTs  societies 
covering  the  goal,  and  (ii)  select  the  ideal  subset  that 
will  effectively  satisfy  the  goal. 


Figure  1.  Architecture  of  Development  Environment 

The  paper  is  organized  as  follows:  section  2  describes 
suggested  system  architecture,  based  on  knowledge 
partitioning  and  decomposition  problem  solving 
formalized  by  the  00PM.  A  short  presentation  is  given 
in  section  3. 


The  cooperation  description  is  described  in  section  4. 
The  meta  model  hierarchy  is  presented  in  section  5. 
Several  implementation  issues  conclude  the  document. 

2.  An  Intelligent  Cooperative  Information 
Systems 

2.1  Motivations 

Complex  systems  cover  heterogeneous  domains  which 
knowledge  and  associated  representations  are 
processed  by  complex  activities.  To  handle  evolution 
of  the  environment,  an  open  framework  is  crucial:  it 
allows  to  add  new  concepts  (attributes,  methods,...), 
methods  and  tools  without  destroying  the  general 
structure.  Moreover,  it  makes  module  reuse  possible 
along  the  same  resolution  process,  and  supports 
cooperation  of  heterogeneous  modules  [14]. 
Object-oriented  paradigms  offer  a  fundamental 
modeling  framework  for  systems  that  support  the 
interaction  of  loosely  coupled,  distributed  and 
concurrent  executing  sub-systems  [15].  But  validation 
of  obtained  systems  requires  computational  models 
more  formal  than  dataflow  diagrams  and 
communicating  processes,  and  specific  tools  to  support 
both  specification  and  analysis.  Ideally,  combining 
object  paradigms  and  formal  models  for  concurrency 
(in  particular  Petri  nets)  is  promising,  as  it  encourages 
user  friendliness  and  reusability  of  designs  with 
correctness,  robustness  and  efficiency  evaluation. 
However,  such  multiparadigm  approach  remains 
excessively  complex  [16]. 

We  combine  objects  and  Petri  nets  through  a  generic 
conceptual  model  called  00PM  (§  2.3),  to  specify 
heterogeneous  societies(§  2.2).  It  is  the  basic  building 
block  of  system  specification  in  this  paper.  It 
emphasizes  the  fundamental  principles  of  software 
engineering:  abstraction,  modularity,  traceability  and 
hierarchy.  Its  originality  is  the  concurrency. 

The  main  benefit  of  our  approach  is  operations 
traceability  and  weak  coupling  between  software 
components.  These  two  points  constitute  a  major 
answer  to  the  software  crisis  [17]. 


Figure  2:  The  abstraction  levels 
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2.2  Knowledge  Architecture 

An  IS  is  described  as  follow  :  <{I),  KB>  where  I  is  an 
OBJECT_PIVOT  specification  (§  3)  and  KB  is 
Knowledge  Base.  An  IS  society  is  a  set  of  IS 
describing  a  same  domain. 


1$ 


Oi 


KB 


Hs  :  Infonnation  System  I 

I  C3  :  Communication  Interface  | 

KB  :  Knowledge  Base 


Figure  3:  Representation  of  Information  System 


A  knowledge  Base  KB  is  specialized  in  solving  a 
specific  problem.  It  consists  of  local  production  rules 
(Ri)  and  a  local  fact  base  (Fi). 

A  society  SKB  is  a  set  of  KBs  dexcribing  the  same 
application  domain.  The  union  of  KBi  is  a  partition  of 
the  global  knowledge  base. 

An  SKB  may  be  organized  in  two  ways: 

-  its  elements  may  share  tasks  according  to  the  task¬ 
sharing  protocol.  In  this  case,  a  specific  module, 
called  manager,  allocates  a  task  to  each  module  of  the 
society  which  is  then  called  worker.  It  manages 
activation  and  termination  of  operations,  according  to 
the  well-known  client/server  model,  with  the 
manager  as  client  and  the  worker  as  server. 

-  modules  (KBi)  may  know  each  other  and  exchange 
information  according  to  the  result-sharing  protocol. 

Communication  may  be  horizontal  (between  KBi  into 
SKB),  or  vertical  (between  a  KB  or  an  SKB  and  the 
control  module:  module  controling  the  communication 
protocol)..  Communication  is  based  on  messages, 
whose  sending  and  reception  is  handled  by  module 
interfaces  Mli. 

A  SKB  communicates  with  the  control  module  in  two 
cases:  to  provide  execution  results,  which  are  put  in  the 
shared  knowledge  space  (figure  4),  or  to  request  a 
service  from  the  control,  for  instance,  when  it  fails  to 
achieve  a  goal.  In  such  situation,  the  control  has  to 
delegate  the  considered  goal  to  another  society. 
Communication  is  supported  by  the  concept  of  event. 
Events  are  used  to  transcribe  pertinent  situations  (i.e. 
states)  and  transitions  (state  changes).  For  instance, 
putting  a  new  result  in  the  shared  knowledge  space  is 
signaled  to  the  control  by  an  event  that  formalizes  the 
state  change  of  that  space. 

The  architecture  model  (figure  4)  describes  an  open 
information  system  mainly  in  terms  of  the  services  it 
offers  and  those  it  requires  from  the  environment.  It 
specifies  also  relations  between  services  according  to 


software  engineering  standard  models  [18].  At  the 
highest  level  of  abstraction  (i.e.  root),  offered  services 
formalize  system  functionality  through,  for  which  a 
user  addresses  requests.  Upon  receipt  of  a  request,  the 
system  activates  adequate  processing,  based  on  domain 
knowledge,  noted  meta  facts,  and  the  reasoning  on  that 
domains,  expressed  by  means  of  meta  rules.  This 
information  is  distributed  over  cooperative  knowledge 
societies. 


Figure  4.  Modeling  of  Distributed  Cooperative 
Infonnation  Systems 

The  underlying  model  supports  hierarchical 
descriptions  by  stepwise  service  specialization  (§  4).  It 
comes  down  to  reduce  service's  complexity  by  defining 
sub  services  handling  more  manageable  situations,  with 
major  criteria  to  reduce  inferences  on  a  restricted 
knowledge  base  defined  by  its  role  in  the  application. 

Following  sections  detail  the  OOPM.  Section  4  details 
the  use  of  this  multiformlism  to  design  of  intelligent 
cooperative  knowledge  societies. 

3  The  OOPM 


The  OOPM  is  sufficiently  general  to  integrate  object 
paradigms  and  sufficiently  formal  to  allow  validation 
of  concurrent  behaviors.  The  later  are  derived  by 
stepwise  refinements  of  high  level  models.  Formal 
defmition  can  be  found  in  [19].  The  main  component  of 
OOPM  is  OBJECT_PIVOT. 

3.1  OBJECT_PIVOT  Structure 

A  OBJECT_PIVOT  is  an  abstraction  of  a  real-world 


entity,  which  is  essentially  described  by  two 
components:  a  list  of  attributes  and  a  list  of  services. 


LjTetnpord  I 


Extenal  I 

.IjnJ 


Figure  5.  OBJECT_PIVOT  Structure 


An  attribute  is  an  abstraction  of  a  single  characteristic 
possessed  by  an  entity.  An  attribute  may  be  simple 
(name  string,  number,  integer)  or  complex  when  it 
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represents  a  reference  to  another  OBJECT_PIVOT 
identity.  Broadly  speaking,  attributes  are  local  facts 
manipulated  by  the  entity.  A  service  is  provided  by  an 
OBJECT_PIVOT  to  its  environment.  Services  are 
divided  into  provided  and  required  (figure  5).  A 
detailed  study  of  system  components  responsibilities 
allows  to  define  the  provided  and  required  services. 

Services  definitions  imply  several  communication 
features  (see  figure  5)  within  a  system.  These  features 
are  commonly  known  as  protocols,  and  help  to 
structure  information  flows  causally  related  over  time.. 
Each  OBJECT_PIVOT  has  an  identity  by  mean  of 
which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  other 
OBJECT_PIVOTs.  An  OBJECT_PIVOT  may  be 
considered  at  two  levels:  the  type  and  the  instance.  The 
type  encapsulates  all  properties  definitions,  i.e. 
attributes,  services,  relationships  and  events. 

At  the  instance  level,  an  OBJECT_PIVOT  has  a  state 
which  can  change  according  to  some  events 
occurrences.  The  set  of  all  OBJECT_PIVOT  states 
defines  its  life  cycle.  Therefore,  a  life  cycle  is  related  to 
a  type,  and  each  instance  has  a  particular  state  in  that 
life  cycle. 

Besides  the  reference  to  a  type,  the  formalism  allows 
for  sub  typing.  Sub  typing  describes  a  specialization  of 
an  OBJECT_PIVOT.  Moreover,  a  type  may  have 
several  subtypes.  This  property  allows  to  handle 
derivation,  from  a  given  formalism,  of  multiple 
variants  sharing  type  properties,  each  of  which  is 
associated  its  own  properties  and  proof  techniques  [20]. 
The  section  5  illustrates  the  use  of  the  mechanism. 

We  have  retained  the  part  of  relationship  to  describe 
complex  domain  OBJECT_PIVOTs.  This  concept 
allows  to  express  structural  links  among  an 
OBJECT_PIVOT  society  whose  behavior  is  strongly 
coupled.  For  instance,  the  management  department  of  a 
bank  is  a  sub-society  of  a  bank,  which  has  its  own 
services  and  attributes.  However,  its  structure  is  a  part 
of  the  bank  structure,  and  its  behavior  is  strongly 
coupled  to  the  life  of  the  associated  bank.  Specifying 
that  subsystem  as  a  standalone  OBJECT_PIVOT  is  not 
judicious,  as  the  amount  of  information  flows  between 
that  OBJECT_PIVOT  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
world  is  negligible.  It  is  more  natural  to  consider  it  as  a 
part  of  the  bank. 

Services  may  be  accessed  by  OBJECT_PIVOTs  with 
which  the  considered  unit  is  involved  in  a  relationship, 
it  may  also  be  accessed  by  any  other  OBJECT_PIVOT 
without  underlying  structural  relationship.  For  instance, 
services  of  an  OBJECT_PIVOT  Clock  may  be  invoked 
freely  from  structural  relationships.  Such  a  unit  type  is 
close  to  the  standalone  object  of  the  TOAD 
methodology  [21]. 


In  the  following,  we  shall  briefly  demonstrate  how  an 
integrate  formalization  can  be  organized  that  enables 
pivot  model.  An  OBJECT_PIVOT  specification  I  is  a 
tuple  <Z,A>,  where  Z  is  a  resource  schema 
formalizing  the  structural  aspects  of  I  and  A  is 
diagram  formalizing  its  dynamic  aspects  (§  3.2). 

An  resource  schema  Z  is  a  tuple  <AT,  RS,  InhS>, 
where 

•  AT  is  the  attribute  sttucture.  It  is  the  set  of  all 
attribute  names. 

•  RS  is  the  relationship  structure.  It  is  the  set  of 
association  and  aggregation  relationship. . 

•  InhS  defines  the  inheritance  structure. 

The  structural  schema  Z  formalizes  the  data 
perspective  aspects.  It  forms  the  basis  for  defining  an 
object  universe  Sj,  i.e.  a  valid  population  of  instances. 

3.2.  OBJECT_PIVOT  Behavior 

System's  behavior  is  specified  in  terms  of  events 
occurrences  and  subsequent  service  activation.  A 
service  execution  implies  elementary  or  complex 
u-ansformations  applied  on  some  elements  of  the 
attribute  component  Transformations  imply  eventual 
message  exchanging  to  notify  a  treaunent,  or  an 
acknowledgment,  or  a  processing  result 

Event 

An  event  occurs  when  a  noteworthy  change  happens  in 
an  OBJECT_PIVOT.  The  processing  to  perform  this 
change  is  embedded  in  the  OBJECT_PIVOT,  together 
with  its  pre  and  post  conditions.  Three  kinds  of  events 
are  distinguished: 

-  external  events  stimulated  by  the  environment 

-  internal  events  usually  due  to  an  object  change, 

-  temporal  events  which  may  occur  at  certain  dates  in 
the  system. 


External  World 


Figure  6.  External  and  Temporal  Events 

External  events  may  be  triggered  by  society's'neighbOrs 
or  more  globally,  from  the  system  environment 
Temporal  events  are  triggered  according  to  specific 
schedules  specified  in  a  dedicated  Temporal 
OBJECT_PIVOT(OPT). 
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Action 

An  action  abstracts  a  set  of  treatmenu  upon  attributes. 
It  may  be  activated  by  the  occurrence  of  an  event,  or  by 
the  explicit  invocation  of  a  service.  An  event  may 
trigger  one  or  several  actions.  A  service  execution 
corresponds  to  one  or  several  actions. 

Message  and  Service  Invocation 
A  message  formalizes  OBJECT_PIVOTs  interactions. 
Interactions  correspond  to  requests  for  a  certain  service 
and  associated  results,  including  acknowledgment  of 
receipt  and  request  rejection.  An  acknowledgment 
request  ensures  the  effective  computation  of  the 
required  service,  while  a  rejection  implies  the 
determination  of  another  instance  of  OBJECT_PIVOT 
able  to  satisfy  the  request.  Information  flows  are 
carried  within  messages.  Messages  can  be  grouped 
under  types,  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of 
exchanged  information.  Each  type  is  characterized  by 
the  types  of  its  slots.  A  slot  may  contain  the  sender’s 
identifier,  the  service  name,  the  list  of  corresponding 
inputs  and  outputs. 

The  concepts  presented  above  do  not  give  much 
information  about  the  whole  system  if  considered 
independently  in  the  specification.  Thus,  we  retained  to 
link  them  to  two  formal  models;  the  suiictural  and  the 
behavioral  model. 

The  behavioral  model  (net  schema)  depicts  services, 
attributes  and  their  domains,  and  triggering  links 
between  events  and  services.  The  services  model 
depicts  communications  between  OBJECT_PlVOTs. 
Any  sending  or  receipt  of  a  message  triggers  an  event 
in  the  system  and  may  change  an  OBJECT_PIVOT 
state.  The  services  model  is  built  applying  four  steps, 
for  each  OBJECT_PIVOT: 

-  identify  the  set  of  possible  states, 

-  identify  actions  which  modify  a  state, 

-  identify  internal,  external  and  temporal  events, 

-  establish  triggering  links  between  events  and  actions. 
This  process  is  not  always  carried  out  sequentially. 
Several  heuristics  can  be  applied,  depending  of  the 
amount  of  available  information  on  the  domain: 

-  the  specifier  may  determine  actions  first,  and  then 
define  the  pertinent  states  of  the  system  as  those 
affected  by  action  executions.  The  model  may  be 
enriched  by  refining  existing  states  or  adding  new 
ones  after  a  check  of  completeness.  The  approach  is 
called  action-driven. 

-  another  approach  consists  of  describing  the  main 
states  of  the  system  and  associated  event  types  (i.e. 
list  of  possible  "events  occurring  at  those  states). 
Actions  are  then  determined  as  executing  state 
changes. 


In  practice,  complex  applications  use  hybrid 
approaches  [22].  This  is  often  due  to  the  lack  of 
information  (incomplete  requirements),  i.e.  to  the 
difficulty  to  express  clearly  events  and  states  in  some 
components,  and  to  predict 

The  net  schema  A  represents  the  dynamics  of  the 
system  in  the  form  of  resource  network  N  consisting  of 
business  actions  that  manipulate  objects  in  Sj. 

Let  A  be  a  net  schema  for  a  resource  schema  Z  with  an 
associated  resource  universe  S  j. : 

A  =  <P,  T,  Mq,  C> 

•  P  is  the  set  of  places; 

•  T  is  the  set  of  transitions.  Each  transition  in  this  set 
represents  an  action; 

•  Mo  €  S£  is  the  initial  marking  for  the  net; 

•  C  is  a  set  of  of  colors  :  C  =  (Ci,  C2,...,  Cn).  Where  a 
color  is  defined  as  follows:  Q  =  <Cki,  c^,...,  Cio,>. 

33  OBJECT_PIVOT  Validation 

At  a  given  level  of  abstraction,  the  validation  and 
verification  of  an  OBJECT_PIVOTs  concerns: 

-  the  static  information  (data  types)  on  which 
completeness  and  coherency  checks  are  achieved  as  for 
abstract  data  types.  In  particular,  it  is  checked  whether 
operations  defined  on  ^ta  do  not  violate  their  integrity 
constraints.  We  do  not  develop  such  verification  since 
they  are  classical  in  literature. 

-  behavioral  information  handled  by  associated  nets. 
Qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  results  are  provided 
on  nets  [23].  For  instance,  it  can  be  found  that  a  certain 
structure  of  life  cycle  leads  to  deadlock,  ot  that  a  given 
message  can  never  reach  its  destination,  without  having 
to  simulate  the  net.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  calculated 
the  mean  number  of  messages  (tokens  in  nets)  hold  by 
an  OBJECT_PIVOT,  or  waiting  for  processing  in  a 
given  queue  (place  of  the  net).  Moreover,  timed  and 
stochastic  nets  are  also  analyzed  which  provides  an 
interesting  evaluation  of  components  performances 
(e.g.  mean  time  of  message  processing,  or  of  service 
answering,  etc.). 

Globally,  the  modeling  process  emphasizes  following 
properties: 

-  coverage  of  target  system  activities’,  through 
OBJECT_PIVOTs  properties,  all  system’s  activities 
should  be  covered,  even  through  abstract  actions  that 
will  be  refined. 

-  behavioral  coherency:  for  cooperative 
OBJECT_PIVOTs,  the  set  of  associated  events  and 
messages  should  be  coherent  with  respect  to  their  life 
cycles. 

-  activities  independence:  units  should  cover 
independent  activities  of  the  target  system,  eventually 
synchronized  with  others  on  shared  resources  or 
shared  events. 
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-  preservation  of  dynamic  transitions;  for  a  complex 
service  that  triggers  further  actions  or  services  on 
several  components,  the  atomicity  of  the  whole 
transition  should  be  guaranteed. 

4.  On  the  Design  of  Intelligent  Cooperative 
Societies 

4.1  Knowledge  Partitioning  Criteria 

The  underlying  system  architecture  (figure  4)  is  based 
on  the  modularization  of  information  representation 
and  analysis  of  knowledge  base  societies,  by  means  of 
the  OBJECT_PIVOT  formalism.  The  major  advantage 
is  the  possibility  to  specialize  information  into 
autonomous  modules,  to  reduce  the  complexity  and 
inherent  time  responses  in  complex  problem  solving 
situations. 

These  advantages  are  visible  both  at  the  design  and  the 
implementation  levels: 

M^ular  design  is  based  on  the  concept  of  knowledge 
packets,  and  the  associated  control  and  communication 
mechanisms,  necessary  to  the  cooperation  in  the 
system.  Knowledge  specialization  delimits  the 
activation  part  of  the  services  at  their  interface 
according  to  the  object  paradigm  [8].  This  facilitates 
packets'  validation  and  reuse,  and  allow  to  define  the 
cooperation  protocol  between  these  knowledge  pakets 
independently  from  the  formalisms  used  for  they 
implementation. 

The  complexity  of  system  is  reduced  when 
decomposing  it  into  more  manageable  tasks  [24].  The 
control  mechanism  allows  then  to  detect  as  early  as 
possible,  the  part  of  the  system  responsible  for  a  sub- 
problem,  i.e.  representation  and  validation  of  a  certain 
view-  and  focus  only  on  this  part,  called  knowledge 
packet. 

The  cooperation  protocol  synthesizes  the  results  of  sub¬ 
problem  resolutions,  and  presents  them  to  the  end-user 
interface,  relying  on  the  degree  of  interoperability 
allowed  by  the  system. 

The  concept  of  selection  of  the  adequate  formalism 
dealing  with  a  given  sub-system  is  ensured  by  the 
generalization  of  an  artificial  intelligence  technique,  the 
high  level  pattern  matching  [25],  where  two  levels  are 
distinguished:  the  classical  pattern  matching  dealing 
with  simple  production  rules,  and  a  meta  pattern 
matching  whose  granularity  is  not  any  more  the  rule, 
but  a  packet  of  rules.  This  distinction  allows  to  reduce 
the  complexity  of  a  problem  solving,  and  specifically, 
the  impact  of  inferences  on  a  restricted  knowledge  base 
i.e.  the  amount  of  information  necessary  to  handle  a 
given  sub-problem- - 

From  a  validation  point  of  view,  object-orientation  has 
shown  to  be  very  promising.  However,  the  possibility 
of  validating  autonomous  components  either  by  state 
machines  or  communicating  processes  has  also  shown 


the  limits  of  selected  formalism,  in  the  inherent 
concurrency  of  modeled  entities.  Therefore,  concurrent 
formalisms  were  needed  [16].  This  motivated  the 
integration  of  colored  Petri  nets  in  the  00PM. 

4.2  Description  of  the  Knowledge  Schema 

The  approach  consists  then  of  structuring  an 
information  system  as  a  society  of  knowledge  granules, 
encapsulated  in  OBJECT_PIVOTs,  characterized  by 
hierarchical  interdependencies,  and  processed  by 
specific  rules.  More  details  are  given  in  [30]. 
OBJECT_PIVOT  properties  are  mainly  described  by 
static  properties,  (facts  and/or  meta  facts),  and  a 
behavior  expressed  dynamically  with  production  rules. 
Production  rules  are  modeled  and  validated  with 
colored  Petri  nets.  Facts  and  meta  facts  are  used  by  the 
inference  engine,  and  processed  by  the  production  rule 
language. 

The  Knowledge  structure  is  defined  according  to  a 
typology  which  induces  the  role  of  the  different 
modules  in  a  problem  resolution  process.  However,  a 
challenger  solution  necessitates  more  than  efficient 
control  strategy.  It  requires  the  selection  of  high 
performance  representations  of  the  problem,  and 
efficient  paths  and  conditions. 

The  difficulty  in  using  declarative  knowledge  is 
proportional  to  their  declarative  aspects:  it  is  easy  to 
saturate  a  set  of  rules  to  achieve  a  goal,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  the  amount  of  attempts  the  system 
must  do  before  reaching  it.  Minimizing  this  amounts  is 
ensured  by  defining  orders  on  rules,  i.e.  define  a  meta 
control  mechanism  on  rules. 

5  The  Meta  Model  Hierarchy 

The  main  of  this  section  is  to  define  a  correspondence 
between  the  pivot  model  and  other  models.  The  pivot 
meta  model  describe  the  set  of  meta  concepts  of  the 
OOCPM. 

The  Meta  Model  Hierarchy,  being  proposed  in 
[Kraiem94],  is  a  framework  relating  modeling 
techniques  on  basis  on  their  meta  models.  Due  to  the 
evergrowing  amount  of  coexisting  nowadays,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  construct  a  complete  Meta  Model 
Hierarchy. 

In  the  Meta  Model  Hierarchy  a  meta  model  is 
composed  of  a  concept  structure  and  a  set  of 
constraints  restricting  the  possible  instanciations  of  the 
meta  model.  The  concept  structure  consists  a  set  of 
concepts,  and  relationships  between  these  concepts. 

The  intention  of  this  section  is  to  illustrate  the  practical 
use  the  Meta  Model  Hierarchy.  The  techniques  Entity 
Modelling  (ERM),  NIAM  and  OMT  will  be  positioned 
in  the  Meta  Model  Hierarchy  following  the  top-down 
approach  [Oei92],  Each  node  in  the  hierarchy 
correspond  to  a  meta  model  plus  the  set  of  meta  models 
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which  can  derived  from  it.  Meta  models  on  one  path  in 
the  hierarchy  are  upward  compatible. 

1  Root :  OOCPM  | 


ERM  NIAM  OMT 


n-ary  ERM  n-ary  NIAM  n-ary  OMT  j 

Fig.  7:  The  Meta  Model  Hierarchy  relating  ERM,  NIAM  and 
OMT 

To  construct  a  part  of  the  Meta  Model  Hierarchy  which 
relates  the  meta  models  of  the  techniques  to  be 
considered,  a  particular  meta  model  is  chosen  to 
become  the  root  of  this  part  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
choice  for  the  root  has  to  be  a  meta  model  from  which 
it  is  possible  to  end  up  in  all  the  target  meta  models  by 
an  appropriate  set  of  partitionings,  restrictions  and/or 
degenerations  [Oei92].  Note  that  the  root  of  the  Meta 
Model  Hierarchy  has  to  be  a  meta  model  which  has  the 
same  or  more  expressive  power  than  all  the  other  meta 
models  of  the  hierarchy. 

In  this  example,  the  root  that  is  chosen  is  a  simplified 
OOCPM  which  describe  object,  message,  operation 
and  relationships.  This  root  suffices  to  relate  the 
(simplified)  meta  models  of  the  techniques  which  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  example. 

In  order  to  relate  the  meta  models  of  NIAM,  ERM,  and 
OMT  in  the  Meta  Model  Hierarchy  the  following 
procedure  is  chosen.  First  of  all,  the  meta  model  of 
NIAM  is  related  to  the  root  meta  model  by  a  sequence 
of  partitionings,  restrictions,  and  degeneration.  In  this 
process  some  intermediate  meta  models  are 
constructed.  After  the  construction  of  this  path,  the 
meta  model  of  ERM  is  connected  by  applying  Meta 
Model  Hierarchy  operators  on  one  of  these 
intermediate  meta  models  on  this  path.  Finally,  the 
meta  model  of  Petri-Nets  is  incorporated  in  the  Meta 
Model  Hierarchy  by  a  set  of  appropriate  Meta  Model 
Hierarchy  operations. 

6.  Modular  Implementation  Issues 

We  discuss  in  this  part  the  impact  of  the  suggested 
methodology  on  the  design  and  implementation  of 
intelligent  cooperative  information  systems. 

At  the  design  phase,  several  features  are  attractive: 

•  The  design  of  knowledge  modules  specialized  in  the 
resolution  of  specific  problems  and  their 
incremental  integration  in  the  knowledge  base. 

•  concurrent  activation  of  modules  to  deal  with 
specific  tasks,  or  sequences  of  activation  for 


complex  tasks.  The  advantage  is  to  be  able  to  reason 
at  the  adequate  abstraction  level  which  is  the  task 
level,  to  effectuate  coherently  complex  tasks. 

•  Module  reuse  along  the  same  resolution  process  is 
possible,  by  means  of  a  systematic  representation 
transformation.  The  advantage  is  the  inheritance  of 
properties  of  a  given  model  from  another  model,  and 
the  use  of  tools  defined  on  other  representations 
(other  than  current  representation). 

•  Knowledge  modules  cooperation  independently 
from  their  application  domains. 

At  the  implementation  level,  the  approach  encourages: 

•  Reduction  of  problem  complexity,  by 
decomposition  and  invocation  of  the  society  of 
modules  specialized  in  solving  each  sub-problem.  It 
reduces  considerably  time  responses,  provided  that 
the  resolution  process  is  guided  by  goals. 

•  For  each  problem  solving  process,  reduction  of  the 
impact  of  inferences  on  a  restricted  knowledge  base 
necessary  to  the  current  problem.  This  reduces, 
besides  time  responses,  memory  allocated  to 
knowledge  at  a  given  moment. 

•  The  possibility  to  focus  on  a  goal,  by  a  backward 
chaining  on  necessary  sub-goals,  which  avoid 
inferring  on  other  goals  deductible  when  using  a 
forward  chaining. 

The  multiformalism  approach  constitutes  an  attractive 
step  towards  physical  distribution  of  IS  knowledge. 
The  structure  of  OBJECT_PIVOT  induces  several 
guidelines  on  the  architectural  features  necessary  to 
support  of  distribution  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
specified  systems. 

7.  Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  presented  a  specification  methodology 
combining  object  orientation,  distributed  artificial 
intelligence  and  concurrent  paradigms,  to  formalize 
cooperative  information  systems. 

The  approach  takes  inspiration  from  recent  integration 
streams  animated  by  requirements  for  future 
development  environments  [28].  It  emphasizes  user 
friendliness  and  reusability  of  designs  with  the 
correctness,  robustness  and  efficiency  evaluation.  The 
involvement  of  large  agreat  amount  of  knowledge, 
shared  or  exchanged  between  several  components, 
while  achieving  a  task  needs  efficient  control,  to 
manage  multiple  events  activating  modules 
cooperation.  At  the  higher  abstraction  level,  knowledge 
must  have  power  enough  to  deal  with  processes 
inherent  complexity:  non-determinism,  parallelism, 
back-tracking,  hierarchical  activity  structure,  and 
external  human  intervention.  To  avoid  being 
overwhelmed  by  this  complexity,  the  approach 
suggests  a  meta  control  strategy  based  on  a  hierarchical 
representation  of  knowledge,  the  definition  of  services 
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processing  representations,  and  the  definition  of  meta 
knowledge  necessary  to  plan  component  activation  -in 
particular,  verify  whether  the  specification  can  be 
executed  or  not  in  a  given  context-  and  control  their 
cooperation  on  complex  tasks.  At  component  level,  the 
suggested  formalism  ensures  analysis  and  validation  of 
behaviour  by  translation  of  dynamic  concepts  into 
colored  Petri  nets.  Furthermore,  specification 
translation  could  be  envisaged  into  modular  colored 
nets,  to  preserve  the  modularity  provided  by  high  level 
specifications  [29].  We  are  currently  working  on  the 
theoretical  features  of  adequate  modular  nets,  focusing 
on  their  compositionality  and  reduction  features. 
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At  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  we  have  been  developing  a  synthesis  system  called 
SHARMA  (Synthesis  of  Heterogeneous  Architectures  for  Real-time  Mission-Critical  Applications), 
whose  objective  is  to  facilitate  design  of  computer  systems  for  mission-critical  applications. 

The  focus  of  this  system  is  on  synthesizing  heterogeneous  distributed  computing  systems 
which  meet  the  constraints  of  a  given  mission-critical  application. 

SHARMA  is  comprised  of  an  integrated  set  of  tools  for  carrying  out  the  steps  in  the 
synthesis  process.  An  overview  of  these  tools  was  presented  at  CSESAW’93  [1].  These  tools 
have  been  used  to  identify  low-cost  architectures  for  several  synthetic  applications.  Our 
experience  with  these  synthetic  applications  indicated  that  tools  have  one  serious  limitation. 

The  number  of  design  alternatives  is  so  large  that  the  tools  require  an  enormous  computation 
time  on  a  single  workstation  to  identify  a  suitable  low-cost  architecture.  Due  to  the  inherent 
complexity  of  the  mission-critical  applications,  this  limitation  is  not  unique  to  SHARMA, 
but,  common  to  most  synthesis  tools. 

One  way  to  alleviate  this  limitation  is  to  make  use  of  the  computing  resources  in  a 
network  of  workstations  to  speed  up  the  search  and  evaluation  of  design  alternatives.  Since 
network  of  workstations  have  become  commonplace  in  most  design  environments,  this  is 
an  attractive  solution.  Furthermore,  the  granularity  of  the  parallelism  in  the  synthesis 
algorithms  makes  them  well  suited  for  distributed  execution  on  a  network  of  workstations. 

As  a  result,  we  have  been  pursuing  this  approach  for  the  pcist  one  year  and  the  work  is 
still  in  its  initial  stages.  In  this  paper,  we  outline  our  approach  for  building  a  set  of  tools 
which  can  be  run  in  distributed  fashion  on  a  network  of  workstations.  We  begin  with  a  brief 
overview  of  the  tools  in  SHARMA  and  then  present  an  example  to  illustrate  our  approach. 

Figure  1  shows  the  operating  environment  of  our  synthesis  system.  The  two  inputs  to 
the  synthesis  system  are  a  design  library  of  components  and  the  mission-critical  application. 

The  output  includes  a  heterogeneous  architecture  containing  components  from  the  design 
library,  a  mapping  of  the  tasks  in  the  application  onto  the  modules  in  the  architecture,  and 
a  schedule  for  the  tasks  and  messages  in  the  application.  The  design  library  contains  pro¬ 
cessors,  resources,  and  interconnects  from  which  the  distributed  system  is  to  be  synthesized. 
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Design  Library 


Figure  1:  Operating  environment  of  the  synthesis  system. 

Components  in  the  design  library  are  characterized  by  attributes  such  as  performance  and 
cost.  The  application  is  specified  as  a  set  of  cooperating  tasks  and  the  constraints  that 
each  task  must  satisfy,  e.g.,  a  task  may  have  deadline  constraints,  resource  requirements, 
precedence  relations,  computational  needs,  etc.  The  objective  is  to  identify  the  lowest  cost 
computer  system  (constructed  using  the  components  in  the  design  library)  which  satisfies 
aU  the  constraints  of  the  application. 

Figure  2  shows  the  key  steps  in  the  synthesis  process.  Steps  2-4  need  to  be  parallelized 
to  make  effective  use  of  the  network  of  workstations.  Although  we  have  developed  some 
parallel  algorithms  for  each  of  these  steps,  in  this  paper,  we  will  only  focus  on  our  approach 
for  parallelizing  Step  4. 

In  Step  4,  the  application  tasks  are  scheduled  on  a  candidate  architecture  identified  in 
Step  3.  Our  approach  to  parallelizing  this  step  involves  partitioning  the  application  tasks 
into  smaller  subsets  and  assigning  a  subset  to  each  workstation.  The  workstation  is  then 
responsible  for  scheduling  the  tasks  (and  the  resulting  messages)  in  the  subset  allocated 
to  it.  The  main  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  a  workstation  has  to  deal  with  only  a 
smaller  number  of  tasks.  However,  unless  care  is  taken  while  partitioning  the  application 
tasks,  the  amount  of  communication  required  to  coordinate  the  scheduling  process  may  be 
quite  large.  In  the  rest  of  this  paper,  we  present  a  simple  example  to  illustrate  the  need  for 
a  suitable  partitioning  and  outline  our  approach  to  identify  such  a  partition. 
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1.  Input  the  mission-critical  application  and  the  design  library. 

2.  Compute  a  lower  bound  on  the  number  of  processors,  resources,  and  inter¬ 
connects  required  to  meet  the  constraints  of  the  application. 

3.  (a)  Choose  processors  and  resources  from  the  design  library  for  inclusion  in 

the  architecture. 

(b)  Identify  a  suitable  interconnection  structure  between  the  selected  com¬ 
ponents. 

4.  Evaluate  the  architecture  identified  in  Step  3  by  scheduling  the  application 
tasks  and  the  resulting  messages  on  the  architecture. 

5.  Terminate  if  a  satisfactory  solution  is  found.  Otherwise,  go  to  Step  3  and 
improve  the  architecture  based  on  the  results  from  Step  4. 


Figure  2:  Key  steps  in  the  synthesis  process. 

Consider  the  simple  application  shown  in  Figure  3  (a).  The  application  has  two  periodic 
jobs  with  periods  4  and  10,  respectively.  The  first  job  is  comprised  of  three  non-preemptive 
tasks  (namely  A,  B,  and  C)  whereas  the  second  periodic  job  has  only  non-preemptive  task 
(namely  D).  The  precedence  relations  between  the  tasks  in  the  first  job  are  shown  as  directed 
arrows.  The  execution  time  of  the  tasks  is  shown  as  weights  near  the  corresponding  vertices. 
Figure  3(b)  shows  the  invocations  of  these  two  jobs  in  a  superperiod  (i.e.,  least  common 
multiple  of  the  periods).  The  scheduling  heuristic  identifies  a  static  schedule  for  aU  the 
tasks  in  this  superperiod  and  repeats  the  schedule  for  the  subsequent  superperiods.  The 
numbers  enclosed  in  [  ]  are  the  earliest  start  time  and  the  latest  completion  time  of  the 
corresponding  task,  ignoring  the  time  required  for  communication. 

Now  suppose  that  this  application  is  to  be  scheduled  using  two  workstations.  Then, 
we  must  partition  the  tasks  in  Figure  3(b)  into  two  groups  and  assign  them  to  the  two 
workstations.  For  example,  all  tasks  above  the  dotted  line  can  be  assigned  to  one  work¬ 
station  while  those  below  the  dotted  line  can  be  assigned  to  a  different  workstation.  If  the 
workstations  do  not  coordinate  while  scheduling  their  respective  tcisks,  then  two  distinct 
tasks  may  get  scheduled  on  the  same  processor  at  the  same  time,  e.g.,  the  time  interval 
[8,  9]  may  be  part  of  the  scheduled  time  on  the  same  processor  for  tasks  1C  and  3D  because 
they  are  being  handled  by  two  different  workstations.  This  is  clearly  an  invalid  schedule 
for  the  application.  Our  approach  for  preventing  such  invalid  schedules  is  to  partition  the 
task  set  such  that  latest  start  time  of  all  tasks  in  a  partition  are  less  than  the  earliest  start 
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(a)  Periodic  jobs 
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4Do  [12,  16] 
5D®  [16,  20] 


(b)  Invocations  in  a  superperiod 


Figure  3:  An  example  application. 

time  of  all  tasks  in  the  other  partition^.  If  no  such  partition  exists,  then  we  can  impose  a 
release  time  constraint  on  some  tasks  to  attain  this  property,  e.g.,  the  partition  determined 
by  the  dotted  line  will  satisfy  this  property  if  we  impose  a  release  time  of  10  on  task  3D. 
Such  restrictions  may  eliminate  some  feasible  schedules  from  consideration  and  thus  reduce 
the  chances  of  finding  a  feasible  solution.  However,  this  is  not  likely  to  be  a  serious  problem 
in  large  applications.  This  problem  can  be  further  alleviated  by  partitioning  the  graph  in 
such  a  way  that  as  little  restriction  as  possible  is  placed  on  the  tasks. 

The  problem  of  identifying  a  partition  with  minimal  restriction  can  be  formulated  as 
foDows.  Let  G  be  a  weighted  undirected  graph  in  which  the  vertices  correspond  to  the  tasks 
in  the  application.  There  is  an  edge  between  vertices  i  and  j  iff  [estijcti]  D  [estj^lctj]  7^  0, 
where  esti  and  Icti  (respectively,  estj  and  Ictj)  denote  the  earliest  start  time  and  the  latest 
completion  of  task  i  (respectively,  task  j).  The  weight  associated  with  an  edge  {i^j}  is 
00  if  [estijcti]  C  [estjjctj]  or  vice  versa.  Otherwise,  it  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
intersection  between  [estiJcU]  and  [estjjctj].  The  partitioning  problem  then  is  to  identify 
two  groups  with  approximately  the  same  number  of  vertices  such  that  the  sum  of  the  weights 
of  cross-edges  is  minimum. 

Figure  4  shows  the  weighted  undirected  graph  for  the  application  in  Figure  3(b).  This 
graph  can  be  divided  into  two  groups  with  only  one  cross-edge  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
circles.  From  this  cross-edge  one  can  conclude  that  by  imposing  a  release  time  of  8  +  2  =  10 
on  task  3D,  all  tasks  in  the  upper  partition  wiU  have  latest  completion  times  less  than  the 
earliest  start  times  of  all  tasks  in  the  lower  partition.  With  this  additional  timing  constraint, 
the  two  workstations  can  schedule  the  subset  allocated  to  them  without  any  coordination. 

slightly  modihed  condition  is  required  if  there  are  more  than  two  partitions. 
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Figure  4:  Partitioning  graph  for  the  application  in  Figure  3. 

This  is  because  the  possible  schedule  times  for  these  two  partitions  are  disjoint  in  time. 

Several  sequential  and  parallel  heuristics  have  been  proposed  in  literature  for  solving 
the  above  partitioning  problem  [2,3].  We  are  currently  comparing  the  performance  of  these 
heuristics.  Results  of  these  comparisons  will  be  presented  at  the  workshop. 
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Abstract 

The  designer  of  a  complex  system  needs  to  select  the  best  system  configuration  that  meets  the  specified  design 
requirements,  design  constraints,  and  the  established  cost  goals.  This  task,  usually  called  system  optimization, 
is  rather  complex  because  of  the  extremely  large  number  of  potential  design  options.  Design  optimization 
complexity  further  increases  if  component  redundancy  is  required  to  meet  the  required  system  reliability  goals. 
This  increase,  due  to  the  evolution  of  new  system  mechanization  and  redundancy  techniques,  requires  the 
designer  to  consider  alternate  configurations  which  any  design  might  take  and  still  meet  the  prescribed  system 
requirements.  The  optimization  problem  complexity  will  also  increase  at  an  exponential  rate  with  the  number 
of  subsystems.  In  these  situations,  optimization  requires  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity,  effort,  and  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  system  designer.  Because  of  this  complexity,  full-scale  system  design  optimization  is  seldom 
attempted  and  the  final  system  is  less  than  optimal. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  practical  optimization  problem  is  not  easily  solvable  using  manual  techniques  and  that 
computer  aids  are  needed.  Unfortunately,  very  few  practical  optimization  procedures  and  programs  have  been 
developed,  although  numerous  theoretical  investigations  concerning  the  foundations  of  optimization  exist.  In 
this  paper  we  will  describe  one  computer-based  optimization  program  that  is  easy  to  use  and  is  applicable  to  a 
variety  of  systems. 


1,0  An  Overview  of  the  Optimization  Process 

An  overview  of  the  role  of  optimization  in  a  system  design  process  is  presented  in  Figure  1.  This  figure  shows  the 
major  top-level  tasks  involved  in  optimization  as  well  as  the  iterative  loops.  During  a  design  process,  these  loops  will 
be  traversed  several  times.  The  primary  loop  (1)  represents  the  definition  of  the  optimization  criteria.  The  inner  loop 
(2)  represents  the  actual  optimization  process.  During  the  early  design  stages,  an  optimal  solution  -  based  on  the 
given  constraints  -  may  not  be  found.  In  these  situations  some  of  these  constraints  may  have  to  be  loosened.  This  path 
is  represented  by  the  contingency  loop  (3). 


O  Criteria  Loop 


FIGURE  1.  Complex  System  Design  Process 


Based  on  the  specific  system  design  requirements,  individual  optimization  criteria  are  selected.  These  will  include 
performance,  cost,  and  probability  bases.  In  the  following  discussion,  we  will  use  these  terms  in  a  wider  sense.  Thus, 
the  general  cost  basis  will  not  only  include  dollars,  but  also  physical  parameters,  such  as  weight,  power,  volume,  etc. 
Similarly,  the  probability  family  of  optimization  criteria  will  include  the  various  failure  probability  constraints. 

Redundant  system  design  trade-offs  will  be  conducted  at  several  levels.  These  trade-offs  will  involve  taking  any  por¬ 
tion,  large  or  small,  of  a  given  system,  to  evaluate  the  differences  between  the  originally  conceived  configuration  and 
any  proposed  alternative.  Since  most  of  the  subsystems  will  be  highly  interrelated,  and  the  design  constraints  are  nor¬ 
mally  expressed  at  the  system  level,  the  final  trade-offs  should  always  be  ccmducted  at  the  system  level. 
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2.0  Trade-off  Model 

The  derivation  of  a  trade-off  model  arises  from  the  need  to  compare  various  alternate  mechanizations  so  that  the  best 
mechanization  can  be  selected  within  the  established  design  constraints.  The  trade-off  model  describes  the  alternate 
mechanizations  in  terms  of  their  parameters  such  as  performance,  reliability,  maintainability,  complexity,  size, 
weight,  power,  and  cost.  The  trade-off  model  must  also  identify  the  importance  of  each  of  these  parameters  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  system.  Thus,  there  is  no  formula  that  will  solve  all  trade-off  mechanization  problems.  Each  case  must  select 
and  generate  its  own  criteria. 

When  conducting  a  trade-off  analysis,  the  lowest  level  partitioning  usually  will  be  a  subsystem.  Each  of  these  sub¬ 
systems  may  have  an  arbitrary  number  of  alternate  configurations,  each  with  different  performance  parameters,  costs, 
reliabilities,  e/c.  As  a  first  approximation,  we  assume  that  the  system  consists  of  independent  subsystems,  as  shown  in 
Figure  2,  We  also  note  that  the  number  of  feasible  system  configurations  can  be  large,  as  shown  in  the  example  block 
in  this  figure. 

■  N  Subsystems  — -■  ■  ^ 

[T]  Q  [3  ...  [g 

EU  t 


Alternates 


P  I  ^ 

FIGURE  2.  System  Optimization  Problem 

3.0  Optimization 

To  claim  an  optimum  system  infers  that  we  have  attained  perfection  in  some  way.  It  also  implies  that  all  of  the  possi¬ 
ble  solutions  have  been  investigated  and  that  the  best  solution  has  been  found.  Unfortunately,  this  ideal  case  cannot  be 
reached  in  real  life.  However,  we  should  investigate  as  many  solutions  as  is  reasonable  and  practical  and  to  select  the 
best  from  the  available  choices  (although  this  is  not  a  simple  task). 

The  optimization  techniques  can  be  divided  into  two  groups:  discrete  and  continuous.  In  engineering  problems,  the 
discrete  cases  are  the  most  important  because  they  are  imposed  by  the  discrete  nature  (structure)  of  the  systems  and 
usually  involve  several  discrete  decision  variables.  The  optimization  of  discrete  systems  can  be  reduced  to  a  stage-by- 
stage  decision  process  where  the  optimum  values  are  selected  at  each  stage  so  that  the  final  objective  function  of  the 
system  is  maximized  within  the  given  constraints. 

Two  of  the  key  discrete  optimization  techniques  are:  dynamic  programming  [Bellman  57,  Axis  64]  and  discrete  opti¬ 
mum  principle  [Fan  64].  Although  these  techniques  use  different  problem  formulations,  the  results  obtained  normally 
will  be  similar. 

Dynamic  programming  is  based  on  the  “Principle  of  Optimality”  [Bellman  57,  p.83]: 

An  optimal  policy  has  the  property  that  whatever  the  initial  state  and  the  initial  decisions  are,  the  remaining 
decisions  must  constitute  on  optimal  policy  with  regard  to  the  state  resulting  from  the  first  decision.  ” 

A  paraphrase  of  the  above  is  given  by  Aris  [Aris  64,  p.27]: 

It  is  really  saying  that  if  you  don  \  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you  happen  to  have  got,  you  7/  never  do  the 
best  you  might  have  done  with  what  you  should  have  had.  ” 

At  present,  dynamic  programming  represents  the  most  powerful  method  for  solving  system  configuration  optimiza¬ 
tion  problems  of  the  discrete  type.  Dynamic  programmmg  uses  a  stage-wise  approach  where  the  sub-optimum  con¬ 
figurations  are  rejected  at  each  stage  to  prevent  them  from  entering  the  next  stage  in  the  computation  process. 


o 

o 


Example 

10  Subsystems.  5  Alternates  Each 
^  =  9,765,625  Different  Systems 
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A  basic  concept  in  dynamic  programming  is  the  determination  of  the  dominating  sequence.  This  concept  can  be  best 
understood  by  examining  Figure  3.  This  figure  represents  a  two-dimensional  plot  of  a  number  of  alternate  system 
configurations. 

The  dominated  configurations  are  represented  by  stars  and  the  dominating  sequence  by  numbers  in  solid  circles.  We 
note  that  a  dominated  configuration  in  this  case  is  one  for  which  there  is  another  competing  configuration  which  has 
higher  reliability  and/or  lower  cost. 


FIGURE  3.  Dominating  Sequence 

For  example,  the  dominating  configuration  (3)  dominates  all  of  those  configurations  that  are  enclosed  by  the  dotted 
lines.  In  this  example,  the  dominating  sequence  includes  configurations  1  through  4.  We  are  rejecting  configuration 
(0)  because  it  does  not  meet  the  minimum  reliability  requirements,  and  configuration  (5)  because  it  exceeds  the  max¬ 
imum  cost  limit.  If  a  configuration  cannot  be  selected  from  the  given  feasible  choices,  then  two  alternatives  should  be 
considered:  (a)  the  system  constraints  should  be  reevaluated  to  determine  if  the  given  constraints  could  be  relaxed, 
and  (b)  the  feasibility  of  including  some  alternate  subsystems  considered  that  were  not  evaluated  before  should  be 
evaluated. 

Auxiliary  constraints.  The  conventional  optimization  process  considers  only  two  competing  design  variables  at  a 
time.  However,  it  is  possible  to  consider  additional  variables  during  the  optimization.  These  auxiliary  variables  usu¬ 
ally  represent  system  imposed  constraints  which  cannot  be  exceeded. 

An  example  of  how  an  auxiliary  variable  affects  the  optimization  process  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4.  In  this  case,  we  are 
extending  the  previous  reliability  versus  cost  optimization  problem  to  include  power  as  an  auxiliary  variable  (with  a 
given  maximum  power  constraint).  In  this  optimization  situation,  the  feasible  solution  region  is  bounded  by  the  con¬ 
straint  planes  representing  reliability,  cost  and  power.  Thus,  the  dominating  configurations  cover  a  three-dimensional 
space. 


Reliability 


FIGURE  4.  Auxiliary  Constraints  in  Optimization 
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Feasibility  of  a  solution.  Not  every  optimization  problem  has  a  solution.  If  a  solution  cannot  be  found  at  the  system 
level,  then  other  alternatives  must  be  examined  or  system  constraints  relaxed. 

4.0  Computer-Aided  Optimization 

Even  a  simple  system  design  problem  may  yield  many  potential  system  configurations.  In  our  earlier  example,  shown 
in  Figure  3, 10  subsystems  with  5  alternates  each,  resulted  in  almost  10  million  potential  configurations,  clearly  out  of 
the  range  of  manual  evaluation.  Similarly,  the  Voyager  spacecraft  system,  that  was  designed  two  decades  ago,  con¬ 
sisted  of  166  different  assemblies  grouped  into  51  functional  families.  When  considering  the  different  redimdancy 
implementations,  this  resulted  in  10^^  potential  system  configurations  and  its  optimization  required  computer  sup¬ 
port.  Systems  that  are  designed  now,  for  use  in  the  next  generation  applications,  are  even  more  complex  and  their 
optimization  requires  a  major  effort  from  the  designer. 

In  these  situations  we  have  to  resort  to  computer-aided  optimization  programs.  One  such  program  is  CEO  —  Cost 
Effectiveness  Optimizer-  an  experimental  program  developed  by  DAJNA.  CEO  can  be  used  to  optimize  systems 
which  consist  of  a  number  of  independent  subsystems,  with  the  basic  configuration  shown  in  Figure  3.  It  is  a  interac¬ 
tive  program  with  a  simple  interface  and  it  operates  under  the  Microsoft  Windows'™  environment. 

CEO  is  dialog-oriented  and  pushbutton-driven.  The  operational  sequence  is  shown  in  Figure  5  and  involves  three  dif¬ 
ferent  dialog  windows. 


o  e  e 


FIGURE  5.  CEO  Operational  Sequence 

In  the  Define  Subsystems  and  Configurations  Window  (Figure  6)  we  define  the  various  subsystems  and  their  configu¬ 
rations.  This  window  is  also  used  to  enter  the  configuration  data. 

In  the  example  shown,  there  are  four  different  subsystems  and  the  selected  subsystem  —  eca  (yaw)  —  has  eight  poten¬ 
tial  candidates  (shown  in  Configuration  Names  list  box).  The  highlighted  text  represents  the  current  user  selection. 


-  System 


Define  N6W 


Define  Subsystems  and  Configurations 
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System:  NoName 
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FIGURE  6.  CEO  Define  Subsystems  and  Configuration  Window 
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In  the  Set  Optimization  Sequence  and  Constraints  Window  (Figxire  7),  we  select  an  optimization  sequence  using  radio 
buttons  and  enter  system  constraints. 


FIGURE  7.  CEO  Set  Optimization  Sequence  and  Constraints  Window 


Clicking  on  the  Run  button  takes  us  to  the  Examine  Optimal  Sequence  Display  Window  (Figure  8).  Here  we  note  that 
out  of  the  15,360  potential  configurations  for  evaluating  system  cost  versus  the  probability  of  a  critical  system  failure, 
CEO  has  found  27  optimal  configurations.  These  configurations  are  ordered  according  to  increasing  critical  failure 
probability.  The  optimal  system  configuration  is  shown  in  the  example.  The  push  buttons  below  the  Subsystem/Con¬ 
figuration  list  enables  us  to  scan  through  the  other  configurations  in  the  dominating  sequence. 


Examine  Optimal  Sequence  v/' 
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FIGURE  8.  CEO  Examine  Optimal  Sequence  Window 

The  actual  system  parameters,  as  well  as  the  system  level  constraints,  are  in  the  data  display  boxes  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  window.  The  same  display  area  also  presents  individual  system  parameter  values  as  a  percent  of  the  corre* 
sponding  system  constraints. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  describes  an  object-oriented  simulation  framework  called  DRTSS,  which  allows  its  users 
to  easily  construct  discrete-event  simulators  of  complex,  multi-paradigm,  distributed  real-time  systems. 
DRTSS  is  meant  to  complement  complex-systems  engineering  tools  that  provide  functional  or  object- 
based  decomposition.  Preliminary,  high-level  system  designs  can  be  entered  into  DRTSS  to  gain  initial 
insight  into  the  timing  feasibility  of  the  system.  Later,  detailed  designs  can  be  entered  under  the  original 
design  in  a  hierarchical  fashion,  and  more  detailed  analysis  can  be  undertaken. 

DRTSS  is  a  member  of  the  PERTS  family  of  timing- oriented  prototyping  and  verification  tools. 
In  addition  to  DRTSS,  PERTS  provides  a  schedulability  analysis  tool  for  use  with  systems  that  allow 
deterministic  mathematical  analysis.  However,  several  aspects  of  complex,  real-time  systems  often  make 
an  a  priori  schedulability  analysis  difficult  or  impossible.  In  order  to  determine  the  timing  properties 
of  such  systems,  we  turn  to  simulation  methods.  While  simulation  methods  have  been  extensively  used, 
most  simulators  are  designed  around  a  single  scheduling  paradigm  and  do  not  focus  on  real-time  issues, 
and  therefore  are  not  applicable  to  complex  real-time  systems.  DRTSS  fills  this  gap  by  providing  a  suite 
of  modern  task  assignment,  task  scheduling,  and  resource-access  control  algorithms  and  by  allowing  the 
rapid  construction  of  simulators  that  use  multiple  algorithms. 


1  Introduction 

This  paper  describes  an  object-oriented  simulation  framework  called  DRTSS,  which  allows  its  users  to  easily 
construct  discrete-event  simulators  of  complex,  multi-paradigm,  distributed  real-time  systems.  The  primary 
purpose  of  DRTSS  is  to  allow  designers  of  complex  real-time  systems  to  easily  enter  a  system  design  including 
timing  parameters  and  to  run  experiments  that  indicate  whether  the  system  has  the  desired  timing  properties, 

DRTSS  is  meant  to  complement  complex-systems  engineering  tools  that  provide  functional  or  object- 
based  decomposition.  During  early  stages  of  the  design  and  prototyping  process,  high-level  system  designs 
can  be  entered  into  DRTSS  to  gain  initial  insight  into  the  timing  feasibility  of  the  system.  Later,  decomposed 
designs  can  be  entered  under  the  original  design  in  a  hierarchical  fashion,  and  more  detailed  analysis  can  be 
undertaken. 

DRTSS  is  a  member  of  the  PERTS  (Prototyping  Environment  for  Real-Time  Systems)  family  of  timing- 
oriented  prototyping  and  verification  tools  (Liu  1993).  In  addition  to  DRTSS,  PERTS  provides  a  schedula¬ 
bility  analysis  tool  for  use  with  systems  that  allow  deterministic  mathematical  analysis.  However,  several 
aspects  of  complex  real-time  systems  often  make  an  a  priori  schedulability  analysis  difficult  or  impossi¬ 
ble.  For  example,  active  resources  in  the  system  may  be  scheduled  using  different  scheduling  algorithms. 
Communication  times  may  be  nondeterministic,  and  so  forth. 

In  order  to  determine  the  timing  properties  of  such  systems,  we  turn  to  simulation  methods.  While 
simulation  methods  have  been  extensively  used,  most  simulators  are  designed  around  a  single  scheduling 
paradigm  and  do  not  focus  on  real-time  issues,  and  therefore  are  not  readily  applicable  to  complex  real¬ 
time  systems.  DRTSS  fills  this  gap  by  providing  a  suite  of  modern  task  assignment,  task  scheduling,  and 
resource- access  control  algorithms  and  by  allowing  the  rapid  construction  of  simulators  that  use  multiple 
algorithms. 
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DRTSS  differs  from  most  other  simulation  frameworks  in  that  it  does  not  take  the  traditional  queueing 
theoretical  view  of  the  target  system.  Instead,  the  target  system  is  modelled  by  PERTS  task  graphs  and 
resource  graphs. 

A  DRTSS  simulator  is  comprised  of  several  objects.  The  driver  controls  the  overall  execution  of  the 
simulator.  Each  active  resource  has  an  associated  microkernal  th&t  interfaces  it  to  the  rest  of  the  simulator. 
Associated  with  each  resource  may  be  one  or  more  scheduling  algorithms  that  control  the  allocation  of  the 
resource  to  tasks.  An  event  marks  the  occurrence  of  a  scheduling-related  activity.  Hereafter,  where  there  is 
no  ambiguity,  we  will  refer  to  both  the  DRTSS  environment  and  a  DRTSS  simulator  simply  as  DRTSS. 

_  Following  this  introduction.  Section  2  discusses  the  design  objectives  of  DRTSS.  Section  3  describes 
briefly  the  real-time  systems  model  used  by  DRTSS.  The  scheduling  algorithms  supported  by  DRTSS  and 
the  DRTSS  execution  environment  are  described  in  Sections  4  and  5,  respectively.  Section  6  describes  the 
DRTSS  tools  that  support  hierarchical  decomposition  of  complex  systems.  The  interface  between  DRTSS 
and  existing  data  formating  and  performance  analysis  tools  are  described  in  Section  7.  Section  8  describes 
the  DRTSS  capability  for  multiple  simulation  runs.  Section  9  is  a  summary. 

2  Goals 

Our  overall  goal  for  DRTSS  is  to  allow  the  user  to  model  the  widest  possible  variety  of  real-time  systems  in 
a  natural  manner  and  at  the  desired  level  of  detail.  We  identify  the  following  specific  goals: 

1.  DRTSS  must  support  the  simulation  of  complex  distributed  real-time  systems  with  many  different 
active  resources  such  as  CPUs,  networks,  sensors,  storage  units,  graphical  displays,  and  so  forth. 

2.  The  various  resources  mentioned  in  Goal  1  are  typically  scheduled  according  to  completely  different 
alprithms.  Therefore,  DRTSS  must  be  able  to  support  many  different  scheduling  paradigms.  This 
minimally  includes  the  following: 

♦  traditional  uniprocessor  and  multiprocessor  scheduling  algorithms  for  general  task  sets; 

♦  scheduling  algorithms  for  periodic  tasks,  with  servers  for  aperiodic  tasks; 

♦  low-level  disk  drive  and  network  scheduling  algorithms; 

♦  end-toend  scheduling  algorithms; 

♦  imprecise  computation  scheduling  algorithms;  and 

♦  arbitrary  user-defined  scheduling  algorithms 

In  particular,  DRTSS  should  be  useful  as  a  tool  for  exploring  the  interaction  between  scheduling 
algorithms  on  the  various  resources. 

3.  DRTSS  should  support  functional  and  object-based  decomposition  methodologies,  although  it  should 
not  duplicate  the  functionality  found  in  tools  dedicated  to  those  purposes. 

4.  DRTSS  should  allow  the  user  to  account  for  the  overhead  of  scheduling  algorithms  and  the  effects  of 
their  implementations  in  a  realistic  way.  A  factor  in  scheduling  overhead  is  the  time  and  resources 
used  to  carry  out  scheduling  activities.  The  user  should  be  able  to  simulate  the  strategy  used  by  a 
scheduler  to  schedule  time  for  its  own  scheduling  activities. 

5.  DRTSS  must  be  able  to  actually  execute  tasks  that  have  been  implemented  (i.e.  those  tasks  for  which 
the  user  supplies  executable  code).  In  this  way,  DRTSS  allows  the  emulation  of  parts  of  the  software 
system. 

6.  DRTSS  must  not  require  the  user  to  do  any  (traditional)  programming  in  order  to  configure  and 
instantiate  a  basic  simulator.  Users  may,  at  their  option,  implement  their  own  scheduling  algorithms 
and  tasks  as  stated  in  Goals  2  and  5, 
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3  Real-Time  Systems  Model 

DRTSS  relies  on  a  PERTS  resource  graph  to  describe  the  underlying  hardware  and  software  platform.  It 
uses  a  PERTS  task  graph  to  describe  the  application  software  running  on  the  platform  in  terms  of  the  work 
it  does.  (A  complete  description  of  these  models  can  be  found  in  (Silberman  1994).) 

Each  vertex  in  a  resource  graph  represents  either  an  active  or  passive  resource.  The  defining  characteristic 
of  an  active  resource,  called  a  processor  from  here  on,  is  that  it  can  cause  a  task  to  make  progress,  A  processor 
is  usually  referred  to  as  a  server  in  queueing  models.  Examples  of  processors  are  CPUs,  disk  drives,  and 
network  transmission  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  a  passive  resource  alone  can  never  cause  a  task  to  make 
progress.  Examples  of  passive  resources  are  database  locks  and  memory.  Many  resources  can  be  modelled 
either  as  active  or  passive  depending  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  user;  for  instance,  disk  drives  and  network 
transmission  lines  may  in  many  cases  be  modelled  either  way.  Both  processors  and  passive  resources  may 
have  associated  scheduling  algorithms.  Scheduling  algorithms  for  passive  resource  are  usually  referred  to 
as  resource-access  control  protocols  and  are  provided  as  extensions  of  processor  scheduling  algorithms.  We 
further  classify  a  passive  resource  as  either  a  physical  (hardware)  or  logical  (software)  resource. 

The  edges  in  the  resource  graph  are  of  two  types.  A  containment  edge  is  directed  and  indicates  an 
is-a-component-of  relationship,  directly  supporting  object-based  decomposition.  The  subgraph  containing 
only  these  edges  is  a  forest  of  component  trees.  With  respect  to  a  component  tree,  the  parent  of  a  physical 
resource  is  fixed,  but  the  parent  of  a  logical  resource  may  change  at  run  time.  In  other  words,  a  logical 
resource  may  migrate. 

An  accessibility  edge^  on  the  other  hand,  is  undirected.  At  least  one  of  the  vertices  adjacent  to  an 
accessibility  edge  represents  a  processor.  A  task  running  on  a  processor  represented  by  the  processor  vertex 
adjacent  to  an  accessibility  edge  can  (remotely)  access  any  passive  resource  represented  by  a  vertex  in  the 
component  tree  rooted  at  the  vertex  at  the  other  end  of  the  edge. 

The  task  graph  is  directed  and  acyclic.  Each  vertex  represents  a  task  to  be  run  on  some  processor.  Edges 
in  the  task  graph  represent  dependency  relationships  between  tasks.  There  may  be  more  than  one  connected 
component  in  the  graph.  Tasks  may  be  periodic,  aperiodic  with  multiple  executions,  or  single-execution. 

4  Scheduling  Algorithms 

To  meet  Goal  2,  we  developed  the  notion  of  a  “software  backplane”  interface,  which  allows  all  manner  of 
scheduling  algorithms  to  “plugged  into”  a  DRTSS  simulator.  The  user  can  add  custom  scheduling  algorithms 
and  resource- access  control  protocols  that  follow  the  protocol  of  the  interface.  However,  in  keeping  with  Goal 
6,  PERTS  will  be  supplied  with  most  common  modern  scheduling  algorithms  and  resource-access  control 
protocols,  so  users  will  not  be  required  to  implement  these  algorithms. 

Again,  associated  with  each  processor  is  a  microkernal  which  simulates  the  execution  of  tasks  on  the 
processor  according  to  the  scheduling  algorithm  of  the  processor.  The  interface  between  a  scheduling  algo¬ 
rithm  and  its  microkernal  is  based  entirely  on  event  handling.  The  microkernal  passes  each  event  to  the 
scheduler  at  the  moment  in  simulated  time  that  the  event  occurs.  The  scheduler  determines  whether  or 
not  it  is  “interested”  in  the  event  -  if  so,  the  scheduler  preempts  the  task  that  is  currently  running  on  the 
processor.  The  scheduler  may  or  may  not  require  any  simulated  time  to  execute,  depending  on  how  careful 
the  user  wants  to  be  about  scheduling  overheads.  If  the  scheduler  is  not  interested  in  an  event,  it  merely 
ignores  the  event. 

One  benefit  of  implementing  scheduling  algorithms  as  event  handlers  is  that  the  algorithms  become  mod¬ 
ular  rather  than  monolithic.  Since  the  handlers  are  independent  except  for  explicitly  shared  data  structures 
and  each  is  meant  to  handle  one  particular  type  of  event,  it  is  possible  to  combine  handlers  that  provide  one 
scheduling  function  (say  local  scheduling  on  one  processor)  with  handlers  that  provide  other  functions  (say 
task  assignment  or  resource  allocation),  as  long  as  the  algorithms  implemented  by  them  are  not  intrinsically 
incompatible.  (For  instance,  the  priority  ceiling  protocol  cannot  be  used  with  a  dynamic  priority  scheduling 
algorithm.) 

At  the  level  of  the  software  backplane,  DRTSS  provides  a  framework  that  scheduling  algorithms  can  plug 
into,  and  this  framework  exploits  what  common  ground  there  is  between  disparate  scheduling  algorithms. 
Algorithms  for  different  scheduling  and  resource  allocation  functions  are  often  not  independent.  For  example. 
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to  insure  that  all  tasks  assigned  to  each  processor  can  be  feasibly  scheduled  to  meet  their  deadlines,  most 
algorithms  that  assign  periodic  tasks  to  processors  require  the  maximum  processor  utilization  (called  the 
schedulability  bound)  as  input.  This  bound  is  a  function  of  the  algorithm  used  locally  on  each  processor  to 
schedule  tasks  on  the  processor.  In  the  worst  case,  any  peculiarities  and  dependencies  between  particular 
pairs  of  algorithms  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  implementations  of  those  algorithms  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
However,  many  compatibility  and  interaction  issues  can  be  dealt  with  for  entire  classes  of  algorithms  in 
one  shot.  For  instance,  all  local  scheduling  algorithms  with  known  schedulability  bounds  should  provide  a 
method  which  task  assignment  algorithms  can  invoke  to  determine  the  bound. 

Determining  families  of  interoperable  algorithms  is  a  challenging  problem  in  its  own  right.  The  problem 
is  made  harder  in  that  there  are  three  levels  of  interoperability:  a  given  pair  of  algorithms  may  be  able  to 
coexist  on  one  processor,  coexist  on  different  processors,  or  not  coexist  at  all.  We  will  tackle  this  problem 
for  the  scheduling  algorithms  implemented  in  PERTS. 

5  Execution  of  Tasks  and  Scheduling  Algorithms 

In  order  to  meet  Goals  4  and  5,  DRTSS  handles  tasks  and  scheduling  algorithms  in  a  non-traditional 
manner.  The  most  direct  way  to  account  for  scheduling  overhead  and  to  model  scheduling  activities  is  for 
the  simulator  to  “execute”  scheduling  algorithms  the  same  way  it  executes  tasks  in  the  simulated  system. 
Therefore,  scheduling  overhead  can  be  simulated  to  the  same  degree  of  fidelity  as  any  other  work  done  by 
the  system.  This  scheme  assumes  that  when  the  simulator  simulates  the  execution  of  each  task,  it  actually 
executes  the  task  by  invoking  a  method  of  the  task  that  contains  ordinary  executable  code.  In  any  case,  it 
is  necessary  to  assume  that  tasks  can  be  “live”  (that  is,  contain  executable  code)  in  order  to  meet  Goal  5. 
Having  already  gone  this  far,  we  made  the  design  decision  that  all  tasks  will  be  live  as  far  as  the  simulator 
is  concerned.  This  decision  does  not  place  any  additional  burden  on  the  user.  If  desired,  the  user  can  create 
ordinary  PERTS  resource  and  task  graphs,  choose  scheduling  algorithms  from  those  provided,  and  start 
simulating  without  concern  for  how  DRTSS  implements  the  simulation.  For  each  task  in  the  task  graph 
that  does  not  have  executable  code,  DRTSS  provides  a  standard  live  DRTSS  task  that  takes  its  behavior 
(execution  time,  resource  requests,  etc.)  from  the  definition  of  the  task  graph  task.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
the  user  wants  to  supply  custom  scheduling  algorithms  and  executable  tasks,  the  facilities  are  there  for  him 
to  do  so. 

An  additional  benefit  of  allowing  live  tasks  is  that  the  user  can  easily  implement  a  hybrid  model  as  in 
(Chiu  and  Chow  1978)  or  (Schwetman  1978).  A  hybrid  model  allows  the  user  to  take  advantage  of  both 
analytic  and  simulation  methods.  The  user  may  have  a  good  analytic  model  for  certain  subsystems  of  a 
large  system  but  cannot  model  the  system  as  a  whole  analytically.  Simulation  of  the  subsystems  together 
with  the  entire  system  would  be  too  costly.  One  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  simulation  is  to  use  a  hybrid 
model.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  user  has  a  queueing  theoretical  formula  that  accurately  predicts  how 
long  a  task  would  take  to  execute  on  a  complex  subsystem.  Then  the  subsystem  could  be  modelled  at  the 
task  graph  level  as  a  simple  processor,  and  the  queueing  theoretical  formula  could  be  evaluated  whenever 
the  executable  code  of  the  task  is  invoked,  in  order  to  determine  the  execution  time  of  the  task. 


6  Hierarchical  Decomposition 

Decomposition,  either  functional  or  object-based,  is  an  important  tool  in  support  of  the  synthesis  of  complex 
real-time  systems.  PERTS  task  graphs  allow  tasks  to  be  decomposed.  A  task  graph  is  recursively  defined 
in  the  sense  that  any  vertex  can  itself  be  a  (decomposed)  task  graph.  When  we  mean  to  emphasize  the 
relationship  between  a  task  and  the  task  graph  that  composes  it,  we  refer  to  the  vertex  as  a  supertask  or 
the  task  graph  defining  the  supertask  as  a  subgraph.  This  feature  serves  two  distinct  purposes. 

Information  Hiding 

The  first  purpose  is  information  hiding.  To  illustrate,  we  consider  a  flight  control  system  (FCS)  that  is  one 
component  of  a  larger  flight  management  system  in  the  process  of  being  designed.  The  FCS  is  likely  to  be 
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decomposed  into  many  subcomponents  in  the  final  design.  Early  in  the  design  and  prototyping  process,  little 
specific  information  may  be  known  about  the  ECS.  The  designers  may  be  able  to  reason,  however,  that  the 
FCS  will  be  comprised  of  several  periodic  tasks.  From  past  experience  they  may  be  able  to  establish  a  crude 
estimate  of  the  total  processor  utilization  of  those  tasks.  A  vertex  can  therefore  be  created  in  the  task  graph 
to  represent  the  FCS,  a  supertask,  and  initial  DRTSS  simulation  runs  can  be  used  to  establish  the  feasibility 
of  the  flight  management  system. 

Later  in  the  prototyping  process,  specifications  will  become  available  that  describe  in  detail  the  tasks  that 
comprise  the  FCS.  A  subgraph  can  then  be  created  to  represent  the  tasks  of  the  FCS.  At  the  same  time,  the 
initial  crude  parameters  of  the  FCS  supertask  can  be  updated  to  more  accurately  represent  the  tasks.  When 
a  subsequent  DRTSS  simulation  is  run,  the  designers  now  have  the  option  of  having  DRTSS  either  expand 
or  not  expand  the  supertask.  If  the  supertask  is  expanded,  the  simulator  will  ignore  the  supertask  and 
simulate  the  subgraph  instead,  which  results  in  a  slower  but  more  accurate  simulation.  When  the  designers 
turn  their  attention  to  other  parts  of  the  flight  management  system,  however,  they  may  want  to  turn  off  the 
expansion  to  reduce  simulation  time.  Even  if  the  expansion  is  always  turned  on,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain 
the  supertask/subgraph  relationship  when  viewing  the  task  graph. 

Scheduling  Hierarchy 

The  second  purpose  of  task  subgraphs  is  to  allow  the  simulation  of  a  hierarchy  of  scheduling  algorithms. 
Hierarchical  scheduling  occurs,  for  example,  in  a  client-server  architecture.  As  far  as  the  underlying  operating 
system  is  concerned,  a  server  is  an  ordinary  task  to  be  allotted  processor  time  and  resources.  Client  tasks 
that  request  service  from  the  server  need  to  be  “executed”  by  the  server.  ^From  the  point  of  view  of  a  client 
task,  the  server  is  a  “processor”  since  it  causes  the  client  to  make  progress.  The  server  must  choose  which 
client  task  to  service  next  whenever  there  is  more  more  than  one  request.  Therefore,  a  scheduling  algorithm 
must  be  specified  for  the  server,  and  the  time  when  a  client  task  is  scheduled  to  run  is  a  function  of  both 
the  system  scheduler  and  the  server  scheduler.  We  call  the  composition  of  these  schedulers  a  scheduling 
hierarchy. 

Hierarchical  scheduling  has  been  used  in  periodic  real-time  systems  that  make  use  of  periodic  servers 
to  handle  aperiodic  tasks.  Algorithms  for  scheduling  periodic  servers  include  the  sporadic  server,  described 
in  (Sha  1989),  and  the  deferrable  server,  described  in  (Lehoczky  1992).  The  server  scheduling  algorithm 
determines  when  the  periodic  server  runs,  and  the  server  itself  determines  which  of  the  currently  outstanding 
aperiodic  client  tasks  to  run. 

We  can  also  consider  a  database  example.  The  database  server  is  represented  by  a  supertask  in  the 
task  graph,  and  the  clients  by  its  subgraph.  The  processor’s  scheduler  determines  when  the  server  will  run 
and  controls  the  allocation  of  passive  resources  such  as  disk  drives  that  the  server  may  need.  When  the 
server  runs,  it  does  not  make  progress  with  its  own  computation;  rather,  the  server  makes  progress  with  the 
computation  of  one  of  its  client  tasks. 

Another  well-known  example  where  a  scheduling  hierarchy  can  occur  is  a  system  that  uses  a  cyclic 
executive  to  implement  a  temporal  firewall  between  groups  of  tasks.  For  example,  a  cyclic  executive  could 
be  used  in  a  flight  management  system  to  enforce  temporal  bounds  between  the  FCS  and  other  supertasks 
such  as  navigation  and  display.  Since  the  FCS  tasks  are  scheduled  independently  of  tasks  in  other  supertasks, 
the  composition  of  the  FCS  scheduler  and  the  cyclic  executive  scheduler  is  a  scheduling  hierarchy. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  case  of  information  hiding  and  the  case  of  hierarchical 
scheduling.  In  the  former  case  a  supertask  and  the  tasks  that  compose  it  are  two  views  of  the  same  entity, 
and  DRTSS  simulates  either  one  or  the  other  but  not  both.  In  the  latter  case  the  supertask  and  the  tasks 
it  serves  are  distinct  and  both  must  be  simulated  together. 


7  Events  and  Event  Lists 

The  output  of  a  DRTSS  simulator  is  a  set  of  primitive  events,  such  as  “task.preempted”  and  “task.aborted,” 
partially  ordered  according  to  the  instants  of  their  occurrences.  A  primitive  event  is  a  marker  of  a  particular 
scheduling-related  activity  *-  it  occupies  only  a  time  instant,  rather  than  an  interval.  Primitive  events  are 
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parameterized  as  necessary  to  give  complete  information  regarding  what  activity  occurred;  for  example  a 
task-preempted  event  is  parameterized  by  the  preempted  and  preempting  tasks. 

The  set  of  primitive  events  can  be  viewed  directly.  However,  in  most  cases,  large  volumes  of  low-level 
event  information  is  neither  required  nor  desired.  Usually  we  are  interested  in  counts  of  the  occurrences,  or 
probability  distributions  of  the  intervals  between  occurrences.  We  are  also  interested  in  detecting  particular 
patterns  of  primitive  events  that  have  particular  temporal  relationships,  which  we  call  compound  events.  We 
are  developing  CELL,  a  language  based  on  first-order  logic,  to  facilitate  the  recognition  of  compound  events 
and  the  extraction  of  pertinent  timing  information. 

The  output  event  list  provides  a  clean  interface  between  the  simulator  proper  and  output  processing  tools, 
such  as  analysis  and  display  tools.  The  simulator  and  the  event  list  processing  tools  communicate  via  Unix 
sockets.  Using  event  list  processing  tools,  we  can  graphically  display  the  event  list  as  a  schedule,  save  it  as  a 
text  file  to  examined  by  hand  later,  input  it  to  an  analysis  program,  etc.  We  plan  to  provide  several  analysis 
tools  written  in  CELL.  In  addition,  since  the  events  are  stored  in  the  Pablo  Self  Defining  Data  Format  (Aydt 
1993)  tools  provided  by  or  compatible  with  the  Pablo  Performance  Analysis  Environment  (Reed  1993)  can 
be  used. 


8  Multiple  Simulation  Runs 

There  are  two  reasons  to  make  multiple  simulation  runs  during  one  instance  of  DRTSS  execution:  collecting 
sample  values  and  searching  the  parameter  space.  If  some  input  parameters  are  random  variables,  then  the 
simulation  becomes  nondeterministic,  and  the  performance  measures  of  interest  are  random  variables  as  well. 
In  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  sample  values  of  the  performance  measures  using 
identical  input  parameter  values  for  each  run. 

Even  when  all  input  parameters  are  deterministic,  a  simulation  may  be  repeated  because  the  user  may 
wish  to  search  the  parameter  space  of  the  simulated  system.  For  example,  the  user  may  want  to  find  the  set 
of  values  for  which  the  system  meets  some  particular  criteria  (such  as  no  task  missing  a  deadline).  To  help 
automate  this  search,  DRTSS  allows  almost  any  numeric  task,  resource,  or  simulation  input  parameter  to 
be  given  in  terms  of  a  range  of  values.  Specifically,  a  range  specifies  a  lower  bound,  upper  bound,  step  size, 
and  nesting  level.  The  relative  nesting  levels  of  two  ranged  parameters  controls  which  of  the  variables  will 
vary  faster  as  the  search  space  is  traversed.  If  the  search  were  to  be  implemented  as  a  set  of  nested  loops, 
the  nesting  level  indicates  the  level  of  nesting  of  the  loop  corresponding  to  the  parameter. 

Unless  instructed  otherwise,  DRTSS  will  explore  the  entire  search  space  specified  by  the  ranged  input 
parameters.  Using  CELL,  the  user  may  define  the  conditions  under  which  DRTSS  is  to  terminate  the  search. 
In  this  case,  when  an  event  list  analysis  module  that  is  monitoring  the  search  detects  the  occurrence  of  the 
conditions  specified  by  the  user,  it  will  notify  DRTSS  to  terminate  the  search. 

Any  event  list  processing  module  that  needs  to  control  the  number  or  length  of  simulation  runs  can  do 
so  using  a  control  socket  connection  to  DRTSS.  However,  although  multiple  analysis  modules  can  be  active 
during  a  DRTSS  execution,  only  one  can  open  the  control  socket. 

9  Future  Work 

As  of  this  writing,  implementation  of  the  basic  simulator  engine  and  several  sample  scheduling  algorithms 
is  complete.  DRTSS  is  written  in  C++,  runs  in  the  Unix/X  Window  System  environment,  and  has  an 
OSF/Motif  based  user  interface,  as  are  common  to  all  modules  of  PERTS.  Hierarchical  scheduling  features 
will  be  implemented  by  October  1994,  with  event  list  processing  modules  to  follow  by  early  1995.  Current 
plans  call  for  CELL  to  be  implemented  as  an  extension  to  C++. 

In  conclusion,  we  view  DRTSS  as  a  critical  component  of  PERTS.  The  overall  PERTS  goal  is  to  help 
practitioners  take  advantage  of  recent  advances  in  scheduling  theory  in  the  prototyping,  design,  or  re-design 
of  complex  real-time  systems.  DRTSS  helps  achieve  that  goal  by  providing  complementary  functionality 
to  the  schedulability  analysis  components  of  PERTS.  It  allows  a  wider  variety  of  systems  to  be  evaluated 
at  a  greater  level  of  detail,  at  the  cost  of  obtaining  only  probabilistic  results  in  most  cases  and  requiring 
significantly  more  CPU  time  than  the  time  required  by  PERTS  schedulability  analyzer. 
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ABSTRACT 


This  paper  examines  the  use  of  the  Analytic  Hierarchy  Process  (AHP)  to  weight  indicators  used  in  the  evaluation 
of  complex  system  designs  which  involve  software,  hardware,  and  humanware.  Since  such  a  comprehensive 
design  can  easily  include  hundreds  of  system  quality  indicators,  evaluators  need  a  technique  to  ensure  the 
identification  and  emphasis  of  salient  indicators  in  the  determination  of  the  quality  of  the  design.  The  AHP  is  a 
popular  technique  for  determining  relative  worth  among  a  set  of  elements.  In  the  present  work,  we  introduce 
AHP  with  a  simple  example,  then  illustrate  the  application  of  the  AHP  to  design  evaluation  using  a  subset  of 
indicators  from  the  human  component  of  a  system.  We  note  in  some  detail  issues  which  require  added  attention 
when  applying  the  AHP  to  this  domain.  The  issues  include  indicator  selection,  dealing  with  large  numbers  of 
indicators,  incorporating  group  judgments,  and  conflict  resolution.  We  fotmd  AHP  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  use 
in  assigning  weights  of  criticality  in  indicator-based  design  evaluation,  and  propose  elements  of  an  environment  in 
which  the  use  of  AHP  is  easily  incorporated. 
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!•  INTRODUCTION 

A  complex  Navy  system  is  composed  of  three 
major  components:  software,  hardware,  and 
humanware,  each  of  which  must  work  in  synergy 
through  complex  interactions  and  interfaces  (see 
Figure  1).  These  components  are  intertwined  with 
real-time  mission-critical  characteristics,  posing 
significant  technical  challenges  for  system  designers, 
developers,  and  maintainers  independent  of  warfare 
domain. 

A  critically  important  phase  in  the 
engineering  of  complex  systems  methodology  is 
system  design  measurement  and  evaluation.  The 
commitment  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  building 
a  system  must  be  justified  by  thorough  and  in-depth 
evaluation  of  the  proposed  design  considering  the 
array  of  operational  environments  in  which  the 
system  might  be  deployed. 

Measurement  at  these  scales  is  an  important 
activity  of  interest  in  many  disciplines.  However  a 
standard  terminology  does  not  exist.  Similar  terms 
are  widely  applied  in  various  disciplines  to  convey 
the  same  notion.  An  extensive  survey  of  the 
literature  in  the  fields  of  hardware,  software,  and 
human  factors  revealed  the  following  suite  of 
synonymous  terms:  "metric,”  "measure,"  "index," 
"scale,"  "factor,"  "figure  of  merit,"  and  "indicator." 
In  this  paper,  we  use  the  term  indicator  and  define  it 
as  an  indirect  measure  of  a  qualitative  concept.  We 
define  metric  as  measurable  component  in  the 
expression  for  an  indicator,  the  value  of  which  can 
be  computed  by  a  formula  or  measured  directly. 

The  common  goal  in  disciplines  applying 
these  and  other  related  terms  is,  of  course,  to  try  to 


accurately  measure  a  concept  which  can  be  either 
quantitative  or  qualitative.  Measurement  of 
quantitative  concepts  (e.g.,  response  time, 
throughput,  utilization)  can  be  done  directly, 
whereas  qualitative  concepts  (e.g,,  design  utility, 
maintainability,  complexity)  must  be  measured 
indirectly. 

The  most  common  approaches  to  assigning 
values  to  metrics  are  throu^  direct  measurement  or 
system  simulation.  We  can  directly  measure 
response  time  to  a  user  request,  but  are  better  served 
by  simulation  in  the  measure  of,  for  example, 
resource  utilization.  More  subjective  methods  are 
applied  in  indirect  measurement  schemes.  Balci  et 
al  [1993]  propose  the  use  of  the  expert  opinions  of 
system  design  engineers  and  application  domain 
specialists.  These  indicators  can  be  expressed  as 
either  a  single  value  or  a  range  of  values,  referred  to 
in  the  literature  as  "crisp"  or  "fuzzy"  measures, 
respectively  [Kaufmaim  and  Gupta  1985]. 

A  classic  example  structure  for  depicting 
indirect  measurement  of  indicators  is  a  hierarchy 
(Figure  2).  In  a  hierarchical  approach,  concepts  are 
measured  by  a  set  of  composite  indicators.  These 
indicators  themselves  may  be  measured  by 
composite  indicators,  until  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hierarchy,  we  have  lowest  level  indicators,  or 
"leaves,"  in  the  sense  of  a  graph.  These  lowest 
level  indicators  must  be  assigned  crisp  or  fuzzy 
values. 

The  composite  score  for  the  top  level  concept 
is  intuitively  a  ftmction  of  the  leaf  scores, 
aggregated  all  the  way  up  the  hierarchy.  The 
aggregation  process  involves  two  phases:  (1) 
assigning  or  computing  weights  of  criticality  for  all 
indicators  from  the  leaves  to  the  root,  and  (2) 
computing  the  overall  score  for  the  top-level  concept 
(the  design  element)  from  the  scores  assigned  to  the 
leaves. 

In  assigning  weights  to  individual  or 
aggregate  indicators,  we  attach  a  level  of 
significance,  representative  of  the  contribution  of  the 
indicators  to  the  quality  of  the  design.  The  weight 
of  an  indicator  is  our  assurance  that  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  design,  in  our  opinion,  are 
judged  the  most  critically,  and  the  less  important 
ones  less  so.  In  so  doing,  we  strive  to  ensure  that 
the  value  of  the  design  is  measured  not  as  merely  the 
sum  of  the  values  of  the  components;  it  is  more  the 
case  that  the  evaluation  of  quality  of  the  entire 
design  reflects  the  degree  to  which  all  the 
components  are  "pulling  their  weight." 

The  assigning  of  the  weights  then  becomes  a 
critical  step  in  evaluating  the  design.  We  propose 
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the  Analytic  Hierarchy  Process  (AHP)  as  a  means  to 
assign  weights  to  indicators 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  how 
the  AHP  can  be  used  for  the  evaluation  of  complex 
system  designs  by  providing  a  mechanism  for 
deriving  weights  for  system  indicators.  Section  2 
presents  an  overview  of  the  AHP  and  illustrates  its 
use  by  a  simple  example.  Section  3  provides  a  more 
detailed  example,  applying  the  process  to  a  suite  of 
system-level  indicators  germane  to  the  human 
element  of  a  complex  system.  The  section  also 
addresses  some  special  attention  needs.  Finally, 
section  4  provides  a  brief  summary,  states  the 
conclusions  of  our  research,  and  introduces 
directions  for  future  research.  These  include  (1)  the 
application  of  fuzzy  mathematics  as  the  mechanism 
for  score  assignment  and  aggregation,  since  some 
values  are  derived  from  subjective  judgment,  and 
(2)  the  incorporation  of  knowledge-bases  and  rule 
sets  as  a  means  of  ensuring  consistency  and  validity 
in  the  weighting  and  scoring  processes. 


2.  THE  ANALYTIC  HIERARCHY 
PROCESS:  AN  OVERVIEW 

The  Analytic  Hierarchy  Process  [Saaty  1980] 
comes  from  the  field  of  decision  theory  and  has  been 
widely  applied  in  fields  ranging  from  finance 
[Srinivasan  and  Bolster  19^],  to  software 
engineering  [Toshtzar  1988],  to  combat  force 
evaluation  [Lee  and  Ahn  1991].  It  is  often  used  in 
decision  making  when  choosing  among  alternatives 
based  upon  their  relative  worth.  Its  use  is  keyed  on 
the  methodical  application  of  expert  judgments  to 
determine  the  relative  contribution  of  factors  to  a 
decision.  Saaty*s  structure  for  analyzing  a  decision 
is  a  hierarchy  and  his  mathematical  vehicle  for 
computation  is  a  positive  reciprocal  square  matrix. 
Details  of  the  mathematics  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  Saaty's 
original  work.  AHP  has  been  widely  studied  and 
the  literature  is  rife  with  its  adaptations,  extensions, 
criticisms,  and  applications  (see  e.g,,  [Murphy 
1993;  Masuda  1990;  Harker  1987a, b;  Saaty  1987; 
DeTurck  1987;  Weiss  1987;  Zahedi  1986]). 
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2.1  How  AHP  Works 

Tlie  basic  phases  to  applying  the  AHP  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Define  the  decision  issue  and  bound  its  scope. 

2.  Structure  a  hierarchy  of  the  elements 
contributing  to  a  decision. 

3.  In  a  bottom-up  fashion,  construct  a  pairwise 
comparison  matrix  of  the  relevant  contribution 
or  impact  of  each  element  on  its  governing 
criterion  in  the  next  higher  level.  Saaty  [1980] 
has  developed  a  pairwise  comparison  scale  for 
use  in  computing  relative  worth  of  decision 
elements  (see  Figure  3).  Extensions  on  this 
basic  scheme  exist,  including  a  1-20  scale  and 
scales  which  allow  real  numbers  [Saaty  1993; 
Zahedi  1986]. 

4.  Using  the  eigenvector  method  described  by  Saaty 
[1980],  compute  the  relative  contribution  of  each 
element  and  test  the  individual  matrices  for 
consistency  (reflects  soimdness  of  judgment, 
understanding  of  the  interdependencies  of 
criteria,  etc.). 

5.  Working  downward  through  the  hierarchy,  use 
hierarchical  composition  to  combine  the  weight 
vectors  and  arrive  at  global  and  local  relative 
contributions  (priorities)  of  each  element. 

6.  Perform  overall  consistency  check  on  the 
completed  hierarchy  of  weights.  Reassign 
relative  weights  contributing  to  a  consistency 
ratio  out  of  tolerance  (see  section  2.2). 

We  omit  details  of  the  mathematics  and  direct 
the  reader  to  the  references  listed  above,  especially 
[Saaty  1980]  for  a  thorough  discussion.  The  key  to 
using  the  AHP  is  building  the  hierarchy  of  elements 
and  computing  their  relative  weights.  To  introduce 
the  process,  we  provide  a  simple  example  taken 
from  [Saaty  1990]. 


2.2  A  Simple  Example  of  AHP 

The  decision  to  be  made  is:  Which  car 
among  Chevrolet  (C),  Thunderbird  (T),  and  Lincoln 
(L)  to  purchase  based  on  comfort? 

The  decision  maker  makes  the  value 
judgments  that  the  Lincoln  is  twice  as  comfortable 
as  the  Thunderbird,  the  Thunderbird  is  twice  as 
comfortable  as  the  Chevrolet,  and  demonstrating 
perfect  consistency,  the  Lincoln  is  judged  as  four 
times  as  comfortable  as  the  Chevrolet.  A  brief 
mention  of  the  meaning  of  consistency  is  appropriate 
here  (see  Figure  4).  The  judgments  as  given  above 
are  perfectly  consistent  because  their  ratios 
demonstrate  transitive  equality.  Examining  the 
judgments  more  closely  reveals  that  C  -  (1/2)T  and 
T  =  (1/2)L,  so  by  transitivity,  C  should  equal 
(1/4)L,  and  it  does.  As  we  shall  see  below,  a 
departure  from  perfect  consistency  is  generally  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Note  in  Figure  4  the 
diagonal  elements  of  "1"  indicating  that  each  car  is 
judged  to  be  equally  as  comfortable  as  itself,  and 
that  symmetric  entries  are  computed  as  inverses. 

To  compute  overall  priorities,  the  matrix  is 
normalized  as  follows: 

1.  Obtain  the  column  totals  (7,  3.5,  1.75). 

2.  Divide  each  entry  by  its  column  total. 

3.  Take  the  average  value  for  each  row. 

This  produces  the  vector  of  priorities  for 
(C,  T,  L)  as  (0.14,  0.29,  0.57).  An  interpretation 
of  this  is  that  the  Lincoln  culled  57  percent  of  the 
comfort  vote,  the  Thunderbird,  28  percent,  and  the 
Chevrolet,  14  percent.  Note  that  the  computations 
were  quite  simple  due  to  the  perfect  consistency  of 
the  matrix.  In  a  less  consistent  matrix  (Figure  5), 
note  the  difference  in  priorities. 

The  column  totals  of  (7,  5.5,  1.5)  lead  to  a 
priority  vector  (row  averages)  of  (0.13,  0.21,  0.66). 
Note  that  in  the  presence  of  inconsistency,  the 
higher  scores  increased  and  the  lower  score 


DEGREE  OF  IMPORTANCE 

DEFINITION 

EXPLANATION 

1 

Equal  importance 

Two  elements  contribute  equally  to  the  property 

3 

Moderate  importance 

Experience  and  judgment  slightly  favor  one  element  over  another 

5 

Essential  or  strong 
importance 

Experience  and  judgment  strongly  favor  one  element  over  another 

7 

Very  strong  importance 

An  element  is  strongly  favored;  its  dominance  is  demonstrated  In 
practice 

9 

Extreme  Importance 

The  evidence  favoring  one  element  over  another  is  of  the  highest 
possible  order  of  affirmation 

2,4,6,8 

Intermediate  values 
between  two  judgments 

Compromise  is  needed  between  two  adjacent  judgments 

Reciprocals 

When  element  i  compared  to  j  is  assigned  one  of  the  above 
numbers,  then  element  j  compared  to  i  is  assigned  its  reciprocal. 

Figure  3.  AHP  Scale  of  Judgments. 
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decreased.  Saaty  [1980]  provides  an  index  of 
consistency  (Cl)  determined  as  follows; 

1.  Multiply  each  entry  by  its  priority  (Figure  6). 

2.  Obtain  a  vector  of  new  row  sums  = 

(0.41,0.64,  2.02). 

3.  Divide  the  vector  of  row  sums  by  the  vector  of 
priorities  yielding: 

(0.41,  0.64,  2.02)  /  (0.13,  0.21,  0.66)  = 
(3.15,3.05,3.06). 

4.  Compute  the  average  of  these  values 
(approximately  3.09).  It  is  easily  verifiable  that 
the  corresponding  value  for  a  perfectly  consistent 
matrix  is  3.0.  In  fact,  it  is  a  convenient  property 
of  any  such  special  n-hy-n  matrix  that  the  Cl  (in 
actuality  the  maximal  eigenvalue)  will  always  be 
the  value  n, 

5.  Subtract  the  value  for  the  consistent  matrix  from 
that  for  the  inconsistent  matrix  and  dividing  by 
n-\  yields  (3.09  -  3)/2  =  0.045. 

6.  Consult  a  table  of  "standard"  consistency 
indicies  to  find  for  a  matrix  where  a2=3,  that  Cl 
=  0.58.  These  values  represent  CTs  for 
matrices  with  random  entries  from  the  range 
1/9,  1/8,  ...  ,  8,  9.  For  reference,  we 
reproduce  these  values  in  Table  1  [Saaty  90]. 

The  reader  is  directed  to  [Murphy  1993]  for  a 
discussion  of  the  limiting  nature  of  the  Cl. 

7.  Divide  the  approximation  Cl's  by  the  value 
obtained  in  Step  6,  and  obtain  the  consistency 
ratio  (CR)  0.045/0.58  =  0.08. 

Saaty  [1980]  posits  that  a  CR  of  less  than 
0.10  indicates  satisfactory  consistency.  See  also 
[DeTurck  1987]  for  a  discussion  of  this  value. 

In  concluding  this  section,  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  the  foregoing  examples  were  contrived 
and  embarrassingly  trivial.  Intuitively,  as  the 
problem  size  grows  to  the  scale  of  complex  systems, 
perfect  consistency  is  predictably  impossible  in 
practice,  due  in  large  part  to  the  nature  of  human 
judgment  and  numerous  dependencies  among 
indicators.  Section  3  presents  an  example  of  a 
larger  scale,  which  incorporates  the  steps  of  the 
procedure. 


COMFORT 

C 

T 

L 

C 

1 

1/2 

1/4 

T 

2 

1 

1/2 

L 

4 

2 

1 

Figure  4.  Perfectly  Consistent  Matrix. 


Figure  6.  Normalized  Judgment  Matrix. 


3.  USE  OF  AHP  TO  ASSIGN 
WEIGHTS  TO  INDICATORS 

An  important  link  between  the  AHP  and  our 
indicator-based  method  of  system  design  evaluation 
is  the  hierarchical  structure  of  the  problem. 
However,  instead  of  a  hierarchy  of  decision  factors, 
we  have  a  hierarchy  of  indicators.  Applying  the 
same  techniques  as  in  AHP,  we  obtain  a  method  for 
determining  relative  weights  of  indicators  in  the 
assessment  of  the  design. 

3.1  Example  Application  of  AHP  to 
Indicator  Weighting 

Following  the  method  of  Saaty,  we  will  state 
the  concept  to  be  evaluated,  construct  the  hierarchy, 
then  compute  weights  and  consistency  indices. 
Additionally,  we  provide  an  illustrative  example. 

1.  The  concept  to  be  evaluated  is:  Relative  weights 
of  the  contribution  of  human-factors  elements  to 
design  evaluation. 

2.  Construction  of  indicator  hierarchy:  The 
hierarchy  in  Table  2  is  an  abridgment  of 
numerous  indicators  culled  from  the  literature. 

It  is  representative  of  human-related  indicators 
pertinent  at  the  highest  levels  of  an  integrated 
system. 


Table  1.  Consistency  Indices  for /i-by-/i  Matrices  [Saaty  1990]. 

P  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

Cl _ 00  0-0  0.58 _ 0.90  M2  1.24  1.32  1.41  1.45  1.49 
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Table  2.  High-level  Hierarchy  of  Indicators, 


3.  Beginning  with  the  "leaf"  indicators,  we  use  the 
method  of  pairwise  comparisons  to  construct  the 
matrices  of  relative  weight  judgments.  Using  the 
judgment  of  the  authors  and  the  AHP  tool  Expert 
Choice  [Saaty  1993],  the  we  present  the  values 
in  Figure  7  to  depict  the  relative  judgments  of 
the  highest  level  indicators.  Similarly,  we 
construct  the  matrices  for  the  next  level  of 
indicators  (Figures  8-10). 

4.  Compute  the  eigenvectors  of  the  individual 
matrices  to  obtain  the  relative  weights  and 
consistency  indices.  Reconsider  judgments 
which  lead  to  intolerable  consistency.  For  the 
matrices  presented  above,  we  compute  the 
respective  weights  and  consistency  ratios  by 
using  the  Expert  Choice  software  product  and 
present  results  in  Figure  11  (a-d). 

5.  Working  downward  through  the  hierarchy, 
synthesize  the  individual  relative  weights  to 
obtain  local  and  global  priorities  of  each 
indicator.  These  are  included  in  Table  3. 

6.  Perform  an  overall  consistency  check  of  the 
entire  hierarchy  and  make  adjustments  in  relative 
judgments  to  compensate  for  poor  consistency. 
This  aggregate  index  is  computed  from  the 
bottom  up  by  multiplying  the  consistency  index 
associated  with  a  criterion  by  its  priority,  and 
summing  across  sibling  criteria,  etc.  Given  the 
consistency  ratios  associated  with  our  complete 
tree,  we  use  Saaty 's  techniques  in  Expert  Choice 
and  compute  an  overall  consistency  of  0.04. 

We  omit  the  matrices  for  the  final  level  of 
indices;  however,  we  use  their  values  in  the 
computation  of  their  global  weights,  as  well  as  the 
consistency  of  the  entire  hierarchy. 
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Figure  7.  Top-Level  Judgment  Matrix. 
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Figure  8.  Human  Indicator  Judgment  Matrix. 
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Aiding 
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Vigilance 

Availability 

Attitude 
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Training 

Integrity 

Usability 
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Interface 

Function 
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Interface 

Compatibility 

Dependability 

Stability 

Accuracy 

Availability 

Redundancy 

Configurability 

Facility 

Flexibility 

Time  Required 

User  Preference 

Aesthetics 

User  Friendly 

Work  Relief 

Work  Added 

Cost 

Design 

Develop 

Test 

Maintain 

Security 

Physical  Access 

Encryption 

Password 
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Figure  9.  HSI  Indicator  Judgment  Matrix. 
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Figure  10.  HHWI  Indicator  Judgment  Matrix. 


3.2  Additional  Issues 


3.2.1  Choice  and  Structure  of  Indicators 


As  demonstrated  here,  the  application  of  the  ‘ 
basic  AHP  methodology  is  straightforward, 
especially  with  the  aid  of  a  software  tool  such  as 
Expert  Choice  used  here.  However,  there  are  issues 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  complex  systems  which  beg 
additional  attention.  Not  the  least  of  these  issues  is 
the  selection  and  structuring  of  the  indicators.  Also, 
the  size  of  an  indicator  hierarchy  for  a  system  with 
the  complexity  of,  e.g.,  a  naval  weapon  system,  is 
expected  to  be  very  large.  Additionally,  there  are 
likely  to  be  interdependencies  among  system 
indicators.  Finally,  the  issues  of  group  decisions 
and  conflict  resolution  are  certainly  to  be 
considered.  These  issues  have  been  addressed  in  the 
literature  [Harker  1987a, b;  Saaty  1990,  1987,  1980] 
and  are  within  the  capabilities  of  the  AHP  and  its 
extensions,  albeit  not  without  added  cost  and 
complexity.  We  address  these  issues  below. 


The  selection  of  the  indicators  and  the 
construction  of  the  hierarchy  is  not  necessarily  a 
simple  task.  It  can  require  in-depth  knowledge,  at 
increasing  degrees  of  granularity,  of  the  system 
being  designed.  Such  knowledge  is  not  found  in  a 
single  individual.  It  is  likely  to  be  found  in  an 
interdisciplinary  workgroup  of  domain-specific 
experts.  Depending  on  the  system,  the  group  could 
likely  be  comprised  of  software  engineers,  hardware 
engineers,  and  human  factors  specialists,  as  well  as 
warfare  experts. 

The  task  of  the  workgroup  would  be  to  select 
the  appropriate  indicators  for  the  particular  level  of 
abstraction  at  which  they  are  evaluating  the  design. 
This  could  take  place  separately  at  the  highest 
levels,  intermediate  levels,  and  so  on.  Saaty  [1990] 
suggests  that  the  AHP  can  even  be  used  in  the 
decision  to  keep  or  discard  some  of  a  collection  of 
indicators.  Individual  preferences  from  group 
members  would  be  averaged  and  used  to  weight 
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Figure  11.  Indicator  Weights  and  Consistency  Ratios. 
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Table  3.  Computed  Priorities  of  All  Indicators. 


LocaJ  Priority 

Local/Global 

Local  Priority 

Global  Priority 

Human  0.500 

Performanc58 

0.4147 

0.2070 

Skill 

0.5480 

0.1136 

Ability 

0.2800 

0.0581 

Understandability 

0.0860 

0.0178 

Aiding 

0.0860 

0  0178 

Dependability 

0.2352 

0.1176 

Vigilance 

0.3300 

0.0388 

Availability 

0.3960 

0.0466 

Attitude 

0.0460 

0.0054 

Composure 

0.1320 

0.0155 

Teamwork 

0.0970 

00114 

Cost 

0.0638 

0.0319 

Salary 

0.7090 

0.0226 

Benefits 

0.1790 

0.0057 

Bonuses 

0.1130 

0  0036 

Security 

0.2863 

0.1432 

Clearance 

0.2380 

0.0341 

Training 

0.6250 

0.0895 

HSI  0.250 

Integrity 

0.1360 

0.0195 

Usability 

0.2833 

0.0708 

Function 

0.5640 

0.0400 

Anthropometries 

0.1920 

0.016 

Interaction 

0.1790 

0.0127 

Compatibility 

0.0650 

0.0046 

Dependability 

0.1518 

0.0376 

Stability 

0.1220 

0.0046 

Accuracy 

0.3670 

0.0139 

Availability 

0.3960 

0.0150 

Redundancy 

0.1140 

0  0043 

Configurability 

0.0442 

0.0110 

Facility 

0.4000 

0.0044 

Flexibility 

0.2000 

0.0022 

Time  Required 

0.4000 

0  0044 

User  Prefererence 

0.0474 

0.0118 

Aesthetics 

0.0490 

0.0006 

User  Friendliness 

0.2050 

0.0024 

Work  Relief 

0.3980 

0.0047 

Work  Added 

0.3480 

0.0041 

Cost 

0.0779 

0.0195 

Design 

0.0880 

0.0017 

Develop 

0.2830 

0.0055 

Test 

0.2620 

0.0051 

Maintain 

0.3670 

0.0072 

Security 

0.3954 

0.0988 

Physical  Access 

0.0570 

0.0056 

Encryption 

0.5970 

0.0591 

HHWl  0.250 

Password 

0.3460 

0.0342 

Usability 

0.2215 

0.0554 

Function 

0.6090  . 

0.0337 

Anthropometries 

0.1730 

0.0096 

Interaction 

0.0790 

0.0044 

Compatibility 

0.1390 

0.0077 

Dependability 

0.1293 

0.0323 

Stability 

0.2500 

0.0081 

Accuracy 

0.2500 

0.0081 

Availability 

0.2500 

0.0081 

Redundancy 

0.2500 

0.0081 

Configurability 

0.0530 

0.0133 

Facility 

0.6000 

0.0080 

Flexibility 

0.2000 

0.0027 

Time  Required 

0.2000 

0.0027 

User  Preference 

0.0520 

0.0123 

Aesthetics 

0.0550 

0.0007 

User  Friendliness 

0.0840 

0.0011 

Work  Relief 

0.4230 

0.0055 

Cost 

0.1295 

Work  Added 

0.4380 

0.0057 

0.0324 

Design 

0.0880 

0.0028 

Develop 

0.1300 

0.0042 

Test 

0.2110 

0.0068 

Maintain 

0.5710 

0.0186 

Security 

0.4146 

0.1037 

Physical  Access 

0.3330 

0.0345 

Encryption 

0.3330 

0.0345 

Password 

0.3330 

0,0345 

competing  indicators.  Those  finishing  in  some 
agreed  upon  percentile  would  be  deemed  "keepers." 
The  others  could  be  discarded  or  used  otherwise, 
e.g.,  as  tie-breakers  or  at  another  level  of 


granularity.  Group  judgments  are  discussed  in 
[Saaty  1990;  1980]  and  are  supported  by  Expert 
Choice. 
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5. 2. 2  Large  Numbers  of  Indicators 

Some  simple  arithmetic  gives  insight  into  the 
cost  of  using  AHP  when  large  numbers  and  deeply 
nested  indicators  are  involved.  The  number  of 
comparisons  among  n  sibling  indicators  is 
W(/2-1)/2. 

If  we  let  n  be  the  average  number  of  children 
per  parent  node  and  rf  be  a  depth  of  the  hierarchy 
(root  at  d=\)y  the  number  of  pairwise  comparisons 
required  is  (/z^-/i)/2.  Table  4  below  reveals  the  fast 
growing  nature  of  this  value.  In  the  table,  the 
number  of  children  per  parent  increases  downward 
and  depth  in  the  tree  increases  to  the  right.  To 
obtain  the  values  in  the  table,  we  assume  a  complete 
tree  of  n  nodes  per  parent  at  each  depth.  For 
example,  a  complete  hierarchy  with  a  depth  of  five 
(5)  and  an  average  of  five  (5)  child  indicators  per 
parent  indicator  would  require  at  worst  case  1560 
pairwise  comparisons. 

Fortunately,  the  worst  case  need  not  always 
prevail.  In  many  example  hierarchies  provided  in 
[Saaty  1990,  1980]  and  elsewhere  in  the  literature,  it 
is  likely  that  the  hierarchy  is  not  necessarily  full, 
reducing  the  number  of  required  comparisons. 
Regardless,  when  the  number  of  comparisons  to  be 
made  becomes  larger  than  would  appear 
manageable,  alternative  means  for  completing 
massive  comparison  matrices  or  matrices  with 
missing  judgments  have  been  derived  [Harker 
1987a].  Additional  alternatives  are  illustrated  in 
[Saaty  1990],  including  dividing  judgments  among  a 
panel  of  decision  makers  and  then  combining  them 
to  obtain  a  complete  evaluation  matrix. 

5. 2. 3  Interdependencies  Among 
Indicators 

Saaty  [1990,  1987]  discusses  two  types  of 
interdependencies  among  hierarchical  components  ~ 
additive  and  synergistic.  In  the  additive  case, 
contributions  of  interdependent  components  are 
simply  summed.  In  the  synergistic  case,  "the  impact 


of  the  interaction  of  the  elements  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  impacts  of  the  elements,  with  due 
consideration  given  to  their  overlaps"  [Saaty  1990, 
p.  90].  Accounting  for  such  interdependence  begins 
with  creating  new  entities  in  the  hierarchy  for  each 
interaction. 

In  the  case  of  a  design  involving  humanware, 
hardware,  and  software,  such  interactions  abound. 
We  have  represented  these  interactions  in  Figure  1 
by  new  entities  for  the  human-software  interface 
(HSI),  human-hardware  interface  (HHWI),  and 
hardware-software  interface  (HWSI).  We  employ 
the  AHP  techniques  to  judge  the  degree  to  which 
each  interaction  element  contributes  to  the  whole. 
An  additional  entity  can  be  created  for  the  hyper¬ 
interaction  of  these  six  entities.  This  region  of 
interaction  is  of  particular  interest  at  the  highest 
level  view  of  system  design  evaluation.  For  our 
purposes,  obtaining  its  measure  of  predicted  success 
is  an  indirect  indicator  of  the  quality  of  the  entire 
design. 

3. 2 A  Group  Judgments  and  Conflict 

Resolution 

The  use  of  working  groups  in  employing  the 
AHP  serves  manifold  purposes.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  opportunity  to  avail  decision  makers  of 
alternative  perspectives  and  possibilities,  which  may 
shed  new  light  on  the  decision  making  process. 
Another  key  benefit  is  the  opportunity  to  divide  the 
work,  reducing  any  attendant  frustration  associated 
with  the  application  of  AHP  to  a  very  large  problem 
—  especially  if  the  process  is  xmfamiliar  to  the 
decision-making  body.  Still  another  benefit  is  the 
opportunity  to  mitigate  the  impact  of  extreme 
opinions  based  on  biases,  agendas,  power  struggles, 
etc.  [Saaty  1990]. 

When  conflicts  do  arise  regarding  the 
assignment  of  a  pairwise  comparison,  and  the 
consequences  are  significant,  the  AHP  itself  can  be 
applied  to  a  resolution.  The  simplest  method  is  to 
employ  an  averaging  algorithm  to  obtain  a  mean  of 


Table  4.  Number  of  Pairwise  Comparisons. 


Nodes/Depth 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

3 

12 

39 

120 

363 

1092 

4 

6 

30 

126 

510 

2046 

8190 

5 

10 

60 

310 

1560 

7810 

39060 

6 

15 

105 

645 

3885 

23325 

139965 

7 

21 

168 

1197 

8400 

58821 

411768 

8 

28 

252 

2044 

16380 

131068 

1048572 

9 

36 

360 

3276 

29520 

265716 

2391480 

10 

45 

495 

4995 

49995 

499995 

4999995 
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the  competing  judgments.  However,  with  most 
averaging  techniques,  die  true  judgments  are  no 
longer  represented  in  the  outcome. 

Another  method  is  the  application  of  the  AHP 
to  the  determination  of  the  relative  worth  of  each 
judge's  input.  This  technique  should  be  applied  with 
prudence,  and  is  most  effective  when  all  parties  are 
objective  and  agreeable  to  the  process.  The  usual 
influences  of  power,  politics,  and  position  must  be 
mitigated  as  much  as  possible  for  the  technique  to 
have  valid  results.  Here  is  the  basic  process. 

1.  Set  as  a  goal  the  assignment  of  an  acceptable 
judgment  to  the  element(s)  in  question. 

2.  Construct  a  hierarchy  (as  abbreviated  as 
possible)  of  the  areas  of  expertise  which  are 
required  to  arrive  at  such  a  judgment. 

3.  Using  crisp  metrics  as  a  basis  for  objectivity, 
(e.g.,  "5"  versus  "several"),  make  pairwise 
comparisons  between  the  judges  as  they  apply  to 
each  of  the  criterion  in  the  hierarchy  from 
Step  2. 

4.  Complete  the  matrices,  compute  the  weights,  and 
determine  the  consistency  in  the  usual  way. 

5.  When  the  matrices  achieve  consistency,  the 
result  should  reveal  the  relative  worth  of  each 
judge's  input.  Again,  with  prudence  as  a  guide, 
this  ordering  can  be  applied  to  choose  the  value 
to  assign  to  the  judgment. 


4.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS  AND 
FUTURE  RESEARCH 

We  have  defined  the  problem  under  study  as 
the  need  for  an  appropriate  scheme  to  provide 
relative  worth  to  indicators  used  in  the  evaluation  of 
a  complex  system  design.  We  propose  the  use  of 
the  Analytic  Hierarchy  Process  as  a  suitable 
numerical  technique  and  demonstrated  its  use  by 
examples.  We  note  and  address  the  issues  of 
problem  size,  problem  structure,  and  conflict 
resolution  when  applying  group  judgments. 

Considering  the  examples  and  discussion  of 
additional  issues  presented  here,  we  can  conclude 
that  the  Analytical  Hierarchy  Process  is  a  suitable 
vehicle  for  assigning  weights  to  indicators  as  we 
have  done.  Though  application  of  the  process  is  not 
without  what  can  be  considerable  effort,  (especially 
for  the  evaluation  of  systems  with  large  numbers  of 
indicators),  the  incorporation  of  software  aids  such 
as  Expert  Choice  eases  the  burden  on  the  evaluators. 

Regarding  future  research,  we  direct  our 
attention  to  two  primary  fronts.  First,  in  the  vein  of 


Paek,  et  al.  [1992],  we  propose  the  application  of 
fuzzy  mathematics  in  the  assignment  and 
aggregation  of  indicator  scores.  This  technique 
allows  for  the  score  assignment  of  either  a  range  of 
quantitative  values,  or  a  qualitative  value  which  can 
be  translated  into  a  fiizzy  numerical  value.  The 
computation  of  a  final  "score"  for  the  design  will 
then  be  the  fiizzy  mathematical  combination  of  the 
indicator  scores,  weighted  by  their  relative  worth  as 
determined  by  application  of  the  AHP.  The  ultimate 
judgment  of  the  quality  of  the  design  can  then  be 
determined  by  the  degree  to  which  the  aggregate 
score  satisfies  the  design's  governing  requirements 
specification.  Future  research  will  focus  on  greater 
detail  of  the  application  of  this  technique  and  the 
derivation  of  the  range  of  values  applicable  to  a 
requirements  specification. 

Secondly,  we  propose  the  incorporation  of  a 
knowledge-based  environment  to  assist  the 
evaluators  in  both  assigning  weight  judgments  and  to 
achieving  greater  consistency  in  the  overall 
assignments.  While  Expert  Choice  eases  the 
construction  of  judgment  matrices  and  the 
computation  of  the  weights  and  consistency  values, 
there  remains  room  for  incorporation  of  knowledge 
from  the  experience  of  system  designers  and  domain 
experts  to  more  precisely  attach  relative  judgments. 
We  submit  that  an  appropriate  rule  base  can  provide 
several  types  of  assistance  toward  achieving  this 
end.  Rules  can  warn  evaluators  of  judgments  which 
differ  significantly  from  those  of  other  evaluators. 
Additionally  a  suitable  rule  base  could  be  used  to 
identify  judgments  which  can  lead  to  inconsistency. 
Finally,  we  foresee  the  use  of  a  knowledge  base  to 
serve  as  an  advisor  to  design  evaluators,  by 
providing  access  to  inputs  and  comments  appropriate 
to  the  type  of  system  under  evaluation,  based  on 
previous  systems  as  well  as  the  inputs  of  previous 
evaluators. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  presents  the  current  approach  to  ongoing  measurement  and  analysis  in  support  of 
development  of  an  AEGIS  combat  system  model.  The  evolution  of  combat  systems  is  reviewed  in 
terms  of  the  underlying  computer  system.  The  AEGIS  Baseline  4  combat  system  is  discussed  in  some 
detail  and  a  description  of  the  AN/UYK-43  computer  system  is  given  in  terms  of  the  theory  and 
analysis  of  the  design  implementation.  Measurement  of  the  AN/UYK-43  system  is  described  in  terms 
of  experimental  procedures  and  data  collection  methods.  Examples  of  measurement  results  are 
presented  in  terms  of  central  processing  unit  response  to  tactical  load.  Results  of  queuing  theory 
analysis  of  the  AN/UYK-43  data  as  a  M/G/1  (Afarkov  input,  General  service  time  distribution,  single 
server)  system  indicates  that  the  system  is  not  Markovian.  Additional  conclusions  germane  to  combat 
system  design  synthesis  are  drawn. 
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Introduction 

U.S.  Naval  combat  systems  are  large  and  complex 
and  must  execute  time-critical  actions  in  real  time.  The 
central  task  of  the  combat  system  is  to  respond  to  tactical 
events  by  integration  of  sensor  and  other  data  so  that 
weapons  can  be  paired  to  targets  in  real  time.  Combat 
systems  are  traditionally  used  over  a  long  period  of  time 
(years)  and  evolve  slowly  as  new  components  are 
introduced.  Evolutionary  changes  must  be  carefully 
managed  because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
system  and  the  fact  that  even  small  changes  may 
dramatically,  even  adversely,  affect  performance.  A 
combat  system  model  is  needed  to  relate  characteristics 
of  the  computer  system  to  tactical  functions.  The  impact 
of  changes  to  the  combat  system  can  be  predicted  by 
defining  the  relationship  between  tactical  actions  and 
the  underlying  computer  architecture. 

This  paper  presents  current  work  in  support  of  the 
development  of  an  AEGIS  combat  system  model.  The 
AEGIS  combat  system,  shown  in  Figure  1,  is  an  array  of 
individual  subsystems  loosely  coupled  through  the 
AEGIS  weapons  system  (AWS)  Mk-7.  The  Mk-7  AWS  is 
an  integrated  multi-element  distributed  system 
providing  overall  command  and  control  to  the  combat 
system.  The  combat  system,  which  includes  Mk-7  AWS, 
is  designed  along  the  classic  combat  system  functions  of 
detect,  control,  and  engage.  Understanding  this 
architecture  and  how  it  responds  to  a  tactical  stimulus  is 
basic  to  model  development. 

The  following  sections  provide  a  brief  overview  of 
combat  systems  evolution  as  it  relates  to  the  computer 
system.  A  description  of  the  computer  system  is  given  in 
terms  of  modeling  and  architecture  of  the  imple¬ 
mentation.  Next,  a  detailed  discussion  of  experimental 
procedures  and  data  collection  is  provided,  followed  by  a 
statistical  analysis  of  some  of  the  available  data. 


Combat  System  Evolution 

The  upgrade  of  the  AEGIS  combat  system  is  depicted 
in  Figure  2,  which  shows  evolution  of  the  various  sub¬ 
systems  making  up  the  combat  system.  Although  not 
explicitly  shown  in  the  figure,  computer  programs  have 
evolved  in  concert  with  subsystem  equipment  changes. 
Computer  program  changes  and  computer  equipment 
upgrades  have  typically  been  designed  to  allow  a 
maximum  amount  of  software  to  be  reused;  i.e., 
evolution  has  depended  on  legacy  code. 

The  evolution  of  combat  systems  has  been  based  on 
an  underlying  computer  system  architecture  that  uses 
point-to-point  connection  of  standard  Navy  computers 
This  approach  was  established  by  the  Navy  Tactical 


Data  System  during  the  1950’s,  and  in  the  1960’s  it  was 
adopted  by  AEGIS  and  applied  with  great  success.  The 
standard  changed  dramatically  in  both  hardware  and 
software  characteristics,  although  its  philosophy  of  use 
has  remained  practically  unchanged. 

As  shown  in  Figure  3,  the  standard  computer  evolved 
with  increasing  need  for  speed  and  memory.  Also  seen  is 
the  increasing  need  for  input/output  (I/O)  channels  as 
the  combat  system  grew  in  complexity  with  the  addition 
of  more  subsystems.  Some  subsystems  require  unique 
protocols  and  some  have  special  timing  requirements. 
To  meet  these  needs,  the  AN/UYK-43  was  developed 
with  two  independently  programmable  I/O  controllers 
(IOC)  with  a  strong  instruction  set  and  64  channels  that 
can  run  asynchronously  and  support  different  interface 
The  importance  of  legacy  code  in  system  evolution 
is  evident  since  the  AN/UYK-43  has  a  complete 
emulation  capability  of  its  predecessor  the  AN/UYK-7. 
Legacy  code  is  also  manifest  in  the  evolution  of  computer 
language  in  that  CS-1  is  a  subset  of  CMS-2. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  significant  changes 
in  computer  technology.  Concurrently,  there  is 
determined  interest  in  using  commercial  off-the-shelf 
technology  in  place  of  the  Navy  standard  computers  to 
take  advantage  of  lower  cost  and  rapidly  improving 
performance.  These  events  have  led  to  proposed  combat 
system  architectures  incorporating  many  computers  all 
interconnected  by  various  methods  such  as  busses  and 
local  area  networks  (LAN),  or  by  adding  adjunct 
processors  into  current  computer  systems.  These  archi¬ 
tectures  proffer  advantages  in  reliability,  survivability, 
application  of  modern  computer  technology,  and  the 
potential  to  make  combat  systems  more  amenable  to 
future  upgrades. 

Partitioning  functions  and  allocating  resources  have 
proven  difficult  in  combat  systems  because  almost  all 
tasks  have  some  affect  on  the  data  that  are  used  to 
execute  the  tasks.  System  performance  is  critically 
dependent  on  how  these  data  and  time  interdependent 
tasks  communicate  and  how  all  have  access  to  shared 
information.  The  definition  of  this  problem  was 
addressed  in  a  previous  study  that  concluded  that 
combat  system  connectivity  is  a  direct  function  of  the 
tactical  requirements  and  once  the  combat  system  has 
been  functionally  partitioned  and  resources  have  been 
allocated,  the  performance  of  the  system  is 
determined.!!!  The  potential  for  new  combat  system 
architectures,  which  are  not  based  on  the  standard 
computer,  has  created  a  new  need  to  understand  con¬ 
nectivity.  The  current  and  proposed  future  architecture 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  4,  where  the  connectivity  of 
current  systems  is  clearly  evident,  but  for  potential 
future  systems,  it  becomes  obscured  by  the  connecting 
medium 
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Modeling  and  Architecture 

A  combat  system  can  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  both 
an  implementation  model  and  an  application  model.  The 
implementation  model  represents  the  physical  system  as 
built  and  consists  of  two  parts;  the  software  and  the 
hardware.  The  application  model  represents  the 
intended  use  of  the  system  and  consists  of  functions.  To 
fully  understand  the  combat  system,  it  is  necessary  to 
relate  implementation  parameters  to  application 
functions.  Measurements  of  system  performance  can 
only  be  made  in  the  implementation  domain  and  must  be 
mapped  to  the  functions  in  the  application  domain. 

Development  of  a  combat  system  model  requires 
experimental  data  to  determine  how  tactical 
requirements  are  partitioned  into  the  software 
architecture  for  an  actual  combat  system.  The 
Baseline  4  AEGIS  combat  system  (see  Figure  2)  was 
chosen  for  measurement  since  it  is  a  recent  version  that 
is  operational  at  sea  and  available  for  experimental 
measurement.  This  baseline  is  distributed  into  four 
major  tactical  elements  as  shown  in  Figure  5,  Each 
tactical  element  is  hosted  in  an  AN/UYK-43  computer 
that  has  two  central  processing  units  (CPU)  and  64  I/O 
channels  available  for  point-to-point  interconnections  of 
computer  elements  and  other  equipment.  All  elements 
use  the  AEGIS  Tactical  Executive  System  (ATES/43)  for 
control  of  the  system  and  for  message  transmission. 
ATES/43  interacts  with  tactical  computer  program 
entities  defined  as  task  modules. 

ATES/43  has  been  designed  to  provide  a  wide  range 
of  control  functions  so  that  each  element  computer 
program  can  be  constructed  to  satisfy  tactical  function 
requirements.  Each  of  the  tactical  elements  (Command 
and  Decision,  SPY,  Weapons  Control  System,  and 
AEGIS  Display  System  (ADS))  use  these  control 
functions  differently,  which  leads  to  a  unique  computer 
program  architecture  for  each  element.  Experimental 
work  is  based  on  a  method  for  trapping  ATES/43 
software  trace  events  that  reflect  the  interrupt  and 
control  status  of  the  computer.  Trace  events  can  be 
extracted  using  software  patches  and  data  collection 
equipment  that  does  not  unduly  affect  the  AN/UYK-43 
CPU  timing.  Examples  of  trace  events  are  listed  in 
Table  1. 

Tactical  program  task  modules  are  assigned  CPU 
service  based  on  a  scheme  that  uses  4  levels  of 
preemption  and  16  levels  of  priority.  Task  modules  can 
be  scheduled  three  different  ways;  a  priori  from  a 
periodic  table,  initiated  by  another  task  module,  or 
initiated  as  a  result  of  an  operator  entry  from  a  console. 
Use  of  the  CPU  is  under  control  of  the  task  modules 
except  for  limited  system  control  functions  such  as 
hardware  and  softw^are  faults  and  temporary  storage 


allocation.  The  task  modules  completely  control  the  flow 
of  the  processing  and  the  order  in  which  they  will  be 
processed.  ATES/43  implements  the  mechanics  of 
executing  modules,  but  does  not  control  the  use  of  the 
CPUs  as  is  often  done  in  operating  systems. 

Table  1.  Examples  of  Trace  Events. 


Hardware  Interrupts 

Hardware  faults 
Software  faults 
Task  module  scheduling 

Software  Interrupts 

Task  module  service  requests 
Intracomputer  messages 
Intercomputer  messages 


To  characterize  the  system,  measurements  are 
needed  in  parameters  specific  to  computer  resource 
activity  such  as  processing  time  and  memory  used.  To 
map  these  measurements  to  the  application,  analysis  of 
the  functions  must  be  performed  to  identify  what 
external  input  excites  a  function.  This  functional 
excitation  is  defined  in  terms  of  tactical  load;  i.e.,  the 
load  caused  by  external  inputs  to  the  system.  The  key 
then  is  to  develop  a  parametric  relationship  between  the 
tactical  load  and  the  computer  resource  activity.  This 
relationship  is  termed  the  system  response, 

A  response  curve  can  be  drawn  for  any  system.  For  a 
combat  system,  the  response  curve  is  given  as  the 
tactical  load  versus  CPU  use.  The  response  curve  will  be 
made  up  of  two  components;  the  static  component,  which 
has  no  correlation  to  the  load;  and  the  dynamic 
component,  which  has  a  mathematical  relationship  to 
the  load.  Analysis  of  the  AEGIS  combat  system  suggests 
that  the  response  of  each  element  is  different.[2J  The 
predicted  response  curve  for  each  element  of  the  system 
is  shown  notionally  in  Figure  6. 

To  support  this  experimental  study,  an  architectural 
analysis  was  conducted  on  each  element.l3J  Since  the 
element  software  was  developed  under  MILSTD  1679, 
there  is  a  program  design  specification  (PDS)  for  each 
element.  The  PDSs  give  detailed  overviews  of  the 
software  architecture,  describe  all  interfaces  with 
ATES/43,  specify  all  external  hardware  interfaces,  and 
include  high-level  descriptions  of  all  the  modules.  From 
the  paper  analysis,  highlights  of  the  fundamental  design 
of  the  software  architecture  of  each  element  has  been 
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produced,  including  estimates  of  CPU  loads  for  worst- 
case  timing  environments.  In  the  process  of  developing 
the  worst-case  timing  environments,  CPU-load 
sensitivities  to  tactical  requirements  were  projected. 
Diagrams  were  produced  depicting  each  element’s 
module  flow  for  processing  tactical  requirements  that 
are  CPU  load  sensitive.  The  cost  of  each  element’s  I/O 
burden,  including  encoding  and  decoding,  on  the  CPU 
has  been  calculated.  Finally,  all  the  module  entrances 
that  were  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  CPU  load 
were  summarized.  This  information  was  used  as  a  guide 
to  define  experiments  and  evaluate  experimental  data. 

Timing  estimates  given  in  the  PDSs  for  the  elements 
yielded  an  interesting  characteristic  of  CPU  load.  The 
duration  of  time  over  which  the  CPU  response  was 
calculated  greatly  influenced  the  resulting  average,  even 
though  the  system  input  load  was  held  constant.  The 
difference  between  a  10-  or  20-sec  duration  could  affect 
the  resulting  calculated  average  CPU  response  by  as 
much  as  20  percent.  Analysis  of  this  characteristic 
indicated  that  each  element  should  have  a  natural 
timing  cycle  such  that  the  CPU  response  should  be 
constant  when  calculated  over  integer  multiples  of  the 
natural  timing  cycle,  assuming  that  the  system  input 
was  held  constant  over  the  measurement  interval. 

The  initial  experimental  emphasis  has  been  on 
running  scenarios  that  place  the  ^eatest  timing  load  on 
the  system.  The  simulator  scenarios  have  been  designed 
to  build  up  the  load  systematically  so  that  response 
curves  can  be  established.  In  addition  to  the  timing 
parameters  of  each  task  module,  all  transactions  of  the 
scheduling  and  dispatching  queue  are  collected.  Figure  7 
illustrates  these  events,  which  include  when  a  module 
first  enters  the  queue,  what  action  precipitated  the 
scheduling,  and  when  the  module  is  dispatched. 

In  addition,  experiments  are  being  designed  to 
determine  the  response  time  of  the  system.  The  response 
of  a  single  element  to  an  external  stimulus  can  be  readily 
measured;  however,  most  system  functions  involve 
multi-element  response  since  the  effect  of  an  external 
stimulus  often  migrate  through  all  the  elements  before 
tactical  action  is  taken.  Multi-element  response  is 
difficult  to  measure  and  interpret  since  it  involves  time 
delays  and  reaction  to  feedback.  Tactical  functions 
supported  by  multiple  elements  are  critically  important 
since  system  response  times  could  be  altered  with 
repartitioning.  To  determine  when  certain  information 
arrives  at  an  element,  a  method  described  in  the  next 
section  is  used  to  monitor  I/O  channels. 


Experimentation  Procedures  and  Data  Collprtinn 

The  hardware  and  software  configuration  is  critical 
to  successful  experimentation.  It  is  desirable  to  have  as 


much  of  the  complete  system  as  possible.  The  nature  of 
combat  systems  however  limits  the  amount  of  real 
system  components  available.  For  example,  the  facility 
currently  being  used  does  not  have  gun  mounts  or 
missile  launchers.  To  compensate  for  this  lack  of 
equipment,  the  experimental  system  is  wrapped  in 
simulators.  The  fidelity  of  the  simulations  influence  the 
performance  and  the  ability  to  exercise  certain  functions. 
Several  different  input  sources  have  been  used  to 
stimulate  different  functions  of  the  combat  system. 
Figure  8  identifies  the  configuration  showing  both  the 
real  components  and  the  simulated  components. 

Repeatability  is  crucial  in  system  timing 
measurements.  This  repeatability  applies  to  the 
simulator  scenarios,  system  configuration,  data 
recording  instrumentation,  and  reduction  of  collected 
data.  Lack  of  repeatable  scenarios  limits  the  ability  to 
ensure  that  one  is  not  measuring  characteristics  of  the 
simulator.  A  nonrepeatable  test  system  configuration 
may  lead  to  incorrect  conclusions  since  the  configuration 
influences  the  processing  resources.  Repeatability  in 
instrumentation  is  necessary  if  the  correct  data  are  to  be 
taken  at  the  correct  location.  Reduction  of  data  must  be 
repeatable  to  ensure  correct  and  consistent  analysis  and 
conclusions. 

Current  system  measurements  follow  a  rigid 
procedure.  A  test  plan  is  developed  for  consistency  in 
data  collection  and  procedures.  The  configuration  is 
verified  prior  to  data  collection  to  ensure  all  connections 
are  made  and  the  system  is  operating  correctly.  The 
scenario  and  the  data  collection  are  started  on  direction 
from  the  test  director.  Each  scenario  has  a  delay  of  2  min 
to  allow  for  data  collection  in  the  no-load  condition;  i.e., 
the  computer  system  is  idle.  The  entire  system  is 
reinitialized  before  each  test  so  that  there  are  no 
residuals  from  the  previous  test. 

Two  different  types  of  data  are  collected — tactical 
events  and  computer  events.  Tactical  events  include 
system  time  and  object  data  such  as  number  and  type  of 
targets  tracked  and  number  of  engagements.  Examples 
of  computer  events  are  interrupts  (hardware  and 
software),  scheduling  queue  entries,  control  transitions 
between  executive  (ATES/43)  and  task  state  code,  and 
the  number  of  software  instructions.  Computer  events 
are  then  correlated  with  tactical  events  to  determine  the 
system  response. 

Tactical  events  are  recorded  by  the  AEGIS  combat 
system  computer  programs  that  were  designed  to  record 
tactical  data  and  other  parameters  on  magnetic  tape. 
This  collection  capability  is  called  AEGIS  data  recording 
and  is  done  by  predefined  extraction  points  in  the 
software.  The  primary  purpose  of  data  recording  is  to 
provide  the  necessary  stimuli  to  recreate  either  a 
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problem  experienced  by  the  crew  aboard  ship  or  to 
reconstruct  a  key  event  for  further  analysis.  Because  of 
this  intended  use,  data  recording  is  done  in  a  background 
mode,  which  has  two  drawbacks.  First,  it  may  not  collect 
all  available  data,  particularly  in  high-load  scenarios. 
Second,  data  recording  contributes  to  the  CPU  load  and 
in  many  cases  its  affect  cannot  be  neglected. 

Computer  events  are  collected  using  the  AN/U  YK-43 
performance  monitoring  interface  (PMI),  which  is  a  set  of 
interconnect  pins  that  replicate  the  computer  backplane. 
The  PMI  has  special  cards  that  latch  the  various  data 
busses  and  present  the  data  in  a  form  that  is  collectible 
with  a  logic  analyzer.  The  data  types  available  from  the 
PMI  are  shown  in  Table  2.  Each  data  bus  is  32  bits  wide 
with  one  or  two  control  signals  to  indicate  valid  data.  A 
data  word  is  valid  at  the  PMI  output  for  37.5  nsec,  which 
requires  a  high-speed  device  capable  of  latching  and 
recording  within  this  interval.  The  rate  that  valid  data 
words  appear  at  the  PMI  varies  depending  on  which  bus 
is  viewed.  Trace  events  occur  at  the  kilohertz  rate  but  in 
the  case  of  software  instructions,  the  rate  may  exceed  a 
megahertz.  A  data  collection  device  built  around  a 
Tektronix  logic  analyzer  has  been  developed  under  the 
acronym  RTADS  (Real  Time  Analysis  and  Debug 
system). 

The  current  work  involves  collection  of  trace  events, 
which  are  occurrences  of  control  transitions  in  the 
executive  code  (ATES/43).  Through  the  use  of  the 
performance  monitor  memory  (PMM)  instruction  and 
ATES/43  patches,  each  event  is  captured  over  the  PMI 
micro  data  bus.  These  data  indicate  what  computer 
event  is  being  executed  but  do  not  provide  any 
information  on  the  tactical  load.  Tactical  data  are 
captured  using  AEGIS  data  recording.  To  correlate 
these  two  pieces  of  data,  one  PMM  instruction  reads  the 
AEGIS  system  time  and  outputs  it  to  RTADS.  This 
AEGIS  system  time  is  the  common  link  between  the 
tactical  data  and  the  computer  timing  data. 

To  ensure  that  the  CPU  response  is  being  measured 
in  a  steady-state  region,  the  current  simulator  scenarios 
are  designed  to  increment  the  tactical  load  in  10  equal 
steps  with  a  120-sec  wait  between  each  step.  This  allows 
approximately  100  sec  of  constant  load  at  each  step. 
Since  data  are  collected  continuously,  the  data  reduction 
process  must  remove  the  periods  of  transition  from  one 
step  to  the  next.  This  is  done  by  identifying  when  the 
tracks  enter  the  system  using  AEGIS  data  recording  and 
AEGIS  data  reduction  and  then  defining  steady-state 
windows  for  RTADS-collected  trace  event  data  to  be 
processed. 

The  amount  of  data  collected  is  significant.  AEGIS 
data  recording  requires  five  nine-track  reel  tapes  per 
20-min  scenario.  RTADS  records  and  saves  20  Mbytes  of 


data  per  element  for  a  total  of  80  Mbytes  of  data  per 
20-min  scenario.  All  RTADS  data  are  stored  and 
archived  on  150-Mbyte  Bernoulli  disks. 

Table  2.  AN/U  YK-43  PMI  Data  Types, 


CPU 


Instruction  physical  address 
Instruction  virtual  address 
Instruction  data  bits 
Operand  physical  address 
Operand  virtual  address 
Read  operand  data 
Write  operand  data 
Active  status  register 
Branch  physical  address 
Branch  virtual  address 
Interrupt  status  code 
Performance  monitoring  memory 
Performance  monitoring  register 

IOC 


Instruction  physical  address 
Instruction  virtual  address 
Instruction  data  bits 
Output  location  physical  address 
Output  location  virtual  address 
Input  location  physical  address 
Input  location  virtual  address 
Input  data 
Output  data 

Control  memory  physical  address 
Control  memory  virtual  address 
Control  memory  contents 
Real-time  clock  contents 
IOC  performance  monitoring 


The  verification  and  validation  (V&V)  of  the 
measurement  process  is  critical  to  the  success  of  any 
experiment.  This  process  is  currently  undergoing  V&V. 
There  are  several  aspects  to  the  validation.  Test 
modules  that  run  under  ATES/43  are  being  developed  to 
generate  all  the  trace  events  at  specific  times.  First,  by 
knowing  the  order  and  time  the  events  should  occur, 
predictions  can  be  made  as  to  what  the  trace  event  data 
should  look  like.  Second,  the  input  data  from  the 
simulators  into  the  system  are  being  collected  by 
monitoring  the  computer  I/O.  Through  comparison  of 
the  input  data  to  scenario  output  data,  it  is  possible  to 
validate  the  input  into  the  system.  Third,  a  method  has 
been  devised  for  counting  the  instructions  being 
executed  between  each  trace  event.  This  capability  will 
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be  verified  by  counting  the  instructions  in  the  test 

program  since  the  number  of  instructions  between  two  _  A  E{Sh 

given  trace  events  is  known.  "q  ~  2(1  -  XE{S)) 


Statistical  Analysis 

The  primary  objective  of  statistical  analysis  is  to  aid 
in  the  identification  of  relationships  that  can  be  used  to 
model  system  functionality  and  performance.  An 
ancillary  benefit  is  that  the  data  volume  can  be 
significantly  reduced.  The  key  products  are  means, 
variances,  and  distributions  of  statistically  variable 
parameters  such  as  CPU  use  and  queuing  durations  over 
a  range  of  tactical  load  conditions. 

Figure  9  shows  the  distribution  of  trace  events  that 
were  measured  for  a  situation  with  a  track  load  of  18 
percent.  The  events  were  as  defined  in  Figure  7,  with  the 
exception  of  event  4,  which  was  not  sampled  in  this 
particular  experiment.  Graphs  of  this  type  are  helpful  in 
qualifying  data  sets  in  terms  of  CPU  and  I/O  interrupts 
(events  2  and  3,  respectively)  and  quantifying  activity 
relative  to  the  frequency  of  module  initiations  (event  8), 
module  exits  (event  9),  and  queue  entries  (event  41). 

Response  of  the  CPU  to  tactical  load  can  be 
determined  from  the  time  spent  in  idle.  Figure  10 
presents  the  average  CPU  response  for  the  ADS  element 
for  a  case  where  the  response  was  essentially  linear  with 
track  load.  This  result  was  also  applicable  to  all 
individual  task  modules  that  showed  significant 
response.  For  a  given  scenario,  modules  may  be  either 
static  (load  independent)  or  dynamic  (load  dependent). 
Figure  11  ranks  the  ADS  task  module  sensitivities 
calculated  as  percent  increase  in  CPU  activity 
attributable  to  the  module  per  percent  increase  in  the 
track  load. 

Data  from  initial  experiments  was  used  to  determine 
CPU  idle  time  duration  as  a  function  of  time.  Duration 
data  was  statistically  analyzed  for  the  ADS  computer  for 
various  track  loads.  The  duration  distributions 
exhibited  exponential  characteristics  suggesting  that 
CPU  activity  represented  a  random  behavior.  This  early 
result  led  to  additional  statistical  studies  using  queuing 
theoiy  and  data  from  later  experiments. 

In  the  notation  of  queuing  theory,  the  queuing 
problem  for  the  AN/UYK-43  was  initially  analyzed  as  an 
M/G/1  system,  which  indicates  Markov  input,  Cfeneral 
service  time  distribution,  and  a  single  server.  For  the 
M/G/1  system,  the  solution  for  the  mean  time  spent  in 
the  queue,  Wq,  is  given  by  the  Pollaczek-Khintchine 
formula, [4J 


where  S  is  the  service  time  requirement  for  the  queued 
element,.!  is  the  mean  rate  of  arrival  of  customers  on  the 
queue,  and  E  designates  the  expected  value. 

When  this  formula  is  applied  to  estimate  the  mean 
time  that  modules  are  queued,  the  results  tend  to  be  up 
to  100  times  greater  than  the  observed  queue  durations 
determined  from  the  queue  related  events.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this. 

•  The  arrival  times  of  modules  requesting 
service  are  not,  in  general,  Markovian. 

•  Service  to  a  module  can  be  interrupted  for 
other  services  and/or  by  time-slicing.  This 
implies  that  the  queuing  phenomenon  can 
continue  even  after  service  has  been  initiated 
on  a  module. 

To  describe  the  latter  effect,  the  waiting  time  is  defined 
to  be  the  interval  between  the  entrance  of  a  module  and 
its  exit  when  the  module  is  receiving  task-state 
service.  During  this  interval,  the  CPUs  may  be  servicing 
I/O  or  CPU  interrupts,  or  be  in  task-state  for  another 
module. 

Sample  results  illustrated  in  Figure  12  show 
measurements  associated  with  the  throughput  of  a 
specific  module  at  a  track  load  that  was  36  percent  of  the 
nominal  system  capacity.  The  results  were  all  reported 
upon  completion  of  each  individual  entrance  of  the 
module.  Figure  12  compares  the  total  queue  time 
(seconds),  the  total  CPU  time  (seconds),  the  occupation 
time  (seconds);  i.e.,  the  time  between  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  execution  of  the  module,  and  the  average  CPU 
loading  since  the  previous  reporting  time;  i.e.  the 
fraction  of  the  time  that  the  CPU  was  not  idle.  It  can  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  strong  correlation  between  the  queue 
time,  the  occupation  time,  and  the  system  use,  but  the 
queue  time  is  generally  much  less  significant  than  the 
occupation  time. 

A  more  complete  study  to  predict  the  tactical 
performance  of  multiple  networked  CPUs  will  require 
the  treatment  of  the  M/G/k  (Markov/general/ 
multiserver)  system,  or  even  the  G/G/k  (general/ 
general/multiserver)  system  since  more  than  one  server 
is  involved,  and  the  requests  for  service  tend  to  be  highly 
structured  in  time  rather  than  random.  Predictions  for 
these  conditions  can  only  be  made  by  simulations  based 
on  the  measured  statistics  of  event  histories. 
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The  ultimate  goal  of  the  analytic  and  experimental 
work  is  to  establish  a  model  of  surface  ship  combat 
systems.  This  model  will  relate  tactical  functions  and 
computer  resources  as  demonstrated  by  the  track  load 
versus  response  curves  for  single  system  elements.  The 
method  for  development  of  multi-element  response 
curves  is  underway.  Although  much  work  remains  to  be 
done,  current  results  indicate  that  the  goal  is  technically 
realizable;  however,  the  extent  and  limitations  of  a 
combat  system  model  cannot  at  present  be  defined. 

Some  interim  conclusions  germane  to  combat  system 
design  synthesis  follow. 

•  The  system  is  task  driven.  The  tactical 
executive  controls  the  system  in  the  sense  that 
it  performs  management  (temporary  memory, 
queues,  interrupts,  faults),  but  it  does  not 
explicitly  control  CPU  usage.  The  flow  of 
processing  in  the  CPU  is  controlled  by  task 
modules  as  determined  by  tactical  function 
requirements  that  set  the  priority  of  service 
requests. 

•  Executive  service  is  load  dependent.  Current 
data  indicate  that  CPU  activity  for  the  tactical 
executive  equals  less  than  10  percent  of  that  of 
the  task  modules.  Tactical  executive  activity 
increases  as  the  load  track  increases. 

•  The  CPU  activity  presents  deterministic 
behavior.  Queuing  statistics  of  current 
measured  data  show  that  the  arrivals  for 
service  do  not  occur  in  a  Markovian  fashion. 
This  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  highly 
periodic  structure  of  the  modules.  Further, 
the  service  waiting  times  that  occur  after 
module  computations  have  been  initiated  tend 
to  mask  the  true  extent  of  the  queuing  process. 

•  Partitioning  is  constrained  by  the  resources. 

The  fundamental  computer  system  archi¬ 
tecture  through  hardware  and  software 
partitioning  defines  the  connectivity  options 
of  the  combat  system.  Partitioning  is  also 
constrained  by  limitations  in  the  tactical 
computer  for  features  other  than  CPU  time; 
such  as,  addressing  span,  number  of  registers, 
interrupt  scheme,  and  memory  contention. 
Additional  constraints  can  be  imposed  by  the 
compilation  system,  the  build  system,  and  the 
control  programs  (ATES/43). 
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Fig.  3.  Navy  Standard  Computer  Evolution. 


$ 


Fig.  4.  Combat  System  Architecture  Evolution. 
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NOTE 

QUEUE  HAS  ONE  SLOT  AVAILABLE  TO  EACH  MODULE 

EXTENDED  QUEUE  HAS  SLOTS  FOB  MULTIPLE  ENTRANCES  OF  THE  EACH  MODULE 


Fig.  7.  Trace  Event  Model. 


Fig.  8.  Experimental  Configuration. 
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Fig.  12.  Illustration  of  Correlations  Between  Measured  Parameters. 
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USING  METRICS  TO  CONTROL  AND  PREDICT  THE  QUALITY  OF  SPACE  SHUTTLE  FLIGHT 

SOFTWARE 


Dn  Norman  F,  Schneidewind 
Code  SM/Ss 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Monterey,  CA  93943 

Voice:  (408)  656-2719/2471 
Fax  :  (408)  656-3407 

Internet:  schneidewind@nps.navy.mil 

INTRODUCTION 


Software  quality  metrics  are  effective  in  helping  to  assure  the  quality  of  software  on  large  projects  such  as  the  Space 
Shuttle  flight  software.  We  show  that  it  is  possible  to  apply  metrics  to  control  and  predict  software  quality  based  on  metrics 
collected  during  design.  The  approach  we  use  is  to  validate  metrics  against  a  quality  factor  (discrepancy  reports)  in 
accordance  with  the  metrics  validation  methodology  we  developed  [SCHa92]  and  that  is  included  in  the  IEEE  Standard  for 
a  Software  Quality  Metrics  Methodology  (1061)  [IEE93].  Various  statistical  tests  are  conducted  to  see  whether  there  is  an 
association  between  the  metrics  and  quality  factor.  In  particular,  we  investigate  the  feasibility  of  controlling  quality  by  using 
threshold  metrics  (i.e.,  critical  values)  and  predicting  quality  by  using  metric  predictor  equations.  In  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  of  these  quality  functions,  we  find  it  important  to  smooth  the  data  in  order  to  identify  relationships  between  quality 
and  metrics  and  to  identify  candidate  metrics  on  the  basis  of  the  metrics  set  that  has  the  highest  dependence  with  quality  and 
the  highest  independence  from  other  sets  of  metrics.  The  results  are  significant  for  the  Space  Shuttle  flight  software  in 
providing  validated  metrics  for  early  identification  of  quality  problems,  and  the  methodology  is  applicable  to  other  large  scale 
software  projects. 

Scope 

Our  emphasis  is  the  validation  of  metrics  for  the  Space  Shuttle  flight  software.  We  provide  examples  of  the  validation 
process  and  the  application  of  the  validated  metrics  to  the  project  data  that  were  available  for  validation.  The  application  of 
the  validated  metrics  to  other  Space  Shuttle  software  is  the  next  step  in  our  research  and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

OBTECTIVE 

Our  objective  is  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  relationships  between  metrics  and  quality  factors  so  that  we  can 
make  predictions  of  quality  on  large-scale  projects  such  as  the  Space  Shuttle.  Our  predictions  take  the  following  forms:  1) 
Boolean  discriminator  functions,  based  on  metrics,  that  can  predict  during  design  whether  the  quality  of  the  evolving  product 
(e.g.,  module)  is  within  the  threshold  of  acceptable  quality,  and  indicate  whether  remedial  action  is  necessary  (e.g.,  detailed 
inspection  and  tracking  of  the  quality  of  the  module  during  test  and  operation);  and  2)  regression  equations,  based  on  metrics, 
that  can  predict  during  design  future  drcount  (counts  of  discrepancy  reports  written  against  modules  of  various  software 
problems  that  may  involve  requirements,  design,  code,  configuration,  etc.) 

APPROACH 


In  order  to  find  out  whether  we  can  predict  software  quality  of  the  Space  Shuttle  flight  software,  we  use  the  following 
approach: 

o  Apply  quality  factor-metric  validity  criteria  that  we  developed  previously  to  support  the  functions  of  quality  control  and 
prediction  [IEE93,  SCH92a]. 

o  Use  various  statistical  methods  to  answer  the  following  questions:  1)  Is  there  a  relationship  between  one  or  more  metrics 
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and  the  quality  factor  drcounfl  (i.e.,  are  there  independent  vectors  of  metrics  that  are  related  to  drcounfi)-,  2)  If  there 
is  a  relationship,  is  there  a  clustering  of  drcount  and  metric  values?  If  clustering  exits,  there  is  the  potential  for 
identifymg  metric  discriminator  functions  and  values  to  serve  as  thresholds  for  controlling  quality  during  design. 

o  Smooth  the  data  to  identify  the  relationships.  We  find  that  data  smoothing  is  essential  to  make  sense  of  the  data  for  1489 
modules.  When  we  make  plots  of  the  raw  data,  no  pattern  emerges.  However,  when  the  data  are  divided  into  classes 
and  the  average  and  other  statistics  are  computed  for  each  class,  relationships  emerge. 

o  Apply  categorical  data  analpis  (non-parametric  statistical  techniques  [CON71]),  using  Discriminative  Power  validity 

criterion,  to  candidate  metrics  to  analytically  identify  critical  values  to  support  the  quality  control  function.  A  by-product 
of  the  search  for  quality  discriminators  is  the  discoveiy  of  regression  equations,  using  the  Predictability  validity 
criterion,  to  support  the  quality  prediction  function.  ^ 

METRICS  DISCRTMINATIVR  POWER  MODF.T. 

Discriminative  Power  Validation 

Using  our  metrics  validation  methodology  [SCH92a],  and  the  Space  Shuttle  flight  software  metrics  and  discrepancy 
reports,  we  validate  metrics  with  respect  to  the  quality  factor  drcount.  In  brief,  this  involves  conducting  statistical  tests  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  high  degree  of  association  between  a  quality  factor  and  metrics. 

Quality  Control 

The  quality  control  function  is  used  during  design  to  flag  software  for  detailed  inspection  that  exceeds  quality  limits. 
Quality  control  is  the  evaluation  of  modules  against  predetermined  critical  values  of  metrics  (e.g. ,  has  more  than  8  statements 
or  9  nod^).  TEe  puipose  of  control  is  to  allow  software  managers  to  identify  software  that  exceeds  the  quality  limits 
sufficiently  early  m  the  development  process  to  take  corrective  action  when  the  cost  is  low.  The  Discriminative  Power 
validity  cntenon,  which  supports  the  quality  control  function,  is  defined  as  follows  [SCH92a]: 

Discriminative  Power 


Given  matrix  My  of  n  modules  and  m  metrics  (i.e.,  nm  metric  values),  vector  M.  of  m  metric  critical  values,  vector 
i  o  n  quality  factor  values,  and  scaler  of  quality  factor  critical  value,  My  must  be  able  to  discriminate  with  respect  to 
Tj,  lor  a  specified  Fj.,  as  shown  in  the  following  relation: 


My  >  M^  <  = 
My  £  M^  <  = 


=>  Fj  >  Fj  and 
=  >  F;  ^  F, 


for  1  U2,...,n,  ^d  j  l,2,...,m  with  specified  a,  where  a  is  the  significance  level  of  a  statistical  test  for  estimating  the 
^  e^ree  o  w  c  (1)  holds.  In  other  words  do  the  indicated  metric  relations  imply  corresponding  quality  factor  relations  in 


s  cntenon  assesses  whether  M^  has  sufficient  Discriminative  Power  to  be  capable  of  separating  a  set  of  high  quality 
of  low  q^hty  modules.  For  example,  would  Mi,>M„  =  8  statements  or  Mi2>M^=9  nodes  correspond 
f  1,  drcount>p^-Q  (one  or  more  discrepancy  reports  written  against  a  module)?  With  this  capability,  we 

establish  cntical  values  for  metncs  that  are  used  to  identify  modules  that  have  unacceptable  or  questionable  quality. 

Tbe  d^ired  quality  level  is  set  by  the  choice  of  F..  This  is  the  case  because  M.  is  validated  with  respect  to  F  .  A  low 

vdue  of  F,  (lugh  quality)  would  produce  an  M^  that  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  modules  to  pass  a  quality  check  than 
a  nigh  value  (low  quality).  r  j  ^ 


.  avmg  defined  the  Discriminative  Power  validity  criterion,  we  now  develop  a  model  that  will  allow  us  to  validate 
me  ncs  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  quality  during  software  development.  It  is  important  to  note  that  we  use  both  quality 
factor  data  and  metnc  data  dunng  validation  but  only  metric  data  during  application.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  validated 
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metrics  are  applied  as  indirect  measures  of  quality  until  the  time  when  direct  measures  of  quality  —  quality  factors  —  can 
be  collected.  During  validation  Fj  and  are  collected  from  a  sample  of  modules  on  a  project  that  is  related  or  similar  to 
the  application  project.  Thus  evaluations  of  metrics  obtained  during  validation  are  only  estimates  of  how  effective  the  metrics 
will  be  when  they  are  applied.  Once  metrics  have  been  validated,  they  are  applied  to  modules  on  the  application  project  that 
have  not  reached  the  phase  when  quality  factor  data  are  available.  We  use  the  validated  metrics  to  make  decisions  about  the 
quality  of  the  product  in  lieu  of  having  the  quality  factor  data.  Also  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  validation  is  performed 
retrospectively.  That  is,  with  both  Fj  and  Mij  in  hand,  we  can  evaluate  how  well  My  would  have  performed  if  it  had  been 
applied  to  these  sets  of  data  to  make  decisions  about  software  quality. 

Discriminative  Power  Validation  Model 


We  use  this  model  to  validate  with  respect  to  F,,  using  Contingency  Table  analysis  and  the  chi-square  criterion 
[CON71],  and  other  criteria:  module  misclassification,  inspection  required,  and  product  quality  [SCHb92].  Equation  (2)  gives 
the  module  count,  based  on  Boolean  functions  of  F;  and  My,  that  are  calculated  over  the  n  modules  for  m  metrics.  This 
equation  is  an  implementation,  with  specific  quality  factor  and  metrics,  of  the  relation  given  in  (1). 


n 


C,,=COUNT  FOR 
1-1 

(  (FiSF^)A(Mi2iM<,J  .  . 

,  .A(Mi„sM^)) 

C,,=COUNT  FOR 
1-1 

(  (FiSFj.)A(  . 

C,,=COUNT  FOR 
1-1 

((Fi>F<,)A(MiiiM<,i)  .  . 

C,2=C0UNT  for 
1-1 

((Fi>FjA((Mi2>M^2)  . 

..V(Mi„>M^))) 

(2) 


for  j  =  l,...,m,  and  where  COUNT(i)  =  COUNT(i-l)-l-l  FOR  Boolean  expression  true  and  COUNT(i)  =  COUNT(i-l), 
otherwise;  COUNT(0)=0. 


The  purpose  of  these  counts  is  to  identify  M^  for  a  given  F^,  where  F^  is  inversely  related  to  quality  level  (e.g.,  if  we 
want  maximum  quality,  we  set  F„=0).  The  counts  correspond  to  the  cells  of  the  Contingency  Table,  as  shown  in  Table  1, 
where  row  and  column  totals  are  also  shown.  A  special  case  of  equation  (2)  is  the  use  of  a  single  metric.  The  OR  function 
is  used  so  that  a  module  would  not  be  acceptable  unless  it  satisfies  all  m  critical  values.  It  is  important  to  understand  that 
during  validation  we  know,  by  having  inspected  or  executed  the  modules,  which  have  Fi>F,  (e.g.,  drcount>0)  and  which 
do  not.  We  also  collect  the  metrics  data.  Therefore,  for  each  module  we  are  able  to  classify  it  into  one  of  the  four  categories 
shown  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 

Validation  Contingency  Table 


A(My<M^) 

V(My>M,y) 

F.^F, 

High  Quality 

^11 

Type  2 

C.i 

F,>F, 

Low  Quality 

Type  1 

Cl. 

^22 

N,  N, 


We  validate  vector  M^  by  demonstrating  that  it  partitions  Table  1  in  such  a  way  that  C,,  and  Cjj  are  large  relative  to 
C|2  and  C2I*  If  this  is  the  case,  a  large  number  of  high  quality  modules  (e.g.,  modules  with  zero  drcount)  would  have 
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and  would  be  correctly  classified  as  high  quality.  Similarly,  a  large  number  of  low  quality  modules  (e.g.,  modules 
with  non-zero  drcount)  would  have  and  would  be  correctly  classified  as  low  quality.  The  degree  to  which  this  is 

the  case  is  estimated  statistically  by  the  chi-square  (x^  statistic  [CON?!].  If  calculated  (chi-square  at  specified 

and  if  calculated  a^<a„  we  conclude  that  is  statistically  significant.  In  addition  it  is  important  to  estimate  Discriminative 
Power  from  an  application  perspective.  This  evaluation  follows  under  the  categories  of  Misclassification,  Inspectioii,  and 
Quality. 

IVlis  classification 


The  Discriminative  Power  of  is  estimated  by  noting  in  Table  1  that  ideally  C„=n,=N„  C,2=0,  C2,=0, 
The  extent  that  this  is  not  the  case  is  estimated  by  Type  1  misclassifications  (i.e.,  the  module  has  Low  Quality 
Md  fte  metrics  ’’say"  it  has  High  Quality)  and  Type  2  misclassifications  (i.e.,  the  module  has  High  Quality  and  the  metrics 
"say*  it  has  Low  Quality).  Thus  we  define  the  following  measures  of  misclassification: 

Proportion  of  Type  1 :  P,  =  C^i/N  (3) 

Proportion  of  Type  2:  P2=C,2/N 

Proportion  of  Type  1  -fType  2:  P,2=(C2i  +  C,2)/N  (5) 

Note  that  High  Quality  and  Low  Quality  are  relative  terms.  The  fact  that  a  module  is  classified  as  Low,  does  not 
necessarily  m^  that  it  is  poor  quality  in  absolute  terms;  it  only  means  it  is  Low  relative  to  High.  Furthermore,  because 
validated  metrics  are  not  perfect  classifiers  of  quality,  a  module  classified  as  Low,  when  the  metrics  are  applied,  does  not 
mean  necessarily  that  the  module  will  have  low  quality  during  operation;  conversely,  a  classification  of  High  is  no  guarantee 
of  high  quality.  The  benefit  of  metrics  is  the  early  indication  of  potential  quality  problems  so  that  corrective  action  can  be 
taken,  if  necessary,  when  the  cost  of  correction  is  relatively  low. 

Inspection 

Inspection  is  one  of  the  costs  of  quality.  We  are  interested  in  weighing  inspection  requirements  against  the  quality  that 
is  achieved  for  various  values  of  M^.  This  is  another  way  to  estimate  Discriminative  Power.  We  estimate  inspection 
requirements  by  noting  that  all  modules  with  must  be  inspected;  this  is  the  count  C,2  +  C22-  Thus  the  proportion  of 

modules  that  must  be  inspected  is  given  by: 

I=(C.2+C22)/N  (g) 

Part  of  this  inspection  is  "wasted"  because  of  Type  2  (C,2)  misclassifications  (i.e.,  modules  are  inspected  because  they 
are  mcorrectly  flagged).  We  estimate  wasted  inspection  by  using  equation  (4)  for  Type  2  misclassifications.  Discriminative 
Power  is  also  estimated  by  the  ratio  of  useful  to  wasted  inspection  given  by: 

RI  =  C22/C|2 

Quality 

Lastly,  Discriminative  Power  is  estimated  by  summing  remaining  quality  factor  RF  (e.g.,  remaining  drcount),  given 
by  equation  (8).  This  is  the  sum  of  F;  not  caught  by  inspection  because  A(Mij^M^  for  these  modules. 


RF=^Jl  FOR  (  ) 


for  j  = 

The  proportion  remaining  is  estimated  by  equation  (9),  where  TF  is  the  total  F;  prior  to  inspection. 
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RFP=RF/TF 


(9) 


The  density  remaining  is  estimated  by  equation  (10). 

RFD=RF/n  (10) 

In  addition  we  estimate  the  count  of  modules  remaining  that  have  Fi>0.  This  is  calculated  from  C21  with  Fi>Fc=0  (see 
equation  (2)  and  Table  1);  the  proportion  remaining  RMP  is  given  by  equation  (11),  Note  that  RMP=P,  (proportion  of  Type 
1  misclassifications)  when  is  calculated  with  Fi=Fc=0, 


RMP=C2i/n,  forFi>Fc=0  (11) 

In  order  to  start  the  validation  process,  we  select  a  subset  from  the  set  of  m  metrics.  We  do  this  by  identifying  the 
subset  that  has  the  greatest  association  with  dr  count,  as  determined  from  statistical  analysis,  as  described  in  the  next  section. 
Then  values  of  are  selected  to  begin  the  estimation  of  Discriminative  Power  as  described  above.  We  select  these  values 
from  the  data  by  pairing  with  the  chosen  F^,  as  we  will  explain. 

Statistical  Analysis 

Data 


The  thirteen  metrics  that  were  collected  with  the  quality  factor  for  1489  modules  written  in  HAL/S,  are  defined 


as  follows: 

Metrics: 

etal: 

unique  operator  count 

eta2: 

unique  operand  count 

nl: 

total  operator  count 

n2: 

total  operand  count 

stmts: 

total  statement  count 

loc: 

total  non-commented  lines  of  code 

comments: 

total  comment  count 

nodes: 

total  node  count  (in  control  graph) 

edges: 

total  edge  count  (in  control  graph) 

paths: 

total  path  count  (in  control  graph) 

cycles: 

total  cycle  count  (in  control  graph) 

maxpath: 

maximum  path  length  (edges  in  control  graph) 

avepath: 

Procedure 

average  path  length  (edges  in  control  graph) 

The  procedure  we  describe  is  used  to  select  the  candidate  metrics  (i.e.,  metrics  that  will  be  tested  against  validity 
criteria  for  their  ability  to  act  as  discriminators  and  predictors  of  quality).  Scatter  diagrams  and  histograms  are  very  useful 
to  obtain  a  feel  for  the  data  (i.e.  What  are  the  distributions,  both  univariate  and  multivariate?  Are  the  distributions  normal 
or  skewed?  Is  there  a  pattern?  Is  there  a  bunching  of  the  data  in  certain  ranges  of  the  data?).  Principal  Components  and 
Factor  Analysis  assist  in  identifying  independent  vectors  of  metrics  that  are  related  to  drcount* 

Principal  Components 

In  applying  Principal  Components  to  metrics,  our  objective  is  to  reduce  a  large  number  of  metrics  to  a  few  weighted 
linear  combinations  of  metrics  that  are:  1)  independent  and  2)  account  for  maximum  variation  in  the  metrics  [JOB92, 
MUN93].  Given  metric  matrix  Mjj  (n  modules,  m  metrics),  a  matrix  of  weights  W^j  (m  metrics,  m  components)  is 
determined  such  that  the  Principal  Components  matrix  P.j  (n  modules,  m  components)  in  equation  (12)  satisfies  1)  and  2), 
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where  number  of  metrics  equals  number  of  components. 
p..=M  W- 


(12) 


We  look  for  metrics  that  have  the  highest  weights  on  a  given  component,  preferably  Component  1,  which  accounts  for 
the  largest  variation  in  the  metrics.  In  addition,  we  want  metrics  that  have  the  highest  correlation  with  the  quality  factor 
drcount.  Two  very  useful  plots  that  serve  these  purposes  are  shown  in  Figures  1  and  2,  respectively.  Figure  1  shows  that 
stmts  and  nodes  have  the  largest  positive  weights  on  Component  1,  .319  and  .311,  respectively  and  low  or  negative  weights 
on  Component  2,  .  108  and  -.228,  respectively.  This  is  desirable  because  Components  7  and  2  are  supposed  to  be  orthogonal. 

In  Figure  2,  the  lengths  of  the  lines  from  the  origin  represent  the  contribution  of  the  metrics  to  the  principal  components 
(i.e.,  the  horizontal  component  represents  the  contribution  to  Component  1  and  the  vertical  component  represents  the 
contnbution  to  Component  2).  We  observe  the  large  contributions  oi  drcount,  stmts,  and  nodes  to  Component  1  relative  to 
small  contributions  to  Component  2  (n^ative  for  nodes).  Also  the  angle  between  any  pair  of  lines  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  correlation  between  them  (i.e.,  if  two  metrics  were  on  the  same  line,  they  would  have  100%  correlation).  Note  the 
small  angle  between  drcount  and  stmts. 

Factor  Analysis 


We  also  iise  Factor  Analysis,  a  statistical  analysis  procedure  related  to  Principal  Components,  where  our  purpose  is 
to  group  metrics  into  subsets  that  are  highly  correlated  and  have  low  correlations  with  other  subsets  (these  subsets  are  called 
factors)  [JOB92].  This  analysis  confirms  that  stmts  and  nodes  are  the  best  candidate  metrics  for  further  analysis  (i.e.,  have 
the  highest  correlations  (factor  loadings)  with  Factor  1  of  .870  and  .849,  respectively). 

Although  other  metrics  ~  edges,  maxpath,  and  avepath  -  also  score  high  on  both  Principal  Components  and  Factor 
Analysis,  stmts  and  nodes  are  used  in  the  validation  tests,  with  the  option  of  including  more  metrics  in  the  analysis  at  a  later 


Metric  Clusters 


If  stmts  and  nodes  are  to  serve  as  discriminators  of  quality  we  want  to  know  whether  there  is  clustering  of  values  If 
clustermg  occurs,  it  tells  us  (approximately)  where  to  set  S,  and  N.,  which  are  the  critical  values  of  stmts  and  nodes, 
respectively.  We  see  from  Figures  3,  4,  and  5  that  drcount,  stmts,  and  nodes  cluster  at  low  values.  Thus  if  D  ,  the  critical 

value  of  ^/rcoun/,  is  set  equal  to  0,  and  must  be  set  to  low  values  to  force  a  high  percentage  of  the  modules  with  D  >  0 
to  fail  the  quality  check.  ' 

Data  Smoothing 

A  critical  part  of  the  metrics  analysis  procedure  is  to  smooth  the  data  in  order  to  obtain  meaning  from  them.  To 
illustrate  the  importance  of  this  we  first  plot  drcount  against  stmts  for  1489  modules  in  Figure  6.  We  cannot  make  sense  of 
ttos  plot.  We  do  note  that  there  are  modules  with  zero  stmts.  These  are  assembly  language  modules  with  no  HAL/S 
statemen^hat  apply  to  them;  there  are  92  of  these  modules.  Only  the  remaining  1397  non-zero  stmts  modules  with  total 
drcount  (TF)  of  2579  are  considered  in  subsequent  analyses.  Trends  in  the  data  are  seen  when  we  divide  the  data  into  classes 
and  compute  the  average  (the  range  and  standard  deviation  are  also  given),  as  shown  in  Table  2.  The  modules  in  each  class 
are  the  s^mt  for  stmts,  nodes,  and  drcount.  We  see  the  trends  when  plots  are  made  of  avestmts,  avenodes,  and  avedrcount 
as  shown  m  Figures  7.  8,  and  9.  The  twelve  classes  account  for  97.7  %  of  the  modules.  In  addition  to  helping  us  find  critical 
va  ues  of  metrics  for  use  m  quality  control,  data  smoothing  allows  us  to  produce  predictor  equations  as  will  be  seen  shortly. 
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Table  2 


Smoothed  Metrics  Data 


Class 

stmts 

nodes 

dr 

count 

Ave 

S.D. 

Ave 

S.D. 

Ave 

S.D. 

1 

1-34 

8.97 

9.18 

3-288 

9.86 

20.89 

0-31 

.65 

2.17 

2 

35-68 

48.72 

10.14 

3-60 

21.82 

13.68 

0-13 

1.57 

2.33 

3 

69-103 

85.12 

10.62 

3-79 

35.35 

18.91 

0-13 

2.08 

2.57 

4 

104-137 

119.58 

9.30 

5-119 

45.95 

28.10 

0-18 

2.79 

3.84 

5 

138-171 

156.55 

9.28 

5-147 

56.13 

39.34 

0-22 

4.00 

4.43 

6 

172-206 

189.70 

10.83 

5-167 

75.08 

44.02 

0-13 

3.95 

4.15 

7 

9.48 

5-156 

90.64 

40.14 

0-13 

4.91 

3.22 

8 

241-275 

254.37 

11.50 

5-166 

71.04 

61.04 

0-12 

3.85 

4.09 

9 

276-309 

10.56 

5-187 

95.67 

56.17 

0-34 

5.67 

8.25 

10 

310-343 

320.22 

10.47 

5-171 

65.33 

59.04 

0-10 

4.22 

3.90 

11 

344-378 

357.86 

9.70 

5-338 

156.00 

81.61 

1-37 

9.93 

9.36 

12 

379-412 

397.88 

6.22 

5-232 

145.25 

94.17 

1-26 

10.38 

9.55 

Discriminative  Power  Validation  Model  Application 

Now  we  apply  the  Discriminative  Power  Validation  Model  to  develop  discriminators  for  controlling  the  quality  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  flight  software.  Using  equations  (2)  and  (8)  and  the  following  notation  for  the  quality  factor  and  candidate 
metrics,  we  develop  equations  (13)  and  (14): 

Dj:  observed  drcount  for  module  i 

D^:  calculated  critical  value  of  drcount 

Sj!  observed  stmts  for  module  i 

S^:  calculated  critical  value  of  stmts 

Nj:  observed  nodes  for  module  i 

Nj.:  calculated  critical  value  of  nodes 

Cii=CO^  FOR  ((Di^D^)A(Si^Sc)A(Ni^N^)) 

Ci2=C0SOT  FOR  ((DiiD^)A((Si>S^)V(Ni>N^))) 

C2i=C0^  FOR  ((Di>D^)A(Si^S^)A(Ni^N^)) 

C22=C0UNT  for  (  (Di>Dc)A(  (Si>S^)  V(Ni>N^)  )  ) 

(13) 

n 

RF=5^Di  FOR  ((SiSS^)A(NiiNj) 


(14) 


We  apply  equations  (3-11)  and  Contingency  Table  analysis  to  calculate  the  entries  in  Table  3.  Then  we  use  Table  3 
to  evali^te  the  Discriminative  Power  of  S,  >  S.,  >  N..  and  (S,  >  S J V(N,  >  NJ  with  respect  to  the  quality  factor  drcount  (D^ 
The  values  8  and  9  are  the  averages  of  S.  and  N„  respectively,  in  Table  2  that  correspond  to  D.sO;  the  values  48  and  21 
corre^nd  to  D.s  1;  and  the  values  85  and  35  corre^nd  to  D,=i2.  We  note  that  drcount  is  used  only  during  validation 
to  validate  S,  and  N,;  drcount  data  are  not  available  when  the  validated  S,  and  N.  are  applied.  When  S,  or  N.  appear  alone 
in  Table  3,  it  me^  it  is  used  as  a  single  discriminator.  When  both  appear,  it  means  they  are  members  of  an  OR 
discriminator  function.  Because  and  a^<a,  (x^.=  10.83,  a,=.001,  0^=0  to  five  places)  in  all  cases  in  Table  3,  all 

functions  are  easily  validated  statistically.  We  note  that  an  OR  function  has  higher  chi-square  than  individual  S  or  N  for 
the  same  critical  value  pair,  and  that  the  OR  function  with  the  smallest  S„N.  pair  has  the  highest  chi-square  of  all.  Although 
these  results  validate  the  metrics  statistically,  we  must  also  evaluate  Discriminative  Power  from  an  application  perspective. 


We  apply  Table  3  by  observing  that  if  we  use  small  values  of  S.  and  N„  we  should  expect  to  achieve  high  quality  with 
high  inspection  requirements;  conversely,  if  we  use  large  values,  we  should  expect  low  quality  and  low  inspection 
requirements.  Also  we  see  that  the  OR  function  achieves  higher  quality  with  higher  inspection  requirements  than  single 
metncs  for  a  given  S^^d  pair.  We  see  these  results  in  Figure  10  where  quality  (RFP,  RMP)  and  inspection  (I)  are 
plotted  agamst  S^,N^  of  (Si>SjV(Ni>NJ.  An  alternate  way  of  showing  these  relationships  is  Figure  11  where  quality  is 
plotted  agamst  impection  for  various  S„N,.  Note  that  selecting  small  values  of  S.  and  N,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  aU 
modules  should  be  designed  small;  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  exceeding  the  critical  values.  Rather,  selecting  smaU 
cntical  values  provides  a  fine  net  that  catches  modules  that  are  likely  to  cause  quality  problems  later  in  the  software  process 


We  decide  on  the  values  of  S,  and  N,  to  use  in  an  application  by  weighing  quality  against  inspection.  For  example  if 
we  w^t  maximum  quality  (e.g. ,  RFP=4. 1 1  %)  for  the  Space  Shuttle  flight  software,  with  little  consideration  of  cost  of 
msp^  lon^  %)  we  would  select  (Si>8)V(Ni>9).  On  the  other  hand,  if  inspection  must  be  less  than  50%,  and  a 
quality  of  RFP- 18.1  %  is  acceptable,  we  would  select  (Si>48)V(N,>21).  Whichever  S„N,  pair  is  selected,  it  would  be 
apph^  to  other  similar  software  with  the  expectation  that  in  a  high  percentage  of  the  modules  the  pair  would  be  able  to  flag 
ones  that  consUtute  a  quality  nsk.  We  note  that  the  selected  S„N.  pair  would  not  necessarily  be  used  indefinitely.  As 

expenence  with  the  validated  metncs  is  obtained  on  projects  and  as  new  quality  factor  and  metrics  data  are  collected,  the 
metncs  would  be  revalidated. 


Table  3 


Discriminative  Power  Validity  Evaluation 


Dj.:  Calculated  critical  value  of  drcount 
S^:  Calculated  critical  value  of  stmts 
N^:  Calculated  critical  value  of  nodes 
Pi:  Percentage  of  Type  1  misclassifications 
P2:  Percentage  of  Type  2  misclassifications 
P,2:  Percentage  of  Type  1  +Type  2  misclassifications 
I:  Percentage  of  modules  inspected 

RI:  Ratio  of  useful  to  wasted  inspection 
RPP. Percentage  of  drcount  remaining  after  inspection 
RFDrDensity  of  drcount  remaining  after  inspection  {drcountlmodwlt) 
I^P: Percentage  of  modules  remaining  after  inspection  with  drcount>0 
Calculated  chi-square 
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METRICS  PREDICTION  MODFT, 


Predictability  Validation 
Quality  Prediction 

Quality  prediction  is  a  forecast  of  the  quality  factor  vector  F,  as  a  function  of  the  metric  matrix  M^j.  Validated  metrics 
are  used  during  the  design  phase  to  make  predictions  of  test  or  operational  phase  quality  factors  (e.g.,  drcounf).  The  purpose 
of  prediction  is  to  provide  software  managers  with  a  forecast  of  the  quality  of  the  operational  software  and  to  flag  modules 
for  detailed  inspection  whose  predicted  quality  factor  values  exceed  target  values.  Quality  prediction  differs  from  quality 
rontrol  in  that  the  former  predicts  F;  from  whereas  the  latter  uses  Mg-  to  classify  modules  into  quality  categories  (there 
is  no  prediction  of  quality).  The  Predictability  criterion,  which  supports  the  quality  prediction  function,  is  defined  as  follows 
ISCH92]: 

Predictability 

A  function  f(My)  must  be  able  to  predict  F,  with  the  following  accuracy: 

A  |Fj^-f  I 

.  tlA\ 


for  j- !.•••, m,  where  n  is  number  of  modules,  m  is  the  number  of  metrics,  and  is  the  accuracy  target.  In  effect,  this  is 
a  mean  relative  error  criterion. 


Predictability  Validation  Model 

We  use  this  model  to  validate  Mjj  with  respect  to  F;,  using  regression  analysis  and  the  criteria  of  mean  relative  error 
(MRE),  mean  square  error  (MSE),  mean  residual  (MR),  and  residual  plots  [KH092,  SCH93].  Although  the  Predictability 
criterion  is  based  on  MRE,  as  shown  above,  we  use  additional  criteria,  such  as  MSE,  to  evaluate  alternate  models  of  f(Mjj). 

Statistical  Analysis 

The  candidate  metrics  stmts  and  nodes  were  identified  in  previous  statistical  analysis  (e.g. ,  Principal  Components).  Also 
it  was  shown  that  data  smoothing  (i.e. ,  computing  averages  in  classes  of  data)  allowed  trends  to  emerge  in  the  data  that  were 
not  apparent  in  analyzing  the  raw  data.  These  results  have  implications  for  identifying  f(Mij).  A  look  at  Figures  7,  8,  and 

9,  suggests  the  following  about  avedrcount:  non-linear  in  avestmts,  linear  in  avenodes,  and  non-linear  in  avestmts  and 
avenodes  used  together. 

Regression 


Based  on  these  apparent  relationships,  the  following  linear  and  non-linear  regression  models,  equations  (15),  (16),  and 
(17)  are  developed  and  evaluated,  using  the  averages  of  the  twelve  classes  of  data  in  Table  2: 


D.(s)=exp(.242-)-.00523SJ 
D.(n)=-.262  +  .0658N. 

D.(sn)=exp(.348  -I-  .00194S.+  .00826NJ 

where  the  following  notation  is  used  in  the  regression  equations  and  in  the  evaluations  of  the 
quality: 


(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

equations  as  predictors  of 
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S.:  avestmts  used  to  produce  D.(s)  and  D.(sn)  or  given  value  in  D.(s)  and  D.(sn)  used  as  predictors 

N.:  avenodes  used  to  produce  D.(n)  and  D.(sn)  or  given  value  in  D.(n)  and  D.(sn)  used  as  predictors 

d.:  avedrcount  used  to  produce  D.(s),  D.(n),  and  D.(sn) 

predicted  avedrcount  as  a  function  of  avestmts 
D,(n):  predicted  avedrcount  as  a  function  of  avenodes 
D.(sn):  predicted  avedrcount  as  a  function  of  avestmts  and  avenodes 
D/:  actual  avedrcount 

Equations  (15),  (16),  and  (17)  are  plotted  and  compared  with  avedrcount  in  Figures  12,  13,  and  14,  respectively. 
Predictability  Validation  Model  Aoplirntinn 

Now  we  apply  the  Predictability  Validation  Model  to  develop  predictors  of  quality  of  the  Space  Shuttle  flight  software, 
hi  the  Imear  ^uation  (16),  we  find  that  including  S.  makes  no  improvement  in  Predictability,  therefore  the  single  metric  N 
IS  us^.  This  IS  reflected  m  the  following  partial  correlation  coefficient  matrix  (coefficients  that  measure  the  linear  association 
vanable  and  one  of  the  independent  variables  but  controls  for  the  effects  of  the  other  independent  variables 

[Kl-E78J)i 

avedrcount  vs.  avestmts:  .030 
avedrcount  vs.  avenodes:  .909 
avestmts  vs.  avenodes:  .351 

rr  non-lmear  equation  (17),  which  includes  S„  is  competitive  with  the  linear  equation  (16),  as  we  see  in 

Table  4.  ^  \ 

Table  4 

Predictability  Validity  Criterion 


MSE 

MJR 

,247 

.301 

1.104 

.0151 

.127 

.117 

.281 

.554 

.192 

^388 

.198 

.463 

MRE:  Mean  Relative  Error 

MRE  SD:  MRE  Standard  Deviation 
MSE:  Mean  Square  Error 

MR  :  Mean  Residual 

MR  SD;  MR  Standard  Deviation 


A  c  evaluators  of  goodness  of  fit  of  D.(s),  D.(n),  and  D.(sn)  are  shown  in  Table  4:  MRE,  MSE,  and  MR.  These  are 

“"I  In  addition,  the  standard  deviations  are  shown  for  MRE  and  MR. 

or  MRE  -  the  Predictability  cntenon  -  equation  (18)  is  a  modification  of  expression  (14)  to  reflect  the  use  of  D  predictors 
ana  class  averages.  •  ^ 
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(18) 


MRE= 


S 


|d^-Daxl 

c 


MSE= 


k-i 


(19) 


MR= 


c 


(d^-D^) 

C 


(20) 


where  C  is  the  number  of  classes  of  metric  and  quality  factor  data  for  which  averages  are  computed  (e.g.,  twelve  classes, 
as  in  Table  2). 

Mean  Relative  Error  is  useful  because  it  measures  prediction  error  relative  to  observed  avedrcount.  Mean  Square  Error 
minimizes  the  sum  of  the  variance  of  predicted  avedrcount  and  the  square  of  the  bias  (predicted-actual)  avedrcount: 
Var[DJ  +  (D^-D,*)^  [JEN68],  where  D,’  is  actual  avedrcount.  Mean  Residual  measures  the  mean  of  (observed-predicted) 
avedrcount,  without  regard  to  sign.  Residual  plots  are  important  because  they  show  whether  there  is  stability  in  the 
predictions  (i.e.,  residuals  should  be  distributed  uniformly  around  the  zero  residual  line  with  approximately  constant  value). 

The  results  in  Table  4  show  there  is  no  one  predictor  that  excels  in  all  criteria.  The  D,(s)  predictor  has  a  large  MRE: 
24.7%.  The  D.(n)  predictor  is  better  than  D.(sn)  with  respect  to  MRE  and  MR,  but  worse  with  respect  to  MSE.  Lastly,  when 
the  residuals  are  plotted,  it  is  observed  that  the  D,(sn)  plot  was  the  most  stable. 

We  will  retain  all  three  predictors  for  predicting  Space  Shuttle  flight  software  quality  for  the  following  reasons: 

o  There  is  no  clear  winner. 

o  It  is  desirable  to  have  several  predictors.  Rather  than  relying  on  a  single  prediction,  we  make  several  predictions  with 
the  objective  of  bounding  the  actual  avedrcount, 

o  In  the  early  stages  of  development  only  stmts  may  be  available,  requiring  the  use  of  D/s). 

o  We  want  to  obtain  experience  with  the  predictors  on  the  Space  Shuttle  flight  software  to  evaluate  how  accurately  the 
predictors  perform  with  data  other  than  the  data  that  was  used  to  produce  the , predictors ,  and  we  want  to  refine  and 
revalidate  the  predictors  as  experience  dictates. 

The  importance  of  the  last  point  is  highlighted  in  Table  5  which  shows  the  results  of  an  exp>eriment  where  the  lower  and 
upper  limits  of  stmts  and  nodes  are  selected  randomly  from  the  1397  modules,  S,  and  are  computed  within  the  ranges, 
and  predictions  of  avedrcount  are  compared  with  the  actual  values  (D/).  We  see  that  D,(s)  was  the  winner  in  two  of  the  three 
cases  and  Dg(n)  was  the  loser  in  all  three  cases.  Obviously  more  than  three  cases  is  necessary  to  produce  a  definitive  result 
but  the  experiment  illustrates  the  point  of  how  results  in  the  prediction  domain  can  differ  from  results  in  the  model 
formulation  domain.  Also  we  see  that,  as  stated  above,  the  three  model  predictions  bound  the  actual  value. 
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Table  5 


Sample  Prediction  Results  Using  Alternate  Models 


In  applying  the  predictors,  we  inust  recognize  the  three  modes  in  which  prediction  is  used:  1)  metrics  have  been  collected 
on  some  mitial  modules  dunng  design  and  we  want  to  predict  quality  using  these  metrics;  2)  initial  metric  data  have  been 
coUected  and  we  want  to  predict  the  effect  on  quality  if  changes  are  made  in  the  design;  and  3)  we  want  to  develop  a 
“  ,  are  design  strategy  prior  to  wnting  the  code  and  want  to  predict  quality  for  given  values  of  the  metrics.  We  illustrate 
the  last  application.  Suppose  we  want  to  compare  predictions  of  quality  for  one  design  in  which  S  =50  and  N  =20  is  the 
goal  and  a  second  design  in  which  S.=  100  and  N.=40  is  the  goal.  Using  D.(sn),  we  predict  avedrcount  of  1.84  and  2.39 
r^ectively.  In  other  words  we  predict  a  100%  increase  in  size  will  result  in  approximately  a  30%  degradation  in  quality! 
We  must  caution  that  the  second  design  approach  may  be  the  more  appropriate  one,  all  things  considered  (e.g.,  requirement^ 
of  the  application).  Also  the  smaller  design  would  not  be  the  better  one  if  a  decrease  in  module  size  increases  system 
complexity  as  a  result  of  mcreased  inter  module  complexity  of  a  large  number  of  small  modules.  However,  despite  these 
caveats,  the  predictions  allow  software  managers  to  assess  potential  quality  problems. 


RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

o  Using  metrics  to  predict  quality  was  successful.  A  next  step  is  to  see  how  well  the  approach  fares  with  using  a  much 

sma  er  sample  sim  for  validation  and  subsequent  application  to  a  much  larger  universe  for  controlling  and  predicting 
quality,  as  would  be  the  case  in  practice.  p*cun,iuig 

o  Boolean  OR  functions  of  metrics  were  developed  that  act  as  effective  discriminators  of  quality. 

o  It  was  found  that  ^mg  two  metrics  -  statements  and  nodes  -  provided  better  discrimination  than  either  alone.  Additional 

research  will  be  done  to  determme  whether  using  additional  metrics  increases  Discriminative  Power  even  more. 

o  Because  our  experience  with  other  metrics  data  had  yielded  much  greater  success  in  developing  discriminators  of  quality 
as  opposed  to  predictors  of  quality,  such  as  regression  equations,  we  were  pleasantly  surprised  to  be  able  to  develop 
accurate  non-  inear  regression  equations  of  drcount  as  a  function  of  one  or  more  metrics  (stmts,  nodes)  for  use  in  quality 
prediction.  We  attnbute  this  success  to  the  use  of  data  smoothing  and  the  large  sample  that  made  smoothing  feiible 
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Abstract 

This  paper  describes  a  model-based  iM:ogrammmg  environment  and  jH-ogram  synthesis  system,  the  Multigrairfi 
Architecture  (MGA),  which  has  been  developed  few  large-scale  embedded  computer  applications.  In  MGA,  demain 
specific  modeling  paradigms  are  used  to  represent  multiple  views  of  the  software,  its  environment,  and  their 
interrelation.  The  models  are  translated  by  model  interjweters  into  executable  programs  that  can  run  on 
parallel/distributed  computing  platforms.  The  model  interpreters  also  generate  input  data  few  system's  engineering 
tools  that  analyze  selected  characteristics  of  the  models. 
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Introduction 


Model-based  synthesis  of  complex  embedded  systems  has  been  tibie  focus  of  the  research  ccxiducted  by  the 
Measurement  and  Computing  Systems  Laboratory  of  Vanderbilt  University  over  the  last  decade.  The  result  of  this 
work,  the  Multigraph  Architecture  (MCA),  iM:ovides  framework  and  tools  for  the  ctmstructiai  and  maintenance  of 
large-scale,  embedded  applications  running  on  heterogeneous,  distributed  computing  platfcHms.  MGA  applicaticHis 
have  been  extremely  successful  in  several  significant  military  and  commercial  iH-ojects  in  the  aerospace  and  p:ocess 
industries. 

First,  the  general  characteristics  of  the  technology  and  the  applicaticHi  experiences  will  be  summarized.  This 
summary  will  be  followed  by  the  description  of  an  applicaticm  example  The  discussicm  will  be  excluded  with  an 
overview  of  the  exqxected  impact  of  the  researcL 


Multi  graph  Architecture 

The  role  and  significance  of  models  and  modeling  in  software  engineering  is  well  recognized.  In  a  recent  paper  [1], 
David  Harel  described  a  software  development  method  which  utilizes  models  for  representing  the  function  and 
behavior  of  the  software  to  be  implemented.  These  models  are  suggested  to  be  used  for  fcwmal  analysis  and 
execution,  providing  tremendous  help  in  building  large-scale,  reliable  systems. 

Our  approach  is  closely  related  to  the  method  described  by  Harel.  However,  in  our  view,  a  model-based  programming 
environment  is  inherently  dtHnain  specific;  it  adopts  the  concepts,  relations,  composition  jMinciples  and  constraints 
of  a  given  detain.  A  generally  accepted  approach  in  modeling  large-scale,  embedded  systems  is  to  focus  on  specific 
aspects  of  the  software  system  to  be  implemented.  Although  the  relaticKiship  between  the  envircniment  and  the 
embedded  software  is  an  essential  part  of  the  overall  complexity,  this  infOTmation  is  usually  present  in  the  design 
only  indirectly,  in  the  form  of  implicit  assumptions  and  hidden  attributes.  It  is  desirable  to  make  this  relationship 
explicit  and  to  extend  the  scc^e  of  modeling.  The  most  profound  consequence  of  this  integrated  modeling  approach 
is  the  pressure  to  make  the  modeling  paradigm  domain  (environment)  specific  due  to  die  following  reascHos^ 

•  In  many  complex  applicaticKis,  particularly  in  the  area  of  embedded  and  reactive  systems,  system 
designers  view  software  as  an  implementation  method  of  certain  fiincticHialities  (controllers,  mcwiiUMing 
s>^tems,  etc.)  which  are  integral  part  of  a  ccHnplex  environment  The  natural  way  to  specify  these 
functionalities  is  to  use  the  concepts  and  notions  of  the  domain,  independently  freon  the  way  of  dieir 
implementation. 

•  Many  disciplines  use  formalized  or  ad-hoc  modeling  paradigms  fcM*  describing  the  function  and  behavior 
erf  systems,  and  for  exqiressing  design  requirements.  Process  flow-sheets  in  the  chemical  industry  or 
si^al-flow  grajJis  in  electrical  engineering  are  examples  of  aj^licaticHi  specific  ccxicepts  and  notations. 
It  is  usually  inefficient  (and  maybe  impossible)  to  re-cast  existing,  throughly  understood  knowledge  into 
a  different  modeling  formalism. 

•  Criteria  fex  model  ccoisistency  and  completeness  are  frequently  dcanain  qiecific  and  can  be  better 
represented  and  verified  in  the  ''natural"  modeling  paradigm. 
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In  oMnplex  domains,  for  instance  in  chemical  process  management,  die  modeling  praHigm  is  extremely  rich  and 
the  embedded  applications  (mcmitoring,  diagnostic,  control  systems,  embedded  process  simt^ticms,  etc.)  are  also  very 
complex.  Hie  Multigraph  Architecture  (see  Figure  1)  provides  a  generic  framewOTk  and  tools  f<x:  (1)  building  and 
testing  canplex,  multiple  view  models,  (2)  transforming  the  models  into  executable  pogram  and/or  extracting  from 
the  models  information  fOT  systems  engineering  tools,  and  (3)  integrating  ccxnplex  applications  on  heterogeneous 
distributed  ccraputing  platfcxins.  It  has  three  fundamental  diaracteristics: 


1.  Domain  specific,  multiple  view  modeling.  The 
software  system,  its  environment,  and  their 
interrelaticns  are  repesented  by  dcmain 
specific,  multiple  view  models.  The  dcnnain 
specific  modeling  paradigms  include 
concepts,  relationslups,  model  compositicxi 
principles,  constraints  and  representaticMi 
techniques  that  are  accepted  and  used  in  the 
application  dcmain. 

2.  Model  building,  checking  and  verification.  A 
generic,  GrajAical  Model  Editor  tool  provides 
customizable  modeling  environment  fen: 
domain  experts.  It  enforces  domain  specific 
constraints  during  model  building,  uses 
dcHnain  specific  graphical  fc«malism  and 
suppcH-ts  checking  the  model  components 
against  consistency  and  completeness  criteria. 

Explicit  representation  of  the  constraints 
among  modeling  views  allows  the 
verificaticMi  of  models  using  system-wide 
consistency  and  completeness  criteria.  The 
model  builder  tool  provides  interfaces  to 
model  databases.  In  complex  MGA 
applications,  the  Model  Database  is  an  object- 
criented  database  system. 

3.  Model  interpreters.  The  model  interpreters 
transfcMm  the  models  into  executable  programs  or  generate  data  structures  {on  systems  engineering  tools 
that  perfOTn  various  analyses  of  the  system  to  be  built.  The  model  interpreters  are  specific  to  the 
applications  to  be  generated.  In  general,  a  model  interfM-eter  traverses  the  Model  Database,  extracts  the 
infexmation  which  is  relevant  to  the  particular  application  and  generates  its  executable.  The  executable 
programs  are  defined  in  terms  of  the  Multigraj*  Computatiaial  Mocfel  (MCM).  MCM  is  a  macro-dataflow 
model,  which  provides  a  unified  system  integration  layer  above  heterogeneous  computing  envircximents 
including  open  system  platforms,  high  perf<xmance,  parallel/distributed  ccxnputers  and  signal  processc«^. 
The  run-time  support  of  MCM  is  the  MultigrajA  Kernel.  A  unique  capability  of  the  {H:oposed  teclmology 
is  its  support  of  the  reconfiguration  of  the  executing  system  while  it  is  running  [2]  [3].  Model  Interpreters 
are  also  used  to  generate  data  structures  for  systems  engineering  tools  that  perform  various  (rff-line  analyses 
of  the  system  to  be  built 


GRAPHICAL  EDITOR 


rlgure  1:  Multigraph  Architecture 


Currently,  the  construction  of  an  MGA  envircMiment  for  a  new  demain  includes  tiie  following  steps: 
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Step  1.  Definition  of  the  modeling  paradigm.  This  step  requires  understanding  of  the  concepts,  relations  model 
compositic«i  jHinciples  and  axistraints  of  tbe  domain. 

Step  2.  Customization  of  the  model  building  tool  and  the  model  database.  CustonizaticHi  of  the  Graphical  Model 
Buil^r  tool  requires  the  foUowing  specifications:  (a)  assignments  between  modeling  concepts  and  graphic 
symbols,  (b)  assignments  between  graphic  operations  and  model  composition  principles,  (c)  assignments 
between  dcmiain  specific  modeling  constraints  and  admissible  grajiiic  qjeratiOTs.  CustcHnizaticm  of  the 
model  database  requires  the  specificatiffli  of  database  schemata  (using  an  Object  Definitiai  Language). 

Step  3.  Specification  and  implementation  of  model  interpreters.  Model  interpreters  perform  a  mapping  between 
"model  objects"  and  "run-time  objects".  Model  objects  are  selected,  relevant  conpcments  of  the  model  which 
are  accessible  in  the  model  database.  Run-time  objects  are  described  in  terms  of  the  Multigraph 
ComputatioMl  Model.  Specification  of  this  mapping  depends  on  the  type  of  the  system  to  be  synthesized, 
^refOTe  different  functicmal  ccHnponents  of  4e  executable  system  (e.g.  "simulate",  "diagnostic  system" 
signal  processing  system",  etc.).  ’ 

Step  4.  Implementation  of  core  run-time  libraries.  Run-time  libraries  typically  omsist  of  software  modules  of 
subroutme-size,  with  standard  interfaces  to  the  Multigraph  Kernel.  Due  to  their  smaU  size,  individual 
^ules  can  be  easUy  implemented  and  tested.  The  resulting  code  is  re-usable  in  different  application 


In  summary,  MGA  is  a  complete  environment  which  integrates  tools  together  for  system  modeling,  system  analysis 
jH-ogram  synthesis,  debugging,  performance  analysis  and  dcnnain  specific  run-time  libraries.  The  MGA  has  evolved 
as  a  Fogrammmg  and  execution  environment  for  large-scale  embedded  applications  developed  for  instrumentation, 
conttol,  signal  processmg,  and  FDIR  (fault  detection,  isolatirm  and  recovery)  systems.  In  its  current  form 
an  archtectural  framework  for  modeling,  model  representation,  model  interpretation  and  executicm’ 
mcludes  tools  and  run-time  system  components,  which  are  customized  to  specific  domains.  Currently  MGA- 
^ed  tools  are  supported  on  standalone  and  networked  Unix  workstaticMis  (Sun,  HP9000,  IBM6000  SG)  I^s  and 
distributed  memory  multiprocessors  (Transputers  and  networks  of  TI-C40-s). 


Example  1:  Health  Monitoring  and  Diagnosis  for  Aerosnace.  Systp.m^ 

The  problem  of  constructing  integrated  health  monitoring  and  diagnosis  applications  for  large,  complex  aerospace 
systems  has  very  l^ge  significance.  High-performance  ccMnputing  is  required  for  suppcM-t  of  oxnplex  design 
analy^  and  operational  diagnoses  of  large-scale  vehicles.  AKilicaticms  in  this  area  employ  very  large,  high-fidelity 
m^ls  ^d  must  fuse  high  rate  data  from  multiple  sources  into  an  architecture  to  support  tasks  in  avionics  design, 
lailure  effects  analysis,  and  realtime  failure  detection,  isolation  and  recovery. 

MGA  IS  tite  ^ftw^e  framework  of  a  model-based  robust  diagnostic  system  [4]  and  diagnosability/testabUity  analysis 
trol,  which  IS  i^ed  by  the  Boemg  Company  on  the  International  Space  Station  Alpha  (ISSA)  Program.  MGA  has 
be^  accepted  by  the  ISSA  Prime  Contractor  as  a  systems  engineering  tool.  In  this  application,  the  multiple  view 
^  functional,  structural,  and  behavioral  modeling  of  ISSA  system  compcments 

Adthuo^  modeling  views  support  the  representation  of  fault  detection  activities,  operator  communication  s^es’ 
Tools  of  ^  mo^lmg  environment  allow  graphical  model  building,  support  extensive  model  consistency  checking' 
and  provide  mterface  to  related  models,  such  as  FMEA  models  available  in  engineering  databases. 

^  model  interpreters.  Tbe  model  inteqxeter  for  the  Diagnosability/testability  Analysis  Tool 

V?  T  inflation  from  the  multiple  view  models  and  synthesize  data  structures  required  by 

distmguishability  and  predictability  of  faults  given  on-line  sensor  allocaticm 
and  built-in-test  (BIT)  coverage,  generates  optimum  test  sequences,  and  provides  advice  for  additional  sensors/BIT 
coverage  to  meet  defined  criteria.  ^ 
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A  different  family  of  model  interpreters  automatically  generates  executable  code  of  the  real-time  diagnostic  system 
frcwn  the  same  model-set  allowing  significant  savings  in  system/software  enginemng  time,  Compcments  of  the 
real-time  fault  detecticm/diagnostic  system  are  synthesized  in  the  Multigr^h  Execution  EnvirOTment 


Example  2:  Parallel  Instrumentation  System 

One  of  the  major  applications  of  MGA  has  been  the  devel(^xnent  of  model-based  software  technology  for  large- 
scale,  real-time  mcxiitoring  and  signal  j^ocessing  systems  running  on  hetwogeneous  parallel  computing  envircmments. 
In  close  cooperation  with  the  USAF  Arnold  Sigineering  and  Developnent  Cent^,  we  have  been  developing  the 
C«nputer  Assisted  Dynamic  Data  Monit<xing  and  Analysis  System  (CADDMAS).  CADDMAS  jH-ovides  real-time 
vibration  analysis  fcM*  48  channels  of  20  kHz  bandwidth  using  a  heterogeneous  network  of  nearly  100  processors. 
Different  versions  of  the  CADDMAS  are  now  applied  as  ^imary  test  systems  in  die  turbine  engme  testing  facilities 
of  AEDC,  A  new  versicMi  of  CADDMAS  will  be  installed  in  Structures  and  Dynamics  Labenratory  of  NASA- 
MSFC  for  Space  Shuttle  Main  Engine  testing. 

In  this  applicaticMi,  the  Modeling  EnvircMiment  supports  the  hierarchical  modeling  of  the  signal  processing  system, 
the  hardware  architecture  and  resource  limitations.  One  of  the  model  interpreters  synthesizes  the  executable  program 
for  the  parallel  omputing  platform  [3].  Several  model  interpreters  generate  input  data  for  analyzer  tools.  For 
example,  one  of  the  interpreters  generate  a  Stochastic  Petri  Net  (SPN)  specificaticai  of  the  executable  system.  This 
specification  is  evaluated  by  a  SPN  solver,  which  iM*ovides  a  performance  evaluatiem  of  the  system  betoe  its  actual 
implementatioa 


Ccmclusion 


The  model-based  system  synthesis  approach  offers  several  fundamental  advantages  in  the  design  and  implementaticm 
of  complex  systems. 

1.  The  miiltiple  view  modeling  environment  captures  design  informaticMi,  and  allows  the  explicit 
representation  of  interdependencies  among  the  different  views. 

2.  Extension  of  the  modeling  views  with  additicml  views  allows  incremental  design  and  helps  to  enfc«-ce 
consistency  among  the  system  compements. 

3.  The  models  are  active:  model  interpreters  generate  inputs  for  systems  engineering  tools  to  verify  the 
design,  and  synthesize  executable  code  in  the  system  implementation  phase. 


A  current  research  effort  targets  the  introduction  of  formal  methods  in  the  specificatiem  of  modeling  paradigms  and 
model  interpretation  procedures. 
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Abstract 

We  present  an  underlying  conceptual  model  and  recent  developments  in  the  DESTINATION  project. 
Topics  discussed  include  Cost  Functions,  Scaling  &  Data  Fusion;  evaluation  of  Constraints  vs.  Inputs  with 
regard  to  System  Design  Factors;  implementation  of  the  Constraint  Specification  Interface;  integration  of 
the  Logger;  and  development  of  the  Workload  Generator. 


1  Introduction 


Economics  can  be  defined  as  the  science  concerned  with  the  problem  of  using  or  administering  scarce  resources 
so  as  to  attain  the  greatest  or  maximum  fulfillment  of  society’s  unlimited  wants  [McConnell].  Similarly,  complex 
applications  consist  of  a  set  of  logical  modules  to  be  allocated  and  executed  on  a  distributed  network  according 
to  the  unlimited  needs  and  wants  (objectives)  of  the  designer/user.  In  providing  a  given  level  of  services  we  also 
aim  to  minimize  cost  which  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  Money,  Time,  and  Opportunity  Cost,  herein  denoted 
M,  T,  and  OC  respectively. 

The  resource  allocation  problem  deals  with  partitioning,  allocation  and  scheduling  of  logical  modules  onto 
implementation  nodes  to  provide  an  effective  system  design  in  a  near-optimal  manner  by  balancing  the  load 
evenly  over  all  the  available  resources.  The  problem  is  similar  in  nature  to  the  partitioning  and  scheduling 
problems  considered  for  parallel  program  design  [Lewis],  [El-Rewini].  Assignment  of  processes  to  processors  is 
facilitated  by  the  Systems  Engineering  Technology  Interface  Specification  (SETIS)  file  structure  which  includes  a 
description  of  the  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center’s  (NSWC)  design  framework  Design  Structuring  and  Allocation 
Optimization  (DESTINATION)  program  and  the  network  on  which  it  is  to  execute.  SETIS  captures  information 
for  the  Implementation  model,  for  the  Logical  model,  and  for  SDFs.  The  problem  considered  here  involves 
numerous  criteria  including  fault-tolerance,  security  md  predictability,  and/or  performance  of  the  resulting 
system. 


In  this  submission  we  consider  the  problem  of  optimal  assignment  of  tasks  driven  by  a  set  of  constraints, 
and  the  construction  of  the  objective  function  which  optimizes  the  performance.  We  discuss  the  evaluation  of 
different  types  of  constraints  and  the  implementation  of  the  constraint  specification  interface.  We  then  discuss 
integration  of  the  Logger,  which  provides  a  means  to  store  user-generated  information,  with  DESTINATION. 
Finally  we  treat  development  and  implementation  of  the  Workload  Generator  for  creating  arbitrary  software 
and  hardware  models  eind  an  initial  assigment  relating  them. 


2  Background 

We  define  a  complex  system  to  be  a  large  application  running  on  .a  distributed  and  heterogeneous  network 
with  a  known  but  arbitrary  topology,  driven  by  various  constraints  such  as  performance,  real-time  behavior, 
and  fault  tolerance.  These  constraints  frequently  conflict,  and  satisfaction  of  these  design  objectives  interacts 
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E-mail:  marlowcOcs.ruigers.edu.  ’ 
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strongly  with  assignment  of  system  tasks  to  processors  in  a  distributed  environment.  DESTINATION  provides 
an  assignment  module  which  can  be  used  to  optimize  the  system,  as  measured  by  the  value  of  a  weighted 
combination  of  objective  cost  functions.  The  logical  model  describes  the  functional  and  behavioral  views  of 
the  system  with  emphasis  on  understanding  of  the  system  from  a  dynamic  perspective.  The  implementation 
model  includes  the  description  of  the  hardware,  software,  and  human  resources  which  represent  a  particular 
form  of  the  system  under  design.  The  design  approach  in  task  distribution  is  to  treat  absolute  requirements  as 
satisfiable  constraints,  and  to  combine  the  other  requirements  into  a  single  objective  function. 

System  design  factors  constitute  the  overall  target  of  the  optimization  strategy,  and  include  performance, 
real-time  considerations,  and  computation  processing  requirements.  Cost  functions  are  used  to  choose  among 
assignments.  Some  system  design  factors  may  have  particular  cost  functions  affected  by  the  allocation  strategy, 
by  scheduling  methodology,  or  by  both.  DESTINATION  handles  assignments  at  compile  time  since  satisfactions 
of  objectives  and  constraints  are  strongly  dependent  on  assignment;  scheduling  may  be  either  a  compile-time 
or  run-time  activity.  A  list  of  sample  system  design  factors  and  cost  functions  appears  in  Table  1. 


Table  1:  Sample  Cost  Function. 


SDF 

Cost  Function 

Function  to  minimize 

Affected 

Performance 

Load  Balancing 

Difference  in  processor  load 

T 

Difference  in  link  traffic 

T 

Communication 

Message  transmission  time 

T 

Elapsed  time 

Finish  time  of  sink 

T  OC 

Real-Time 

Deadline 

Percent  of  deadlines  missed 

T  OC 

Worst  case  tardiness 

T  OC 

Security 

Risk 

Difference  between  required  and  actual 

OC 

Fault-tolerance 

Failure 

Probability  of  lost  messages 

T  OC 

;  Expected  number  of  restarts 

T  OC 

Resources 

Locality 

Number  of  active  physical  sites 

OC  M 

3  Cost  Function  Issues,  Scaling  &  Data  Fusion 


Cost  functions  evaluate  system  considerations  used  to  determine  the  inherent  “goodness’’  of  an  implementation. 
Among  the  various  cost  functions  generally  encountered  in  complex  real-systems  are  communication  cost,  load 
balancing  and  elapsed  time.  We  formulate  cost  functions  so  that  minimization  corresponds  to  better  system 
performance,  and  minimizing  the  objective  (cost)  functions  optimizes  performance.  The  resulting  objective  func¬ 
tion  may  combine  many  goals:  performances  measures  such  as  communication  or  load  balancing,  human-factors, 
real-time,  fault-tolerance,  security,  predictability,  etc.  At  present,  only  communication  and  load-balancing  have 
been  implemented.  These  objectives  which  can  be  expressed  in  many  diverse  terms,  such  as  time,  money,  re¬ 
sources,  risk  or  opportunity  cost,  have  fundamentally  incompatible  types  and  units.  Meaningful  combination 
of  these  objectives,  measured  in  different  units  (sometimes  artificial)  and  often  of  fundamentally  different  type, 
to  obtain  a  single  value  and  a  valid  solution  requires  Data  Fusion. 

In  general,  the  system  objectives  can  not  be  satisfied  independently,  but  are  correlated  to  each  other.  For 
example,  the  cost  associated  with  the  load  balancing  is  inversely  related  to  communication  cost,  and  minimiza¬ 
tion  of  one  tends  to  result  in  a  large  cost  for  the  other.  Again,  the  cost  associated  with  minimizing  elapsed  time 
is  directly  related  to  a  least  laxity  schedule.  Simultaneous  minimization  of  such  interrelated  functions  will  be 
hard  and  sometimes  impossible.  Measurements  among  objectives  also  need  to  be  scaled  to  obtain  approximately 
equal  ranges  and  variances  for  different  factors.  Data  scaling  and  data  fusion  are  needed  because: 

1.  The  model  is  complex  (arbitrary  DAG  with  arbitrary  messages  of  arbitrary  cost.) 

2.  The  goal  is  the  optimal  assignment  of  processes  to  processors  (driven  by  a  varying  number  of  objectives 
and  a  set  of  constraints.) 

Cost  functions  are  combined  in  a  linear  combination  using  user-provided  weights  to  reflect  user  and  appli¬ 
cation  priorities.  After  weights  between  zero  and  one  have  been  specified  for  each  of  the  objective  functions. 
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Figure  1:  TVadeoffs  between  Economic  Factors 


(a)  T  vs.  M  (b)  OC  vs.  M  (c)  OC  vs.  T 

(These  are  qualitative  illustrations  of  relationships  for  particular  scenarios.) 


we  can  optimize  accordingly.  This  function  is  then  used  to  evaluate  the  cost  of  allocation  strategies  at  each 
iteration  of  the  optimization  algorithins.  The  minimum  cost  iteration  of  an  iteration  set  is  saved  as  the  new 
recommended  allocation.  A  user  may  opt  to  save  the  current  recommended  allocation  or  continue  with  another 
iteration  (At  present,  this  is  not  implemented  because  the  appropriate  SETIS  functions  are  not  available.).  The 
cost  calculation  is  independent  of  the  optimization  strategy  used:  this  allows  the  outcomes  of  different  strategies 
to  be  compared.  The  various  optimization  algorithms  currently  incorporated  in  resource  allocation  are  genetic 
algorithms,  simulated  annealing,  neural  network,  and  greedy  algorithms  like  hill  climbing. 

Load  balance  is  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  utilization  of  processors. 
Communication  cost  is  the  total  time  actually  used  in  sending  messages.  However  collision  and  arbitration  are 
not  currently  considered  and  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  future. 

The  execution  time  of  a  process  on  any  processor  is  computed  from  the  number  of  instructions  of  various 
types,  and  how  long  it  takes  to  run  those  instructions  on  a  specific  processor.  Currently,  each  process  is 
considered  to  have  a  uniformly  worst-case  execution  on  all  processors;  we  plan  later  to  add  explicit  conditionals. 
The  faster  the  processor,  the  less  time  is  required.  Communication  cost  is  computed  from  the  message  length, 
link  capacity,  and  protocol  used.  All  this  information  is  specified  in  the  SETIS  file. 

Cost  can  be  computed  in  dollar  value  of  doing  work,  the  time  it  takes’ to  do  it,  or  price  to  pay  if  something 
goes  wrong.  Each  of  these  can  easily  be  calculated  individually.  However,  none  of  them  are  meaningful  alone. 
Figure  1  show's  some  examples  of  tradeoffs. 

The  problem  here  is  “to  find  a  simple  value  that  anyone  can  understand”  which  takes  these  three  parameters 
into  account:  Money  (monetary  value  of  resources),  Time,  and  Opportunity  Cost  (the  true  cost  of  choosing  one 
alternative  over  another;  that  which  is  given  up  when  a  choice  is  made;  i.e.,  robustness  and  reliability,  degree 
of  risk  that  things  will  go  wrong).  MTOC  looks  like  part  of  the  objective  function  group,  indeed  they  are,  but 
MTOC  is  on  a  micro  scale  where  as  objective  functions  are  on  a  macro  scsJe.  Also,  every  objective  function  is 
directly  related  to  and  computed  in  terms  of  MTOC. 

For  example  (Figure  l.a),  given  a  computation-intensive  task,  we  can  get  a  general  purpose  computer  to  do 
the  work,  but  it  would  take  too  long  and  increase  the  risk  of  something  going  wrong;  we  can  alternatively  use 
a  supercomputer  and  get  the  work  to  be  extremely  fast  and  nearly  correct  but  at  a  much  higher  price  than  we 
can  afford. 

Again  (see  Figure  l.b),  if  no  money  (resources)  is  spent  to  provide  a  solution  to  a  problem,  then  all  con¬ 
sequences  (losses)  due  to  the  problem  will  occur.  As  resources  are  allocated,  at  first  resources  will  make  no 
difference  due  to  the  interdependence  of  problem  set  elements;  only  when  sufficient  resources  are  made  available 
to  fulfill  most  if  not  all  of  the  problem  requirements  will  there  be  a  significant  and  nearly  correct  solution  to  the 
problem  resulting  in  a  significant  reduction  of  OC.  Due  to  uncertainty  (unknowns:  system  failure,  human  error, 
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etc.),  allocating  more  and  more  resources  does  not  make  any  significant  improvement  after  a  while.  Hence, 
resource  allocation  OC  approaches  zero  but  will  not  equal  zero.  It  implies  that  there  is  always  a  better  solution. 

Finally  (see  Figure  l.c),  if  we  had  a  machine  that  could  do  anything  in  zero  time,  then  all  solutions  would 
be  correct  and  timely,  and  opportunity  cost  among  choices  would  be  zero.  Since,  however,  no  resources  can 
complete  execution  instantly,  the  time  taken  can  never  be  zero;  it  may  approach  zero  but  will  never  reach  it. 
If  a  problem  has  a  good  solution  then  the  opportunity  cost  among  those  solutions  is  minimal  but  not  zero,  due 
to  uncertainty.  As  the  speed  is  lowered  or  workload  is  increased,  the  time  to  reach  a  solution  increases  which 
may  not  be  acceptable  and  in  terms  increases  the  risk  of  failure.  As  more  load  is  applied,  critical  components 
fail  and  the  total  consequences  involve  failure  management  plus  the  cost  of  producing  results.  Upon  further 
reducing  the  speed  of  the  machine/environment,  and  invalid  results  may  be  produced,  and  results  are  available 
less  and  less  often  so  OC  approaches  the  cost  of  the  consequences  of  not  producing  a  solution  to  the  problem. 


4  Evaluation  of  Constraints  vs.  Inputs  to  the  Objective  Function 

The  primary  issue  discussed  in  this  section  is  how  to  identify  constraints  and  differentiate  them  from  system 
inputs.  The  outcome  of  this  evaluation  will  be  specification  of  a  set  of  constraints  to  be  displayed  in  the 
constraints  window  of  the  DESTINATION  Project. 

System  Design  Factors  (SDF)  specify  system  requirements  for  large  systems.  They  allow  allocation  opti¬ 
mization  algorithm  objective  functions  to  be  tested.  Inputs  to  the  objective  functions  are  SDF’s,  which  are 
requirements  for  an  entire  system  rather  than  specific  elements  of  the  system.  Only  system-wide  requirements 
can  be  used  for  inputs  to  the  objective  function  (although  in  the  future  guarded  functions  may  allow  inputs 
based  on  subsets).  An  example  of  an  input  is: 


All  tasks  can  expect  to  have  an  average  throughput  of  N. 
or,  since  these  inputs  will  be  used  in  optimization: 

The  total  throughput  of  all  tasks  is  to  be  maximized. 

Constraints  are  specifications  which: 

•  Describe  conditions  which  must  hold  for  single  system  elements. 

•  Describe  a  necessary  relationship  between  a  single  system  element  and  one  or  more  system  elements. 

They  may  relate  to  single  system  design  factors  or  multiple  factors,  or  be  independent  of  cost  factors.  Most 
constraints  which  do  not  relate  to  cost  factors  impose  restrictions  on  assignments.  A  list  of  sample  constraints 
appears  in  Table  2. 


5  Implementation  of  the  Constraint  Specification  Interface 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  constraints.  Implicit  constraints  are  not  expressible  in  the  constraint  graphical 
user  interface,  these  constraints  involve  inherent  limitations  on  processors  (or  links).  For  example,  there  can 
only  be  as  many  tasks  on  a  single  processor  as  there  is  memory  space  to  accommodate  them.  These  types  of 
constraints  are  managed  by  the  system  automatically  and  should  not  be  modified  by  the  user. 

Explicit  constraints  are  constraints  specified  by  the  user.  Explicit  constraints  are  referenced  by  element 
type,  such  as  a  processor  or  a  task.  A  constraint  on  the  set  of  tasks  A,  5,  C  is  specified  by  referencing  A 
and  then  specifying  constraints  on  its  relationships  with  B  k  C.  The  user  can  also  reference  B  ox  C  and 
specify  constraints  on  the  relationship  with  A.  When  specifying  constraints  on  relationships  between  tasks  and 
processors,  the  relationship  will  always  be  referenced  by  the  task. 
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Table  2:  Sample  DESTINATION  Constraints. 


SDF  Constraints 

Type 

Sample  Constraint 

Performance 

Real-Time 

Fault-tolerance 

Reliability 

Security 

Processor  p  has  memory  m 

Task  i  has  absolute  deadline  d 

Task  t  must  complete  even  if  one  processor  fails 

The  links  of  message  m  have  total  failure  probability 
at  most  p  during  execution 

Task  i  has  failure  probability  at  most  p  during  execution 
Message  M  must  use  only  secure  links 

1  Assignment  Constraints  | 

Assignment 

Co- assignment 

Locality 

Task  t  must  be  assigned  to  processor  p 

Task  t  cannot  be  assigned  to  processor  p 

Tasks  t  and  t'  must  be  assigned  to  the  same  processor 

Tasks  t  and  t  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  same  processor 

Tasks  t  and  must  be  located  at  the  same  physical  site 

Other  1 

Exclusion 

Independent  tasks  i  and  t*  may  not  co-execute 

Links  1  and  V  cannot  be  in  use  simultaneously 

5.1  Interface  Components 

The  main  components  of  the  Interface  will  be  a  Task  Selection  Window,  a  Processor  Selection  Window,  and 
Result  Window.  A  constraint  is  specified  by  selecting  the  reference  element  in  either  the  Task  or  Processor 
Selection  Window  and  then  following  a  list  of  available  options.  The  current  constraints  of  a  particular  type 
will  be  shown  in  the  Result  Window. 


5.2  The  Task  Selection  Window 

Once  a  task  is  selected,  the  user  will  be  offered  the  options  of  Processor  Relations,  Task  Relations,  and  Con- 
stralnts- 

The  Processor  Relation  option  will  allow  the  user  to  specify  constraints  on  relations  between  the  selected  task 
and  one  or  more  processors.  One  example  of  a  constraint  is  “This  task  is  allowed  to  exist  on  this  processor.” 
Once  this  constraint  is  selected,  the  results  will  appear  in  the  Results  Window  in  the  form  of  an  “Allowed 
Assignments”  wdndow.  The  user  will  have  the  option  to  toggle  this  to  become  a  “Disallowed  Assignments” 
window. 

The  Task  Relations  option  allows  the  user  to  specify  constraints  on  relations  between  the  selected  task  and 
one  or  more  other  tasks.  The  Task  Relations  will  provide  further  options  on  constraints  such  as  Assignments 
and  R^al-Time.  An  example  of  an  Assignment  Constraint  for  Task  Relations  is  “This  task  and  task  B  may  not 
be  assigned  together  on  the  same  task.”  The  Result  Window  for  this  option  will  be  able  to  toggle  between  a 
"‘Allowed  Co-assignment”  and  a  “Disallowed  CoAssignment”  list. 

An  example  of  a  Real-Time  Constraint  for  Task  Relations  is  “The  completion  of  this  task  must  precede  the 
completion  of  task  B  by  9  seconds.  ”  The  Result  Window  will  display  the  current  task  and  the  other  tasks 
within  this  relationship  ordered  by  time  distance. 

The  Constraint  Option  allows  the  user  to  specify  constraints  on  the  selected  task  alone.  Examples  include 
Fault  Tolerance  constraints  such  as  “This  task  may  not  fail”,  or  “This  task  may  be  cloned”,  or  the  deadline  for 
the  task. 


5,3  The  Processor  Selection  Window 


The  Processor  Selection  Window  allows  the  user  to  select  among  the  options  of  Processor  Relations  and  Con¬ 
straints. 
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Processor  Relations  specify  constraints  on  the  relations  between  the  selected  processor  and  other  processors. 
Some  options  for  Processor  Relations  include  Communications  and  Redundancy.  An  example  of  a  constraint 
for  communications  is  “This  processor  is  allowed  to  send  messages  to  processor  B” .  The  Result  Window  will 
toggle  between  a  list  of  Allowed  Processor  Communication  and  Disallowed  Communication. 

An  example  of  Redundancy  is  “If  this  processor  fails  than  it  can  be  replaced  by  processor  B” .  There  will  be 
an  appropriate  toggleable  Result  Window  display  list. 

The  Constraints  Option  of  the  Processor  Selection  Window  allows  the  user  to  specify  constraints  for  this  pro¬ 
cessor  alone.  An  example  of  a  processor  constraint  would  be  a  throughput  that  is  different  than  the  throughput 
of  the  entire  system. 


6  Logger 

The  Logger  provides  a  means  to  store  information  generated  anywhere  in  the  system,  in  whatever  format  the 
user  requires.  Each  information  entity  generated  by  the  user  is  stored  as  a  time-stamped  event.  Events  may  be 
of  any  data  type,  including  user-defined  data  types,  and  may  be  grouped  in  a  user-defined  configuration,  so  that 
for  example,  startup  data  can  be  separated  from  results.  The  Logger  saves  all  data  to  files  at  user-definable 
intervals  so  that  results  can  still  be  recovered  should  a  system  failure  occur. 

Events  can  be  used  to  generate  subsequent  actions  in  the  system  by  using  the  replay  feature  of  the  Logger. 
As  a  log  is  played  back,  either  from  the  oldest  event  or  the  most  recent,  a  user  function  is  called  for  each  event 
to  generate  new  actions.  Thus  the  Logger  can  be  used  to  implement  an  automated  test  facility  which  could  take 
the  best  results  found  so  far  and  use  them  to  produce  further  experiments.  The  Logger  is  fully  configurable  and 
is  designed  to  be  as  flexible  as  possible. 


7  Workload  Generator 

The  Workload  Generator  is  the  principal  part  of  the  simulation  and  testing  tool.  For  a  given  network  topology, 
and  a  given  problem  size,  the  Workload  Generator; 


•  Creates  a  number  of  software  models  of  the  given  size  (tasks  and  messages);  and  for  each 

•  Assigns  parameters  to  processors,  links,  tasks,  and  messages; 

•  Constructs  a  (random)  initial  assignment  of  tcisks  to  processors  (used  as  a  seed  by  assignment  search 
algorithms);  and 

•  Checks  this  ^signment  for  feasibility  by  examining  it  against  constraints,  and  for  optimization  methods 
requiring  an  initial  feasible  assignment,  generates  cinother  assignment  cind  tests  for  feasibility. 


Since  It  is  possible  for  a  user  to  specify  an  inconsistent  set  of  constraints,  only  some  fixed  number  of  random 
assignrnents  will  be  generated.  The  Initial  Assignment  Generator  will  eventually  take  account  of  assignment 

constraints  in  the  generation  phase.  A  later  version  of  the  Constraint  Manager  will  include  a  limited  consistency 
checker. 

The  Workload  Generator  makes  fairly  straightforward  use  of  random  number  generators,  optionally  trans- 
forrned  to  give  a  particular  distribution  (e.g.,  geometric  or  normal).  The  only  moderately  tricky  issue  is  in 
efficient  generation  of  the  message  edges,  since  the  software  graph  must  be  a  single-entry  single-exit  connected 


8  Conclusion  and  Future  Work 

We  have  a  running  Resource  Allocation  component  for  the  DESTINATION  prototype  at  the  Real-Time  Com¬ 
puting  Laboratory  at  NJIT.  Current  cost  and  objective  functions  include  performance  measures  such  as  com¬ 
munication  cost  and  load  balancing.  A  number  of  assignment  and  optimization  algorithms  such  as  simulated 
annealing,  genetic  algorithm,  neural  networks,  and  hill  climbing  are  operational  within  the  prototype.  Currently, 
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we  are  integrating  fault-tolerance,  reliability  and  security  measures  with  the  existing  family  of  supported  cost 
and  objective  functions.  The  Logger  has  been  successfully  implemented  and  tested  as  stand  alone,  however, 
work  is  in  progress  to  integrate  it  with  DESTINATION.  The  Workload  Generator  is  in  initial  development 
stage. 

The  Constraint  Interface  will  allow  the  user  to  explicitly  determine  constraints  on  and  between  individual 
system  elements.  The  proposal  thus  far  takes  into  account  processors,  links,  tasks,  message  edges  and  relations 
among  them.  While  other  forms  of  devices  are  not  addressed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  add  a  Device  Selection 
Window  once  constraints  for  them  are  identified.  One  example  that  can  be  identified  immediately  is  Physical 
SDF’s  which  can  be  used  as  constraints  on  individual  devices.  At  this  time,  constraints  do  not  have  functionality 
in  the  system.  Constraint  functionality  can  be  added  through  a  Constraint  Manager.  In  this  scheme,  the 
Constraint  Interface  will  allow  the  user  to  graphically  specify  constraints  which  will  be  transformed  into  an 
algebraic/set  theoretic  specification  of  constraints.  The  Constraint  Manager  will  then  check  the  constraints  for 
errors  and  consistency  and  provide  requested  information  to  the  other  parts  of  the  system. 

Managing  scarce  resources  in  order  to  efficiently  fulfill  the  objectives  is  a  complex  chore.  The  complexity  of 
this  task  is  increased  dramatically  when  the  user  is  allowed  to  specify  an  arbitrary  system  and  set  of  constraints. 
The  existing  system  allows  the  user  complete  flexibility  in  the  specification  of  a  system  allowing  a  wide  range  of 
constraints  and  objective  functions  providing  various  spectrum  of  MTOC  tradeoffs.  Since  this  system  will  allow 
the  user  to  add  whatever  constraints  and  SDF’s  they  desire,  any  type  of  complex  system  can  be  modeled;  as  we 
have  shown  with  the  various  models  of  combinatorial  optimization  and  assignment  which  we  have  implemented 
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ABSTRACT 


The  most  desirable  method  of  establishing  system  performance  is  through  the  use  of  many  test  cases  of  actual 
hardware  to  compute  statistical  confidence  measures.  Complex  systems  are  expensive  to  test  and  operational 
conditions  may  not  be  achievable  under  test  conditions.  For  those  complex  systems  in  which  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  test  data  is  insufficient  for  statistical  confidence  estimation  an  approach  for  estimating  confidence  in  overall 
system  performance  is  required.  This  paper  describes  an  Uncertainty  Management  System  (UMS)  approach  based  on 
tools  and  techniques  currently  in  use  in  the  UMS  field.  This  approach  will  provide  a  tool  for  estimating  the  required 
uncertainties  as  well  as  support  test  planning  and  risk  assessment. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 


As  systems  become  more  complex  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  determine  their  performance;  consequendy, 
confidence  in  estimation  of  performance  has  become  a  highly  important  consideration  that  is  finding  its  way  into 
user  specifications  of  requirements.  An  example  from  a  current  Missile  System  Requirement  is  given  below: 

Accuracy /Lethality  requirements  shall  be  demonstrated  via  validated  6-DOF  computer/HWIL 
simulations  to  a  90  percent  or  greater  confidence  level” 

For  relatively  simple  (and  inexpensive)  systems  confidence  in  performance  can  be  gained  by  field  or  flight  testing  or 
actual  use  in  operational  conditions.  For  complex  systems  it  is  not  practical  to  establish  confidence  in  this  manner 
because  of  the  costs  involved.  Thus,  the  testing  of  complex  systems  has  come  to  rely  on  simulations  or  computer 
models  to  characterize  their  performance. 

Using  simulations  to  characterize  (estimate)  performance  of  complex  systems  is  the  main  reason  a  user  may  ask  the 
question  (and  specify  a  requirement): 

How  can  I  be  confident  that  the  system  will  really  perform  as  your  estimates  indicate?” 

The  answer  to  this  question  cannot  be  obtained  through  purely  statistical  approaches  to  confidence  level  estimation. 
Statistical  approaches  deal  primarily  with  the  number  of  samples  of  performance  taken,  or  the  significance  of  a 
difference  between  two  sets  of  data;  but  not  with  the  validity  of  the  samples  themselves.  The  validity  of  the  samples 
is  what  is  now  open  to  question,  since  they  are  obtained  from  simulations,  rather  than  actual  field  tests. 

Use  of  coniputer  models  and  simulations  to  estimate  performance  of  complex  systems  thus  necessitates  an  expanded 
understanding  of  “confidence  level”  beyond  purely  statistical  definitions,  and  a  corresponding  expansion  of  the  means 
for  numerically  quantifying  it. 

The  research  described  in  this  paper  begins  a  strong  rational  approach  to  numerically  quantify  level  of  confidence  in 
system  performance.  The  approach  makes  use  of  tools  and  techniques  from  the  emerging  field  of  Uncertainty 
M^agement  Systems  (UMS)  to  expand  the  dimensions  of  confidence  beyond  its  customary  statistical  connotations. 
This  expanded  treatment  suggests  the  need  for  changing  the  terminology  of  the  activity  from  “Confidence 
Assessment”  to  the  more  encompassing  “Belief  Assessment”. 
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Our  approach  provides  a  mathematically  and  physically  based  technique  for  quantifying  the  belief  level  in 
performance  estimates  of  complex  systems.  Having  this  capability  provides  a  manager  with  the  direly  needed 
rationale  for: 

•  Prioritizing  program  elements 

•  Estimating  value  of  proposed  tests 

•  Determining  what  tests  (and  measurements)  are  most  needed 

•  Identifying  high  risk  areas  and  how  to  reduce  those  risks. 

2.  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  TECHNOLOGY 

Our  approach  for  quantifying  belief  level  in  performance  estimates  of  complex  systems  makes  use  of  a  combination 
of  existing  performance  simulations  and  newly  developed  tools  from  the  field  of  UMS.  Working  in  the  domain  of 
UMS  allows  a  rigorous  treatment  of  uncertainties  which  can  then  be  transformed  to  “belief’,  or  “confidence”. 


Uncertainties  in  the  performance  of  complex  systems  arise  from  a  number  of  sources,  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  These 
uncertainties  can  be  categorized  into  the  four  types  of  UMS  uncertainties  shown.  Various  activities  are 
underiakenwithin  a  program  that  can  reduce  or  eliminate  these  uncertainties.  These  activities  represent  sources  of 
evidence  as  shown  on  the  right  side  of  Figure  1.  The  key  problem,  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved  for  complex  systems, 
is  how  to  numerically  incorporate  evidence  to  calculate  the  resulting  “belief’  level  in  system  performance. 


Rigorous  quantifications  of  uncertainty  can  be  made  using  the  tools  of  UMS^.  Belief  is  the  converse  of  uncertainty. 
An  evaluation  of  four  well  known  tools  of  UMS  indicates  that  no  single  tool  can  provide  all  of  what  is  needed  for 
application  to  complex  systems.  Our  approach  combines  the  methods  of  Fuzzy  Logic,  Bayesian  inference  nets  and 
Dempster-Shafer  evidential  reasoning  into  a  synergistic  system.  The  contributions  of  each  tool  to  the  approach  are 
shown  in  Figure  2. 


SOURCES  OF  UNCERTAINTY 


SOURCES  OF  EVIDENCE 


HARDWARE 

•  RELIABILITY 

•  CALIBRATION 

•  INTEROPERABILITY 

•  EXPECTED  PERFORMANCE 
DISTRIBUTION 


SOFTWARE 

•  IV&V 

•  UNEXPECTED  CONDITIONS 
MODEUSIMULATION 

•  UCK  OF  VALIDATION 

•  NO.  OF  POSSIBLE 
COMBINATIONS  OF 
PARAMETERS  FOR  COVERAGE 


COMPONENT  TESTS 
HISTORICAL  DATA  (RELIABILITY) 
HWIL  TESTS 

SYSTEM  INTEGRATION  TESTS 
FLIGhrr  TESTS 
SIMULATIONS 
VALIDATION  TESTS 
CALIBRATION  TESTS 
ENGINEERING  JUDGEMENT 


SCENARIO  PROBLEM 

•  THREAT 

•  BACKGROUNDS 

•  GEOMETRY 

_ 


OTHER 

•  OPERATOR  ERROR 


UMS  UNCERTAINTY  TYPEs\ 

‘  ACCURACY 
-  FUZZINESS 
'  IGNORANCE 
>  SENSITIVITY  TO  INITAL 
CONDITIONS  (SIC) 


^^VIDENCE^ 


PROPOSED  TECHNOLOGY 


^^EF  LEVE^ 


Figure  1.  Uncertainties  in  System  Performance  can  be  Reduced  by 
Various  Sources  of  Evidence. 
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** Selecting  an  Uncertainty  Management  System*',  Peter  Rothman,  AI  Expert.  July  1989. 
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Bayesian  inference  nets  provide  a  unique  capability  to  structure  knowledge  from  simulations  in  the  form  of 
conditional  probabilities.  They  allow  evidence  about  subsidiary  system  functions  to  be  transformed  into  evidence  for 
the  parent  function.  These  are  important  strengths  but  inference  nets  also  have  weaknesses.  Thty  provide  no 
capability  to  quantify  evidence.  Errors  in  defining  the  a  priori  and  conditional  probabilities  lead  to  errors  in  the 
conclusions.  Most  importantly,  evidence  that  is  not  complete  (unknowns  remain)  misleads  Bayesian  conclusions 
because  the  method  has  no  means  to  quantify  lack  of  knowledge. 

The  fuzzy  logic  notion  of  class  membership  values  provides  a  natural  method  for  quantifying  evidence  (degrees  of 
membership  in  the  classes  of  success  and  failure  for  the  system  function  or  model).  Fuzzy  logic  also  has  good  tools 
for  combining  evidence  from  multiple  sources.  However,  it  contains  no  natural  way  to  quantify  supporting  evidence 
or  the  impact  of  lack  of  knowledge  on  belief.  Neither  does  it  provide  a  direct  way  of  capturing  probabilistic 
information. 

Dempster-Shafer  evidential  reasoning  provides  explicit  methods  for  quantifying  lack  of  knowledge.  It  produces  belief 
bounds  that  express  the  best  knowledge  of  minimum  belief  supported  by  evidence  and  maximum  belief  limited  by 
conflicting  evidence.  The  distance  between  the  bounds  quantifies  the  remaining  uncertainties.  Dempster-Shafer  does 
not  have  the  ability  to  quantify  evidence  nor  does  it  address  the  dependence  of  function  success  on  related  functions. 


BAYESIAN  INFERENCE  ONFERENCE  NETS) 

•  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  CLASSICAL  CONDITIONAL  PROBABILITY  THEORY  TO  PROVIDE  A  STRUCTURE  WHICH 
INCORPORATES  DEPENDENCE  OF  FUNCTION  SUCCESS  ON  PREDECESSORS 

•  PROPAGATES  EVIDENCE  FROM  SUBSIDIARY  FUNCTIONS  AS  INDIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  HIGHER  LEVELS 

•  PERFORMS  WELL  WHEN  A  PRIORI  AND  CONDITIONAL  PROBABILITIES  ARE  KNOWN 
FUZZY  LOGIC 

•  EXTENSION  OF  SET  THEORY  TO  COVER  INHERENTLY  POORLY  DEFINED  BOUNDARIES 

•  PROVIDES  MEANS  TO  TRANSFORM  TEST  RESULTS  TO  EVIDENCE 

•  MEANS  TO  COMPARE  DISSIMILAR  INFORMATION  FOR  TRADE  STUDIES 
(E.G..  COST  VS.  CERTAINTY  ENHANCEMENT) 

•  CAN  PRODUCE  SMOOTH  DECISION  CHANGES  UNDER  CONDITIONS  WHERE  OTHER  SYSTEMS  ARE  TWITCH Y 
DEMPSTER-SHAFER  EVIDENTIAL  REASONING 

•  EXTENSION  OF  PROBABILITY  THEORY  TO  MEASURES  OF  BELIEF 

•  MOST  SOPHISTICATED  HANDLING  OF  UNKNOWNS  DURING  EVIDENCE  EVALUATION 

•  PRODUCES  CONFIDENCE  BOUNDS  INCORPORATING  BOTH  SUPPORTING  AND  CONFUCHNG  EVIDENCE 


Figure  2.  Three  Well-Known  Tools  of  UMS 

3.  SYNERGISTIC  BFXIEF  ESTIMATION 

The  belief  estimation  system,  as  currently  implemented,  consists  of  two  applications.  These  are  a  specially 
configured  relational  data  base  and  the  belief  computation  software.  Figure  3  illustrates  the  operation  of  a 
configuration  to  use  test  and  simulation  data  to  simultaneously  estimate  belief  in  achievement  of  desired  performance 
and  in  simulation  validity.  In  the  Figure  the  solid  lines  indicate  the  flow  of  in  formation  from  or  about  the  system 
under  development  to  the  belief  estimation  process.  The  dashed  lines  represent  the  feedback  of  belief  estimates. 

Belief  estimates  for  achievement  of  desired  system  performance  levels  consist  of  upper  and  lower  belief  boundaries. 
To  define  these  boundaries  test  results  are  translated  to  evidence  about  specific  system  issues  at  the  back  end  of  the 
local  data  base.  The  minimum  performance  belief  boundary  is  driven  by  evidence  that  supports  the  accomplishment 
of  system  goals.  The  maximum  belief  boundary  is  limited  by  the  presence  of  evidence  indicating  that  goals  are  not 
met  The  degree  of  separation  of  the  boundaries  shows  the  residual  uncertainties  remaining. 

Belief  in  the  validity  of  models  of  functions  of  the  system  being  developed  are  generated  from  a  comparison  of 
simulation  and  test  results.  To  perform  this  comparison,  the  simulation  data  is  interpreted  to  produce  estimates  of 
belief  in  performance  achievement.  These  are  compared  with  the  belief  boundaries  created  by  examination  of  test  data. 
If  the  belief  estimate  from  simulation  falls  within  the  boundaries  from  test  data,  then  the  model  is  valid  to  within  the 
test  uncertainties.  If  the  simulation  belief  falls  outside  the  bounds,  then  action  must  be  taken  to  resolve  the 
inconsistency.  The  conclusion  from  this  action  should  identify  a  model  validity  problem,  a  problem  with  the  conduct 
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of  2  test  or  an  error  in  interpretation  of  test  results.  In  the  latter  case  the  interpretation  problem  can  be  corrected  and 
new  estimates  made  of  belief  in  system  performance. 


Figure  3.  Operation  of  Belief  Estimation  System 

4.  APPLICATION  TO  COMPLEX  SYSTEMS 

Rigorous  quantification  of  belief  level  has  direct  application  to  at  service  areas  related  to  engineering  of  complex 
systems.  These  areas  include:  o  e,  k 


Metrics  technology  to  identify  high  risk 

Quantification  of  belief  level  is  a  metrics  technology  which  by  its  very  nature  identifies  components  of  requirements 
with  high  nsk  Idenufication  (and  quantification)  of  risk  (and  how  it  can  be  reduced  by  various  activities)  is  a  key 
feature  of  the  UMS  technique.  Establishing  belief  levels  would  be  meaningless  without  dealing  with  risk. 


Linking  Requirements  to  Design 

Requirements  on  a  system  are  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  performance  parameters  that  can  be  measured.  The 
satistacuon  of  requirements  is  obtained  by  the  system  design  -  various  components  (hardware,  software  and 
humanware  )  working  together.  Quantifying  belief  level  in  performance  estimates  requires  the  establishment  of  the 
ettects  of  the  vanous  components  on  performance.  Thus,  a  meaningful  by-product  of  our  approach  will  be  the 
pe  onnance  link  between  requirements  parameters  and  the  various  design  features  of  the  system. 


Specifying  design  goals/crite.ria 

A  very  important  design  goal  which  is  often  neglected  is  degree  of  risk  involved.  Requiring  very  long  range  from  a 
^  good  way  to  achieve  overall  system  performance  -  until  it  is  realized  that  developing  a  sensor 
with  that  capability  involves  untested  technology  and  is  therefore,  very  risky.  A  thorough  belief-level  analysis  of 
system  design  and  performance  would  uncover  high  risk  areas  early  and  allow  for  re-design  of  the  system  to  alleviate 
the  requirement,  or  for  strong  management  attention  on  the  high  risk  area. 
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Integrate  design  of  high  assurance  into  the  system. 

To  be  able  to  design  the  features  of  high  assurance  into  a  system  it  is  necessary  to  know  where  the  critical 
components  are  and  on  what  they  depend.  The  technique  of  belief  estimation  being  proposed  requires  that  these  facets 
be  identified,  analyzed,  and  quantified. 


5.  SUMMARY 

This  paper  summarizes  work  that  is  on  going  at  NRC  in  the  area  of  uncertainty  management.  The  need  for  this 
capability  is  driven  by  increasingly  complex  systems  which  depend  on  simulations  for  a  complete  characterization  of 
their  performance.  In  combining  the  methods  of  several  UMS  software  tools  NRC  is  developing  a  capability  that 
will  not  only  permit  quantitative  assessment  of  the  belief  in  a  systems  performance  but  will  serve  as  a  valuable  tool 
in  optimizing  test  programs  by  assessing  the  increase  in  belief  in  performance  added  by  various  test  configurations. 
A  tool  such  as  UMS  has  been  needed  for  some  time  and  we  believe  it  will  in  the  future  become  a  key  tool  in  the 
evaluation  process  for  complex  systems. 
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Abstract — This  paper  considers  cost  modeling 
efforts  within  the  Department  of  Defense  over  the  last 
30  years  to  formulate  an  approach  for  integrating  cost 
modeling  capability  with  the  systems  engineering  tools 
developed  under  the  Engineering  of  Complex  Systems 
Block  Program. 


1.  Introduction 


The  need  to  build  complex  warfare  systems  within  an 
industry  characterized  by  the  declining  defense  budget  has 
increased  the  role  of  cost  modeling  for  defense  systems. 
Accordingly,  systems  engineering  design  synthesis 
methodologies  must  incorporate  cost  modeling  capabilities 
to  insure  robust  tradeoff  analyses. 

Ideally,  a  sound  systems  engineering  design  synthesis 
methodology  assesses  the  tradeoff  between  development 
cost,  long  term  life  cycle  cost  (excluding  development 
cost),  time,  and  functional  performance.  Figure  1  portrays 
this  tradeoff. 


Fig.  1.  Tradeoff  analysis  [1]. 

Realistically,  the  nature  of  projecting  data  for  a 
warfare  system  platform  that  has  a  30  year  life  cycle  creates 
a  significant  variance  on  the  data  from  any  estimate.  In  the 
words  of  Paul  G.  Hough,  one  of  RAND  Corporation’s 


premiere  cost  analysts:  "cost  analysis  is  subject  to 
considerable  uncertainty"  [2]. 

The  factors  that  contribute  to  the  inexactness  of  cost 
estimates  range  from  forecasting  the  cost/performance 
trends  for  new  technology  to  projecting  the  rate  of 
inflation  for  the  life  of  the  system.  Short  term  estimates 
retain  more  accuracy  than  long  term  estimates;  however, 
military  systems  require  long  term  estimates.  For  these 
reasons,  the  tradeoff  analysis  often  relies  on  qualitative 
data  rather  than  quantitative  data.  The  graph  in  figure  2 
illustrates  the  difficulty  historically  encountered  when 
forecasting  the  life  cycle  cost  for  complex  military 
systems. 


Probability 
that  actuai 
cost  exceeds 
estimated  cost 
amount  shown 
by  no  more  than 
(percent) 


Development  Pius  Production  Costs 


Error  in  Cost  Estimate  (Percent) 


Fig.  2.  Cost  estimation  track  record  [3]. 

This  paper  describes  an  approach  for  integrating  cost 
modeling  capability  with  the  systems  engineering  tools 
developed  by  the  Engineering  of  Complex  Systems  Block 
Program.  The  approach  will: 

•  produce  qualitative  cost  trends, 

•  incorporate  detailed  short  term  cost  models, 

•  use  heuristics  for  long  term  cost  estimates,  and 
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•  incorporate  existing  models  and  tools,  rather  than 

develop  new  ones, 

The  goal  is  to  enable  systems  engineers  to  perform 
qualitative  cost  tradeoffs  while  synthesizing  complex 
engineering  systems.  Once  the  qualitative  cost  estimation 
capability  has  been  incorporated  into  a  systems 
engineering  tool  set,  additional  research  can  expand  and 
refine  the  capability  to  provide  more  accurate  cost 
estimation  capability. 

The  discussion  about  the  cost  modeling  integration 
approach  advocated  within  this  paper  includes:  a  historical 
overview  of  cost  modeling  within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  a  review  of  critical  system  design  factors  (SDFs) 
related  to  life  cycle  cost,  an  assessment  of  existing  cost 
modeling  tools,  and  a  methodology  for  integrating  cost 
models  with  the  systems  engineering  tools  developed 
under  the  Engineering  of  Complex  Systems  (ECS)  Block 
Program.  System  Design  Factors  identify,  and  quantify 
important  aspects  of  a  system  design  [4].  The  paper 
includes  an  extensive  bibliography  for  the  reader's  benefit. 

n.  Historical  Overview 

From  its  inception  as  a  specialized  field  in  the  early 
1950's  to  the  present  time,  military  cost  analysis  has 
evolved  into  an  integral  component  of  the  decision  making 
process  for  military  system  development.  As  cost  analysis 
evolved,  new  methodologies  were  developed  to  improve 
the  estimates. 

In  the  1950’s  cost  analysis  primarily  evaluated  cost 
estimates  provided  by  contractors.  Analysts  compared  the 
estimates  against  the  cost  of  similar  systems.  This 
estimation  methodology  became  known  as  "analogy"  and 
will  be  described  later  in  this  section. 

The  1960's  was  characterized  by  centralized  decision 
making  brought  about  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  and  his  "whiz  kids".  Cost  analysis  became  an 
important  aspect  of  the  budgeting  process  as  the  nation 
struggled  with  funding  the  Vietnam  War  effort  without 
adversely  affecting  the  economy  [2]. 

In  the  1970's  cost  became  a  parameter  of  equal 
importance  to  performance.  DoD  Directive  5000.1 
instituted  the  Design  to  Cost  (DTC)  concept.  DTC  led 
to  the  development  of  parametric  model  cost  estimating. 
Life  cycle  costing  (LCC)  emerged  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  existing  models  were  deficient  in 
estimating  Operating  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  costs  [2]. 

In  the  1980's  the  Reagan  administration  instituted  the 
Carlucci  initiatives.  The  initiatives  set  out  to  improve  the 
military  procurement  process.  The  legacy  of  the  1980's 


increased  the  media  and  public  focus  on  cost  analysis  due 
to  congressional  hearings,  legislation  and  high  profile 
weapons  systems. 

Currently  in  the  1990's  DoD  has  focused  on 
developing  affordable  military  systems.  Cost  has  become 
a  driving  parameter.  As  a  result  the  accuracy  of  cost 
estimates  is  critical;  however,  current  state-of-the-art  cost 
analysis  does  not,  in  most  cases,  provide  better  than  a 
rough  order  of  magnitude  estimates  [7].  Consequently, 
tradeoff  analyses  often  rely  on  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative  estimates. 

The  importance  of  LCC,  identified  in  the  70's,  is 
reflected  in  the  concept  of  viewing  the  life  cycle  and  the 
associated  costs  in  three  distinct  phases.  These  phases  are 
research  and  development  (R&D),  investment  (including 
production)  and  operation  and  maintenance  (O&M). 

R&D  cost  refers  to  all  costs  associated  with  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  of  the  system.  This 
covers  all  costs  during  the  validation  and  full  scale 
development  phase  of  a  program.  The  costs  associated 
with  this  phase  end  with  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
initial  operational  test  and  government  approval  for  use. 

Investment  cost  refers  to  all  costs  associated  with  the 
production  of  the  system.  The  costs  incurred  during  this 
phase  are  complete  when  the  operational  system  is 
delivered  to  the  procuring  command  for  use. 

O&M  cost  refers  to  all  cost  associated  with  the 
operation  and  logistics  support  of  the  system  subsequent 
to  the  delivery  of  the  system. 

DoD  cost  analysts  focus  on  these  three  phases  of  the 
life  cycle  and  their  contribution  to  the  overall  life  cycle 
cost.  Cost  related  system  design  factors  identify  the 
components  associated  with  each  phase  in  greater  detail. 

IIL  System  Design  Factors 

System  Design  Factors  provide  a  mechanism  to 
quantify  system  characteristics  for  tradeoff  analyses  [4]. 
Tables  I-III  contain  the  SDFs  for  cost  and  their  assignment 
to  the  three  phases  of  the  life  cycle. 

When  considering  SDFs  related  to  cost,  a  systems 
engineer  should  concentrate  on  the  most  critical  SDFs  for 
each  stage  of  the  life  cycle.  Focusing  on  the  SDFs  that 
provide  the  most  significant  contribution  to  the  cost  at 
each  stage  of  the  life  cycle,  reduces  the  number  of  factors 
required  for  a  total  rough  order  of  magnitude  cost  estimate. 

For  R&D  cost  the  significant  SDFs  are:  engineering, 
software,  documentation,  and  test  and  evaluation. 
Engineering  includes  costs  related  to  systems  engineering 
and  integration,  design  engineering,  design  support,  and 
the  redesign  or  formulation  of  engineering  changes  [5]. 
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TABLE  I 

R&D  SYSTEM  DESIGN  FACTORS  [5] 


R&D 

Validation 

Engineering 

Software 

Program 

Management 

Prototype 

Hardware 

Support  &  Test 
Equipment 

Documentation 

Test  Spares 

Test  Facilities 

Test  Personnel 
Training 

Test  & 

Evaluation 

For  Investment  cost  (includes  production)  the 
significant  SDFs  are:  production  hardware,  production 
support  and  services,  initial  spares,  operational  sites,  and 
maintenance  sites. 

For  Operating  and  Maintenance  cost  the  significant 
SDFs  are:  crew,  material,  preventative  maintenance, 
corrective  maintenance,  and  modernization. 

The  aforementioned  cost  related  system  design  factors 
become  the  focus  of  cost  estimation  efforts  for  a  warfare 
system.  Analysts  have  developed  several  techniques  to 
estimate  the  components  of  life  cycle  cost  for  military 
systems. 


TABLE n 

INVESTMENT  SYSTEM  DESIGN  FACTORS  [5] 


Investment 

Production 

Hardware 

Program 

Management 

Training 

Integration  & 

Test 

Production  Test 
and  Evaluation 

Documentation 

Production 
Support  & 
Services 

Industrial 

Facilities 

Initial  Spares 

Installation  and 
Checkout 

Support  &  Test 
Equipment 

Transportation 

Operational  Sites 

Maintenance 

Sites 

Supply 

Introduction 

TABLE m 

O&M  SYSTEM  DESIGN  FACTORS  [5] 


O&M 

Crew 

Facilities 

Material 

Personnel 

Modernization 

Overhaul 

Software 

Maintenance 

Preventative 

Maintenance 

Corrective 

Maintenance 

Operator 

Training 

Support  and  Test 

Equipment 

Maintenance 

Replenishment 

Spares 

Inventory 

Storage 

Supply  System 
Management 

Repair  Material 

Documentation 

Maintenance 

Shop  Space 

Shipping 

Packaging 

Material 

Material 

Handling  Labor 

IV.  COST  Model  Assessment 

Presently  DoD  cost  analysts  use  four  basic  cost 
estimation  methods  [6].  These  methods  are:  analogy, 
expert  judgment,  bottom  up  (Industrial  Engineering),  and 
top  down  or  parametric  estimation.  Table  IV  presents  a 
comparison  of  the  four  methods. 


TABLED/ 

METHODOLOGY  COMPARISON 


Method 

Accuracy 

Tkne 

IMHI 

Analogy 

Low 

Medium 

Expert 

Judgment 

Low 

Low 

High 

Bottom  Up 

Medium 

High 

Medium 

Top  Down 

Medium 

Low 

Low 

Analogy  involves  the  comparison  of  similar  systems. 
The  analyst  compares  attributes  of  similar  systems  to 
determine  a  reasonable  cost  estimate.  This  approach 
requires  a  fair  amount  of  experience,  as  well  as  historical 
data.  The  estimate  is  highly  subjective  to  the  bias  and 
experience  of  the  analyst.  The  method  assumes  the  use  of 
similar  technologies.  Nevertheless,  the  estimate  can  be 
generated  quickly. 

Expert  Judgment  is  similar  to  analogy  because  the 
estimate  can  be  generated  quickly.  In  this  approach,  an 
"expert"  uses  his  experience  to  generate  a  cost  estimate. 
As  with  analogy,  the  estimate  is  sensitive  to  inaccuracies 
due  to  the  subjective  nature  of  the  expert’s  opinion.  This 
method  depends  highly  on  the  availability  and  skill  of 
experts. 

The  Bottom  Up  or  Industrial  Engineering  method 
represents  a  more  objective  approach.  This  method  divides 
the  estimation  task  into  smaller  units.  An  individual  or 
group  who  has  the  appropriate  data,  experience  and  model 
to  generate  an  accurate  result  produces  the  estimate.  The 
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sum  of  the  unit  costs  determines  the  total  cost.  This 
approach  yields  a  more  accurate  estimate,  but  it  is  time 
consuming.  The  availability  of  unit  cost  data  determines 
the  accuracy  of  the  Bottom  Up  approach. 

Top  Down  or  Parametric  Estimation  is  the  most 
widely  used  cost  estimation  method  within  DoD  [6]. 
This  method  relies  on  computer  models  to  obtain  the  cost 
estimate.  The  analyst  provides  lower  level  design 
parameters  as  input  to  the  model.  Generally  these  models 
are  easy  to  use,  and  produce  a  more  accurate  result.  The 
difficulty  with  using  parametric  models  is  that 
occasionally  the  required  input  parameters  may  not  be 
known  or  may  be  difficult  to  quantify.  The  lower  level 
nature  of  some  of  the  parameters  often  means  they  are 
difficult  to  define  until  the  design  progresses. 

DoD  uses  parametric  models  primarily  to  estimate 
software  costs.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  software  cost  is 
a  significant  component  of  the  system  life  cycle  cost.  In 
addition  it  appears  that  software  cost  may  be  more  difficult 
to  determine  using  the  other  estimation  methodologies. 

A  variety  of  software  cost  estimation  models  exist. 
Many  are  proprietary.  The  more  widely  used  models 
include  [6]; 

•  Constructive  Cost  Model  (COCOMO) 

•  PRICE-S 


While  many  generic  models  exist  for  software  cost 
estimation,  the  same  is  not  true  for  other  aspects  of  the  life 
cycle  cost.  These  costs  arc  generally  computed  by 
analogy,  expert  opinion  or  by  models  developed  for  a 
specific  application.  The  models  use  heuristic  data  bases 
from  existing  combat  systems  to  estimate  cost.  For 
example  at  the  Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center  (NUWC), 
several  combat  system  specific  cost  estimation  models 
exist  based  on  data  from  existing  submarine  warfare 
systems. 

The  current  state-of-the-art  in  cost  estimation 
technology  relies  on  generic  models  to  estimate  software 
costs  and  expert  judgment/heuristic  models  for  other 
components  of  the  life  cycle  cost.  Therefore,  the 
integration  of  cost  models  with  systems  engineering  tools 
should  be  flexible  to  incorporate  the  different  types  of 
models  available  for  each  phase  of  the  life  cycle, 

V.  INTEGRATING  Cost  Models 

The  integration  of  cost  modeling  capability  into 
systems  engineering  tools  will  enable  systems  engineers  to 
perform  qualitative  cost  tradeoffs  while  synthesizing 
complex  engineering  systems.  The  objectives  of  the  cost 
model  integration  process  encompass: 


•  System  Evaluation  and  Estimation  of  Resources 
(SEER) 

•  Software  Life  Cycle  Cost  Model  (SLIM) 

•  Revised  Enhanced  Version  of  Intermediate  COCOMO 
(REVIC) 

•  Software  Architecture,  Sizing  and  Estimating  Tool 
(SASET) 


•  defining  cost  related  systems  design  factors, 

•  pinpointing  critical  cost  related  system  design  factors, 

•  providing  systems  engineers  with  qualitative  cost 
factors  for  systems  design  synthesis, 

•  linking  cost  related  system  design  factors  to  the 
Design  Structuring  and  Allocation  Optimization 
(DESTINATION)  systems  engineering  tool,  and 


The  models  require  the  user  to  provide  specific 
parameters  that  quantify  and  describe  their  system.  The 
parameters  required  by  the  models  cover:  lines  of  code, 
language,  number  of  programmers,  experience  of 
programmers,  development  platform,  availability  of  tools, 
reliability  and  schedule.  Analysts  may  have  difficulty 
quantifying  some  parameters  requested,  such  as  developer 
experience.  However,  these  models  provide  an  estimate 
rather  quickly.  In  addition,  the  models  are  generic,  that  is 
the  software  models  can  be  applied  to  estimate  costs  for 
any  application.  System  engineers  using  these  models 
should  understand  that  these  models  often  are  difficult  to 
calibrate  [7],  and  require  recalibration  for  different 
environments  [8]. 


•  permitting  design  factor  optimization  within 

DESTINATION. 

Existing  cost  models  will  be  used  in  order  to  expedite 
the  availability  of  cost  modeling  capability.  Figure  3 
depicts  the  method  which  will  integrate  cost  models  with 
the  DESTINATION  systems  engineering  tool  developed 
by  the  Engineering  of  Complex  Systems  Program. 

The  method  breaks  down  the  cost  models  into  three 
different  categories:  hardware  research  and  development, 
software  research  and  development,  and  the  remaining  life 
cycle  costs.  The  hardware  and  software  research  and 
development  cost  models  are  kept  separate  because  detailed 
cost  databases  exist  for  hardware,  and  established  models 
exist  for  software  (refer  to  the  Cost  Model  Assessment 
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section  of  this  paper  for  examples  of  existing  databases 
and  models).  Heuristics  will  provide  information  for  the 
remaining  part  of  a  system’s  life  cycle.  Heuristics  are 
readily  available  and  produce  satisfactory  information  for 
this  stage  of  the  cost  model  integration  process. 

The  link  to  DESTINATION  will  occur  through  the 
Systems  Engineering  Technology  Interface  Specification 
(SETIS)  software.  SETIS  interface  software  will  be 
developed  to  provide  a  link  to  the  cost  models.  The 
SETIS  link  ensures  compatibility  with  other  tools 
developed  within  the  Engineering  of  Complex  Systems 
Program.  System  design  factors  describing  the  hardware 
resources,  software  design,  functional  requirements  and 
programmatic  requirements  will  be  extracted  from 
DESTINATION  through  SETIS.  Additional,  lower  level, 
SDFs  will  be  defined  during  the  model  integration 
process.  The  cost  model  will  supply  information 
regarding  cost  related  system  design  factors  to 
DESTINATION  through  SETIS. 


Historical  Generic 

Databases  Models 


Heuristics 


Fig.  3.  Integration  with  DESTINATION. 

If  the  system  specific  information  currently  provided 
by  DESTINATION  is  inadequate,  then  the  user  must 
provide  additional  information  to  the  cost  models.  The 
SETIS  interface  will  also  query  the  user  to  input  the 
additional  information  and  incorporate  the  data  into  the 
cost  estimate. 

The  SETIS  interface  will  manage  the  data  generated 
from  the  hardware  R&D,  software  R&D,  and  life  cycle 
cost  models.  The  interface  software  will  require  the 
development  of  C++  code  to  maintain  compatibility  with 


SETIS.  SETIS  was  implemented  using  a  C++  class 
hierarchy  [9],  The  intent  is  to  develop  cost  modeling 
capability  that  requires  minimum  modification  to  existing 
SETIS  software. 

The  cost  related  system  design  factors  described  in 
this  paper  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  the  cost  models. 
The  system  design  factors  listed  in  NAVSWC  Technical 
Report  92-268  will  also  receive  consideration.  These 
system  design  factors  include  cost  to:  develop,  prototype, 
produce,  test,  purchase,  operate,  maintain,  repair,  include 
security  capability,  and  achieve  productivity. 

Once  the  concept  has  been  demonstrated,  the  repertoire 
of  cost  models  can  be  expanded  to  give  the  systems 
engineer  different  options  and  perspectives.  Each  new 
model  would  be  linked  to  DESTINATION  through 
SETIS,  and  the  SETIS  interface  software  developed  for  the 
cost  models. 

In  addition  to  the  integration  of  cost  modeling 
capability  with  DESTINATION,  the  approach  outlined  can 
also  be  applied  to  the  integration  of  commercially 
available  system  engineering  tools.  By  using  the  CASE 
Document  Interchange  Format  (CDIF)  instead  of  SETIS, 
the  cost  estimation  models  can  be  integrated  with  system 
engineering  tools  such  as  RDD-100,  Cadre  Teamwork  and 
others.  Of  course  this  approach  assumes  that  these  tools 
comply  to  the  standardization  of  CDIF.  If  the  selected 
tools  don't  comply  with  CDIF,  some  translation  between 
specific  formats  may  be  required  to  interchange  data 
between  tools. 


VI.  Summary 

This  paper  describes  an  approach  for  integrating  cost 
modeling  capability  with  the  systems  engineering  tools 
developed  by  the  Engineering  of  Complex  Systems  Block 
Program.  The  approach  entails: 

•  using  existing  hardware  R&D  cost  databases, 

•  incorporating  established  software  cost  models, 

•  estimating  long  term  life  cycle  cost  with  heuristics, 

•  defining  cost  related  system  design  factors,  and 

•  designing  a  software  interface  to  DESTINATION  via 
SETIS. 

The  cost  modeling  integration  approach  was 
conceived  by  tracing  through  the  history  of  cost  modeling 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  defining  cost  related 
system  design  factors,  assessing  existing  cost  modeling 
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tools,  and  formulating  a  methodology  for  integrating  cost 
models  with  the  systems  engineering  tools  developed 
under  the  Engineering  of  Complex  Systems  Block 
Program. 

A  qualitative  cost  estimation  capability  will  enable 
system  engineers  to  perform  tradeoffs  while  synthesizing 
complex  engineering  systems.  The  fundamental  tradeoff 
between  development  cost,  long  term  life  cycle  cost,  time 
and  performance  is  the  primary  objective. 

Finally,  the  cost  modeling  research  that  led  to  the 
proposed  cost  modeling  approach  produced  an  extensive 
list  of  references.  Although  many  of  these  references  were 
not  explicitly  used  within  the  context  of  this  paper,  the 
full  list  is  included  for  the  reader’s  benefit. 
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Development  time  and  cost  of  real-time  applications  can  be  significantly  reduced  by  reusing  software  from 
previous  applications.  With  today ’s  systems,  however,  even  if  some  software  is  reused,  a  large  amount  of  new 
code  is  still  required  to  create  the  “glue"  which  integrates  modules  created  by  programmers  at  different 
sites.  A  new  software  engineering  paradigm,  called  “software  assembly,  is  the  process  of  developing  an 
application  simply  by  combining  software  modules  from  distributed  libraries,  without  the  need  to  write  nor 
automatically  generate  any  glue  code.  In  this  paper,  the  underlying  framework  to  support  software  assembly 
of  real-time  applications  is  presented.  The  primary  contribution  is  the  notion  of  port-based  objects,  which 
combine  object-based  design  with  the  port-automaton  theory,  in  order  to  model  and  develop  reconfigurable 
software  modules.  The  integration  of  these  modules  in  a  distributed  shared  memory  environment  is  possible 
through  the  use  of  a  global  state  variable  communication  mechanism.  Support  for  the  framework  has  been 
implemented  as  part  of  the  Chimera  Real-Time  Operating  System.  We  have  also  designed  a  hypermedia  user 
interface  called  Onika  which  allows  real-time  applications  to  be  assembled  graphically. 


1  Introduction 

Transfer  and  reuse  of  real-time  application  software  is  difficult  and  often  seemingly  impossible  due  to  the  incompati¬ 
bility  between  hardware  and  systems  software  at  different  sites.  This  has  meant  that  new  technology  developed  at  one 
site  must  be  reinvented  at  other  sites,  if  in  fact  it  can  be  incorporated  at  all.  Technology  transfer,  therefore,  has  been  a 
very  expensive  endeavor,  and  the  reuse  of  software  fi-om  previous  applications  has  been  virtually  non-existent. 

An  an  example,  consider  users  who  are  developing  a  real-time  application  and  may  need  new  software  algorithms  de¬ 
veloped  at  other  sites.  Currently,  users  may  go  to  the  library  or  search  through  the  network  for  keywords,  then  find  a 
book  or  journal  article  describing  the  mathematical  theory  or  computer  science  algorithm,  and  perhaps  also  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  original  implementation.  After  they  have  printed  a  copy  of  the  paper,  they  read  the  article  closely,  then  spend 
significant  time  writing,  testing,  and  debugging  code  to  implement  the  algorithm  on  their  own  system.  Once  that  is 
done,  they  write  more  code  to  integrate  the  new  algorithm  into  their  application,  and  perform  further  testing  and  de¬ 
bugging.  This  process  can  easily  take  days  or  weeks  of  the  person’s  time  for  each  algorithm  needed  for  their  applica¬ 
tion,  and  thus  take  many  months  to  complete  the  programming  of  an  entire  application. 


The  ultimate  application  programming  environment,  however,  would  allow  for  complete  software  reuse  and  the  ability 
to  quickly  transfer  technology  from  remote  sites.  There  would  exist  a  global  distributed  software  library  based  on  the 
information  super-highway,  similar  to  the  hypermedia  information  system  currently  available  on  the  World-Wide  Web. 
Users  who  need  the  algorithm  would  search  the  library  to  find  the  appropriate  book  or  article  as  is  done  today.  How¬ 
ever,  when  they  find  a  suitable  article,  they  not  only  get  the  theory  from  the  article,  but  they  can  also  follow  a  hyperlink 
to  a  reusable  software  module  created  by  the  authors,  with  the  algorithm  already  programmed,  fully  tested,  and  de¬ 
bugged.  With  an  action  as  simple  as  a  mouse-click,  that  software  algorithm  is  copied  into  the  user’s  personal  library, 
and  is  ready  to  be  used  in  their  application.  This  process  would  take  a  few  minutes  at  most.  The  user  could  then  assem¬ 
ble  their  software  application  by  putting  together  these  software  building-blocks  through  the  use  of  a  graphical  user 
interface.  Within  hours,  a  complete  application  could  be  assembled,  as  compared  to  the  months  that  it  would  take  to 
do  so  using  conventional  methods. 

We  propose  the  use  of  a  software  assembly  paradigm  to  obtain  the  programming  environment  described  above.  Soft¬ 
ware  assembly  is  the  process  of  synthesizing  an  application  without  writing  or  automatically  generating  any  new  glue 
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code.  Software  assembly  is  achieved  by  designing  the  underlying  software  as  dynamically  reconfigurable  modules.  A 
real-time  operating  system  (RTOS)  provides  the  services  required  to  automatically  integrate  these  modules  in  a  shared 
memory  distributed  environment. 

In  Section  2,  we  first  present  related  work  in  the  srcE  of  software  reuse.  In  Section  3  we  introduce  the  notion  of  port- 
based  objects,  which  combines  object-based  design  with  the  port-automaton  model,  and  which  forms  the  basis  of  de¬ 
veloping  reconfigurable  real-time  software  that  can  be  assembled.  In  Section  4  we  present  the  global  state  variable  ta¬ 
ble  mechanism,  which  we  have  designed  to  allow  for  the  automatic  integration  of  port-based  objects  in  a  distributed 
shared  memory  environment.  Access  to  the  global  software  database  and  assembly  of  the  reconfigurable  software 
modules  is  performed  through  a  graphical  user  interface,  as  described  in  Section  5.  Finally,  in  Section  6,  we  summarize 
our  work  on  software  assembly  for  quickly  developing  distributed  shared  memory  real-time  applications. 

2  Related  Work 

There  has  been  significant  research  in  the  area  of  software  reuse,  with  three  major  directions  emerging:  software  syn¬ 
thesis,  interface  adaptation,  and  object-based  design. 

Software  synthesis,  also  known  as  automatic  code  generation,  generally  employs  artificial  intelligence  techniques  such 
as  knowledge  bases  [1]  [3]  [18]  and  expert  systems  [11]  [16]  to  generate  the  “glue”  code  for  automatically  integrating 
reusable  modules.  As  input,  they  receive  information  about  the  software  modules,  the  interface  specifications  and  the 
target  application,  and  as  output  produce  code  using  both  formal  computation  and  heuristics.  For  a  truly  generic  frame¬ 
work,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  the  integration  of  software  be  based  on  the  interfaces  alone,  and  not  on  the  semantics 
of  the  modules  or  application,  as  the  latter  results  in  the  need  for  large  knowledge  bases.  Furthermore,  software  syn¬ 
thesis  only  allows  for  statically  configuring  an  application,  and  usually  does  not  support  dynamic  reconfiguration. 

Interface  adaptation  involves  modifying  the  interfaces  of  software  modules  based  on  the  other  software  modules  with 
which  they  must  communicate  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  software  integration.  In  these  systems,  an  interface  spec¬ 
ification  language  is  used  to  provide  a  general  wrapper  interface  and  to  allow  meaningful  data  to  be  interchanged  be¬ 
tween  the  modules  [10]  [12]  [14].  This  method  has  led  to  the  notion  of  a  software  bus,  where  an  underlying  server  or 
transport  mechanism  adapts  to  the  software  module,  rather  than  having  the  software  modules  adapt  to  the  transport 
mechanism  [4]  [15].  None  of  these  methods  have  been  adapted  to  real-time  systems,  and  there  are  no  clear  extensions 
which  would  ensure  that  interface  adaptation  and  communication  between  modules  can  be  performed  in  real-time. 

Object-based  design  addresses  the  root  of  the  problem  of  software  reuse  by  defining  specifications  for  software  module 
interfaces  from  the  outset.  An  object  is  a  software  entity  which  encapsulates  data  and  provides  methods  as  the  only 
access  to  that  data  [6].  Wegner  distinguishes  between  two  types  of  object  design  methodologies:  object-based 
design  (OBD)  and  object-oriented  design  (OOD)  [25].  Whereas  OBD  only  defines  the  encapsulation  of  data  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  that  data,  OOD  is  an  extension  which  also  defines  the  interrelation  and  interaction  between  objects.  The  inter¬ 
relation  of  objects  in  OOD  is  defined  through  inheritance  using  the  notions  of  classes,  superclasses,  and  meta¬ 
classes  [25].  An  object-oriented  programming  language  generally  performs  runtime  dynamic  binding  to  support  this 
inheritance,  and  objects  of  different  classes  communicate  with  each  other  through  messages,  where  the  message  in¬ 
vokes  the  method  of  another  object.  Such  dynamic  binding  and  message  passing  creates  unpredictable  execution  de¬ 
lays,  especially  in  a  distributed  environment,  and  as  a  result  is  not  suitable  for  the  design  of  real-time  systems  [5]. 

The  Chaos  Real-Ume  Operating  System  [17]  was  designed  to  use  object-oriented  design  with  real-time  systems.  Cha¬ 
os  addresses  the  the  dynamic  binding  issue  by  performing  static  binding  during  the  compilation  and  linking  stages, 
thus  allowing  for  predictable  execution  of  the  real-time  application.  Although  object-oriented  design  is  suitable  for  dy¬ 
namically  reconfigurable  systems,  the  use  of  static  binding  for  a  real-time  application  eliminates  that  capability,  and 
results  in  a  system  that  is  only  statically  configurable.  The  Chaos  system  addresses  the  real-time  message  passing  issue 
by  creating  a  variety  of  specialized  messages  which  are  tailored  to  the  target  application.  As  stated  in  [5]  this,  to  some 
extent,  ruins  the  object  model’s  uniformity,  and  thus  partially  defeats  the  purpose  of  using  the  object-oriented  method¬ 
ology  for  developing  real-time  systems. 

We  have  t^en  an  alternate  approach  which  avoids  the  real-time  problems  associated  with  object-oriented  design, 
while  mmntaimng  the  advantages  of  using  objects  for  software  reusability  and  reconfigurability.  As  described  in  the 
next  section,  we  combine  the  advantages  of  object-based  design  with  the  port-automaton  computational  model  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  required  real-time  predictability. 
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3  Port-Based  Objects 

We  combine  the  use  of  objects  with  the  port-automaton  formal  computation  model  [24]  for  interaction  between  the 
objects,  instead  of  classifying  objects  by  their  inheritance  or  by  their  interrelation  through  messages.  A  port-automaton 
is  a  model  of  a  concurrent  process,  where  an  output  response  is  computed  as  a  function  of  an  input  response.  The  au¬ 
tomaton  executes  asynchronously  and  independently,  and  whenever  input  is  needed,  the  most  recent  data  available  is 
obtained.  The  automaton  may  have  internal  states;  however  all  communication  with  other  concurrent  processes  are 
through  the  ports.  The  port-automaton  theory  was  first  applied  to  robotics  by  Lyons  and  Arbib  [13],  who  constructed 
a  special  model  of  computation  based  on  it,  which  was  called  Robot  Schemas.  The  schema  used  the  port-automaton 
theory  to  formalize  the  key  computational  characteristics  of  robot  programming  into  a  single  mathematical  model.  Ar¬ 
bib  and  Ehrig  extended  the  work  on  robot  schemas  for  algebraically  specifying  modular  software  for  distributed  sys¬ 
tems  by  using  port  specifications  to  link  modules  [2].  The  specification  presented  requires  that  there  be  exactly  one 
input  for  every  output  link,  and  vice  versa.  The  specification  does  not  include  any  notions  of  objects  in  order  to  obtain 
reusability  of  the  modules  and  reconfigurability  of  a  task  set,  and  there  is  no  implementation  presented  that  can  map 
their  specification  into  an  actual  system. 

In  our  research,  these  port  specifications  have  been  combined  with  object-based  design  in  order  to  create  the  port-based 
object  model  of  a  reconfigurable  software  module  [19].  A  port-based  object  is  defined  as  an  object,  with  various  ports 
for  real-time  communication.  As  with  any  standard  object  [6],  each  module  has  a  state  and  is  characterized  by  its  meth¬ 
ods.  The  internals  of  the  object  are  hidden  from  other  objects.  Only  the  ports  of  an  object  are  visible  to  other  objects. 
A  simplified  model  of  a  port-based  object  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  Each  module  has  zero  or  more  input  ports,  zero  or 
more  output  ports,  and  may  have  any  number  of  resource  ports.  Input  and  output  ports  are  used  for  communication 
between  tasks  in  the  same  subsystem,  while  resource  ports  are  used  for  communication  external  to  the  subsystem,  such 
as  with  the  physical  environment,  other  subsystems,  or  a  user  interface. 

A  link  between  two  objects  is  created  by  connecting  an  output  port  of  one  module  to  a  corresponding  input  port  of 
another  module.  We  extend  the  port  specifications  as  compared  to  that  presented  with  the  port-automaton  theory  so 
that  an  input  port  can  be  spanned  into  multiple  outputs  and  outputs  can  be  joined  into  a  single  input.  In  addition,  oper¬ 
ating  system  services  are  provided  such  that  the  communication  through  these  ports  can  be  performed  in  real-time  and 
port-based  objects  can  be  reconfigured  dynamically  (see  Section  4).  A  single  output  may  be  used  as  input  by  multiple 
tasks.  In  our  diagrams,  we  represent  such  fanning  of  the  output  with  just  a  dot  at  the  intersection  between  two  links,  as 
shown  in  Figure  2.  In  that  example,  both  modules  A  and  B  require  the  same  input  p,  and  therefore  the  module  C  fans 
the  single  output  p  into  two  identical  outputs,  one  for  each  A  and  B. 

If  two  modules  have  the  same  output  ports,  then  a  join  connector  is  required  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  potentially 
conflicting  data,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  A  join  connector  is  a  special  object  which  takes  two  or  more  conflicting  inputs, 
and  produces  a  single  non-conflicting  output  based  on  some  kind  of  combining  operation,  such  as  a  weighted  average. 
In  this  example  modules  A  and  B  are  both  generating  a  common  output  p.  In  order  for  any  other  module  to  use  p  as  an 
input,  it  must  only  connect  to  a  single  output  p.  The  user  can  modify  the  output  ports  of  modules  with  conflicting  out- 
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Figure  1:  Simplified  model  of  a  port-based  object 


Figure  2:  Fanning  an  output  into  multiple  inputs 


Figure  3:  Joining  multiple  outputs  into  a  single  input 
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puts  using  the  aliasing  features  provided  by  the  RTOS  and  graphical  user  interface,  such  that  they  are  two  separate, 
intermediate  variables.  In  our  example,  the  output  of  module  A  becomes  p\  and  the  output  of  module  B  becomes  p”.' 
The  join  connector  takes  p '  and  p"  zs  inputs,  and  produces  a  single  unambiguous  output  p. 

A  task  is  not  required  to  have  both  input  and  output  ports.  Sensory-input  modules,  for  example,  only  have  output  ports 
as  their  input  is  received  from  the  environment  through  the  resource  ports.  Similarly  actuators  generally  only  have  in¬ 
put  ports,  and  their  output  is  transferred  to  the  physical  world  through  the  resource  ports.  Other  tasks  may  generate 
data  internally  or  receive  data  from  an  external  subsystem  (e.g.  trajectory  generator  and  vision  subsystem  interface) , 
or  just  gather  data  (e.g.  data  logger  and  graphical  display  interface)  and  hence  not  have  input  or  output  ports. 

3.1  Configuration  Verification 

A  task  set  is  formed  by  selecting  multiple  objects  which  together  form  either  an  open-loop  or  closed-loop  system.  Each 
object  executes  as  a  separate  task  on  one  of  the  RTPUs  in  the  real-time  environment.  An  example  of  a  fairly  simple 
task  set  is  the  PID  joint  control  of  a  robot,  as  shown  in  Figure  4.  It  uses  three  modules:  the  joint  position  trajectory 
generator,  the  PID  joint  position  controller,  and  the  torque-mode  robot  interface. 

A  legal  configuration  exists  when  there  is  exactly  one  output  port  for  every  input  port  in  the  task  set,  and  that  there  are 
no  two  modules  which  produce  the  same  output. 

The  correctness  of  a  configuration  can  be  verified  analytically  using  set  equations,  where  the  elements  of  the  sets  are 
the  state  variables.  A  configuration  is  legal  only  if 

=  0  .  for  all  i,y  such  that  1  <  1,7  <  k  A  (1) 

and 

*  k 

((U  X.)  Q  (Kj  Yj) )  (2) 

7=1  7=1 

where  Xj  is  a  set  representing  the  input  variables  of  module 7,  Yj  is  a  set  representing  the  output  variables  of  module 7, 
and  k  is  the  number  of  modules  in  the  configuration. 

3.2  Internal  Structure 

A  port-based  object  contains  several  special  methods  which  are  called  by  the  operating  system  in  response  to  various 
signals.  The  methods  allow  for  separate  creation  and  activation  of  the  software  modules,  periodic  cycling  or  aperiodic 
handling  of  events,  and  error  handling  and  recovery.  Details  of  the  internal  structure  of  a  port-based  object,  as  well  as 
C-language  interface  specifications  and  templates  for  developing  software  using  the  port-based  object  model,  are  given 
in  [19].  Reconfigurable  software  modules  created  using  the  specifications  can  then  be  used  in  any  application  that 
makes  use  of  the  software  assembly  paradigm  described  in  this  paper. 

4  Control  Module  Integration 

In  order  to  support  our  abstraction  of  port-based  objects,  a  real-time  mechanism  which  allows  for  the  multi-threaded 
cominunication  of  multiple  tasks  in  a  multiprocessor  system  is  required.  In  addition,  the  communication  mechanism 
must  be  flexible  for  adding  and  deleting  communication  channels  as  the  task  set  may  be  dynamically  changing.  The 
overhead  of  the  mechanism  must  also  be  low,  so  as  to  not  dominate  usage  of  the  CPU. 

To  address  this  problem,  we  have  designed  a  state  variable  table  mechanism  (which  we  abbreviate  as  SVAR)  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  real-time  intertask  communication  of  a  task  set  in  a  distributed  shared  memory  environment  [21].  The  com- 
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Figure  4:  Example  of  PID  joint  control. 
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munication  mechanism  is  based  on  the  combined  use  of  global  shared  memory  and  local  memory  for  the  exchange  of 
data  between  modules,  as  shown  in  Figure  5.  Every  input  port  and  output  port  is  a  state  variable.  A  global  state  variable 
table  is  stored  in  the  shared  memory.  The  variables  in  this  table  are  a  union  of  the  input  port  and  output  port  variables 
of  all  the  modules  that  can  be  configured  into  the  system.  Tasks  corresponding  to  each  control  module  cannot  access 
this  table  directly.  Instead,  every  task  has  its  own  local  copy  of  the  table,  called  the  local  state  variable  table.  Only  the 
variables  used  by  the  task  are  kept  up-to-date  in  the  local  table.  Since  each  task  has  its  own  copy  of  the  local  table, 
mutually  exclusive  access  is  not  required.  At  the  beginning  of  every  cycle  of  a  task,  the  variables  which  are  input  ports 
are  transferred  into  the  local  table  from  the  global  table.  At  the  end  of  the  task’s  cycle,  variables  which  are  output  ports 
are  copied  from  the  local  table  into  the  global  table.  This  design  ensures  that  data  is  always  transferred  as  a  complete 
set,  since  the  global  table  is  locked  whenever  data  is  transferred  between  global  and  local  tables. 

By  using  global  state  variables,  tasks  can  be  developed  independent  of  the  target  application,  as  the  only  requirement 
is  that  the  input  constants  and  variables  required  by  that  task  are  produced  by  some  other  task.  The  underlying  operat¬ 
ing  system  mechanisms  take  care  of  all  of  the  synchronization  and  setting  up  the  communication  paths  to  ensure  that 
the  data  is  at  the  correct  place  when  it  is  required.  Furthermore,  tasks  can  be  dynamically  reconfigured,  as  a  new  task 
being  swapped  into  the  system  immediately  has  access  to  the  constants  and  variables  which  were  used  by  the  task  being 
swapped  out  of  the  system. 

The  global  state  variable  table  mechanism  and  other  support  for  integrating  port-based  objects  have  been  implemented 
in  the  Chimera  RTOS  [20]  [23];  analysis  of  the  mechanism  and  performance  benchmarks  are  given  in  [19]. 

5  Software  Assembly  through  Graphical  User  Interfaces 

Software  assembly  of  reconfigurable  software  modules  is  performed  by  the  user  through  a  hypermedia  user  interface 
which  we  call  Onika  [7].  In  this  section,  we  give  a  brief  overview  of  Onika.  The  reader  who  wishes  more  in-depth  in¬ 
formation  should  refer  to  [9]. 

Onika  is  a  visual  programming  environment  developed  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University.  It  allows  the  user  to  directly 
control  and  manipulate  tasks  as  implemented  in  the  Chimera  RTOS.  The  port-based  objects  are  stored  in  software  li¬ 
braries  which  may  be  either  remote  or  local.  When  Onika  is  launched,  it  searches  user  preferences  for  hyperlink  an¬ 
chors  to  software  libraries.  Modules  from  remote  libraries  are  downloaded  and  automatically  linked  with  the  local 
modules  into  a  Chimera  executable  as  needed.  An  iconic  hyperlink  is  generated  on-the-fly  for  each  task,  and  is  dis¬ 
played  to  the  user  within  a  library  window.  The  user  can  retrieve  a  variety  of  information  about  any  given  task  by  click¬ 
ing  on  its  icon,  and  can  also  modify  the  modules  through  this  hyperlink  (if  allowable).  The  icon  is  displayed  as  a  port- 
based  object,  showing  its  input  and  output  ports  clearly,  as  well  as  its  current  status,  its  name,  and  its  frequency. 

Onika  links  with  Chimera  via  a  network,  using  two  sockets.  One  socket  is  for  bi-directional  synchronous  communica¬ 
tion,  and  is  used  to  issue  commands  and  receive  acknowledgments  and  data  from  Chimera.  The  other  socket  is  unidi¬ 
rectional  and  used  by  Chimera  to  send  signals  to  Onika,  including  error  signals  and  special  user-defined  signals  such 
as  “job  completed”. 

The  user  creates  configurations  (also  called  70^5’  in  Onika)  by  placing  icons  from  the  library  onto  a  job  canvas.  Onika 
sends  a  command  to  Chimera  to  spawn  a  new  task  for  each  icon  placed  onto  the  canvas.  The  tasks  automatically  inter- 


Figure  5:  Structure  of  state  variable  table  mechanism  for  control  module  integration 
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connect  graphically  with  those  which  share  common  data  ports  already  placed  into  the  configuration,  and  represent  a 
direct  mapping  to  the  global  state  variable  table  communication  channels  that  exist  in  the  real-time  environment.  The 
configurations  are  thus  assembled  graphically,  and  can  be  saved  for  later  recall.  The  individual  tasks  can  be  turned  on 
and  off  with  simple  mouse-clicks,  and  killed  by  selecting  and  deleting  their  icons.  Certain  task  parameters  can  be 
changed  easily,  such  as  frequency,  configuration  constants,  and  aliases  applied  to  I/O  ports  which  do  not  match  the 
local  naming  conventions.  A  status  window  gives  more  detailed  information  on  the  current  status  of  real-time  tasks 
and  values  of  state  variables. 

Assuming  that  configurations  have  been  previously  saved,  reconfiguration  into  a  new  job  from  the  current  job  can  be 
achieved  within  Onika  with  a  simple  mouse-click.  The  user  specifies  the  configuration  which  should  be  loaded  from  a 
file  navigator.  The  saved  configuration  contains  hyperlinks  to  the  various  modules  it  needs.  Onika  reads  these  in,  and 
compares  the  links  of  the  two  configurations.  It  then  constructs  the  sequence  of  events  necessary  to  dynamically  re¬ 
configure  from  the  current  job  to  the  next.  These  instructions  are  sent  to  Chimera  in  the  form  of  command  packets,  and 
the  real-time  operating  system  reconfigures  to  the  new  job.  Onika  checks  Chimera’s  reply  to  determine  if  the  configu¬ 
ration  was  successful,  and  updates  the  job  canvas  and  the  status  information  to  reflect  the  current  configuration. 

Figure  6  shows  an  example  of  an  Onika  job  canvas.  Each  icon  represents  a  port-based  object.  Shaded  icons  have  been 
created  and  activated,  while  white  icons  are  created  but  not  activated. 

"nie  programmer  can  create  a  pictorial  iconic  hyperlink  to  a  configuration,  which  can  then  be  stored  in  a  higher-level 
library  called  a  job  dictionary.  If  the  job  requires  some  user  input  for  execution  (such  as  the  desired  endpoint  in  a  joint 
motion  job),  this  information  can  be  pre-saved  in  a  user  I/O  object,  which  is  also  assigned  a  pictorial  icon  and  stored 
m  the  dictionary.  Both  jobs  and  objects  can  be  viewed  or  edited  by  clicking  on  these  pictorial  anchors.  Syntax  and 
semantics  are  made  apparent  by  the  color  and  shape  of  each  icon’s  edges.  Jobs  and  objects  are  arranged  sequentially, 
fitting  together  like  puzzle  pieces,  in  order  to  form  an  application,  as  shown  in  Figure  7.  When  executed,  Onika  uses 
dynamic  reconfiguration  to  traverse  the  application.  A  job  which  is  finished  (e.g.  the  trajectory  endpoint  has  been 
reached)  sends  a  signal  to  Onika,  which  then  proceeds  to  the  next  job  in  the  sequence. 

Onika  and  Chimera  have  been  used  several  times  to  transfer  technology  and  control  multisensor  systems  during  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  a  virtual  laboratory  to  top-level  administrators  and  scientists  at  Sandia  National  Laboratories.  Details  of 
using  software  assembly  for  virtual  laboratories  can  be  found  in  [8]. 

6  Summary 

In  this  paper  we  introduce  the  notion  of  software  assembly  for  real-time  applications  which  are  implemented  in  a  dis¬ 
tributed  shared  memory  environment.  The  primary  contribution  is  the  notion  of  port-based  objects,  which  combine  ob¬ 
ject-based  design  with  the  port-automaton  theory,  in  order  to  model  and  develop  reconfigurable  software  modules.  The 
real-time  communication  between  port-based  objects  is  performed  through  a  global  state  variable  mechanism  that  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  Chimera  Real-Time  Operating  System.  Software  assembly  and  control  of  multi-sensor  sys¬ 
tems  is  performed  by  the  user  through  a  graphical  user  interface  which  we  call  Onika.  Onika  has  been  used  to  transfer 
technology  in  a  virtual  laboratory  environment. 


Figure  6:  An  example  of  a  configuration  of  tasks 
assembled  within  Onika’s  job  canvas 
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Figure  7:  An  example  of  an  Onika  job  dictionary 
(above)  and  application  workspace. 
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Abstract 

The  Navy  needs  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
command  and  control  systems.  Cost  is  cMven  by  many  factors  including  the  use  of  special 
miiquc  military  hardware  which  is  expensive  to  maintain  as  well  as  procure. 
Additionally,  the  replacement  of  the  hardware  as  it  becomes  obsolete  usually  requires  the 
costly  development  of  new  software  for  each  new  generation  of  hardware. 

In  order  to  reduce  costs,  command  and  control  systems  are  being  implemented 
with  more  and  more  Open  System  Architecture  (OSA)  and  Commercial  Off-The-Shelf 
(COTS)  components.  This  paper  describes  an  approach  to  cost  effectively  mitigate  risks 
associated  with  the  use  of  OSA  and  COTS  products  in  command  and  control  systems.  The 
approach  is  to  demonstrate  tactical  capabilities  that  have  been  implemented  using 
OS  A/COTS  components  in  a  series  of  industry/government  demonstrations.  The 
demonstrations  are  experiments  that  test  approaches  proposed  by  industry  and  government. 
The  experience  gained  through  this  process  can  be  used  to  specify,  evaluate,  and  test  OSA 
components  and  to  reduce  the  risk  associated  with  the  introduction  of  OSA  and  COTS 
components  in  command  and  control  systems. 

The  NSSN  (New,  Ship,  Submarine,  Nuclear)  program  is  evaluating  the 
application  of  OSA  and  COTS  technology  to  submarine  command  and  control  systems 
using  the  approach  described  above.  The  results  of  the  first  demonstration  and  the  plans 
for  the  second  demonstration  are  summarized. 

Introduction 

Previously,  new  command  and  control  systems  were  developed  using  custom 
components  specified  and  built  to  stringent  militaty  standards  to  meet  shock,  vibration, 
noise  and  environmental  requirements  as  well  as  increasing  performance  requirements. 
The  Navy  can  no  longer  afford  to  develop  special  purpose  hardware  and  software  as  the 
first  choice. 

MIL-STD-2036  mandates  the  use  of  Non-Development  Items  (NDI)  (Bold 
items  are  defined  in  a  glossary  at  the  end  of  this  paper)  over  the  development  of  new 
components.  NDI  includes  previously  developed  militarized  hardware,  ruggedized 
Commercial  Off-The-Shelf  (COTS),  modified  COTS  and  COTS  components  that 
provide  the  appropriate  reliability  and  operational  availability  required  for  command 
and  control  system  missions.  Program  managers  decide  whether  NDI  is  capable  of 
meeting  system  requirements.  This  change  in  philosophy  opens  the  options  available  to 
developers  and  program  managers. 

The  submarine  community  is  developing  approaches  to  take  advantage  of  these  new 
options^.  It  is  certain  that  the  command  and  control  system  will  have  to  evolve.  The 
decisions  of  how  to  evolve  the  system  are  complex  and  careful  analysis  is  required.  A 
term  end  goal  is  needed  to  steer  these  decisions  toward  a  cost  effective,  maintainable 
system  The  end  goal  system  is  envisioned  to  be  based  on  a  mixture  of  military  hardware, 
ruggedized  COTS  and  COTS  equipment  that  conforms  to  Open  System  Architecture 
(OSA)  interface  standards  so  that  the  hardware  is  easily  replaceable  over  the  systems  life 
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cycle.  The  most  important  characteristics  of  the  end  goal  architecture  are  the  portability  of 
tactical  applications  and  the  interoperability  of  various  subsystems. 

The  NSSN  program  is  investigating  options  for  introducing  OSA  based 
components  into  the  NSSN  command  and  control  system.  Industry  initiatives  are  driving 
the  efforts  to  investigate  the  suitability  of  OSA  /COTS  based  systems  to  meet  tactical 
requirements.  The  issues  to  be  addressed  include  real  time  performance,  interoperability, 
software  portability,  reuse  of  tactical  software,  compatibility  of  OSA  interfaces  to  existing 
military  systems,  ability  to  meet  tactical  processing  and  communication  requirements  and 
reliability  and  availabihty  characteristics. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  problems  associated  with  the  eventual  evolution  of  the 
command  and  control  system,  available  military  components  are  used  as  a  demonstration 
baseline.  The  demonstration  baseline  is  evolved  to  meet  new  requirements  and  replace 
obsolete  equipment  by  reuse,  reengineering  or  reimplementation.  The  cost,  level  of 
effort,  performance  and  other  metrics  are  observed  in  order  to  understand  new  problems 
and  avoid  them  in  the  actual  NSSN  development. 


Open  System  Architectures  and  Submarine  Systems 

Open  Systems  Architectures  are  an  important  part  of  the  new  DOD  acquisition 
strategy.  The  approach  proposed  is  based  on  the  incorporation  of  NDI  and  COTS  to 
provide  an  Open  System  Architecture^.  The  migration  path  toward  an  Open  System  must 
be  based  on  cost  effective  strategies  that  provide  the  required  mission  capabilities  during 
the  transition. 

In  the  past  the  maintenance  of  hardware  has  been  stressed  because  it  was  the  most 
expensive  component.  Software  was  custom  built  to  fit  on  the  scarce  hardware  resources. 
As  hardware  has  decreased  in  cost  and  software  has  greatly  increased  in  size,  cost  and 
complexity,  the  situation  has  reversed.  To  save  money,  the  software  applications  must  be 
reused  while  the  hardware  is  replaced  periodically.  Software  that  complies  to  Open 
System  Standard  interfaces  retains  value  because  it  will  be  compatible  with  future  hardware 
technologies  that  may  be  used. 

The  new  approaches  required  for  synthesizing  submarine  command  and  control 
system  architectures  closely  match  the  objectives  of  the  Next  Generation  Computer 
Resources  (NGCR)  program.  The  NGCR  program  objectives  include  increased  Weapons 
Systems  operational  readiness  and  interoperability,  rapid  adaptation  to  changing  threats, 
competitive  product  development  and  system  upgrades,  incorporation  of  affordable  and 
current  technology,  and  increased  program  management  flexibility^.  This  program 
includes  plans  to  establish  interface  standards  for  backplanes  (FUTUREBUS+), 
Communications  networks  (SAFENET),  Operating  Systems  (POSIX),  Graphics 
Language/Interfaces,  Database  Management  Systems  and  High  Speed  Data  Transfer 
Network  (HSDTN^  Some  of  these  interface  standards  are  in  place  and  others  will  be 
available  in  the  future.  The  NGCR  program  builds  on  current  trends  and  standards  used  in 
the  commercial  market.  The  Open  System  Architecture  approach  is  being  employed  to  an 
increasing  level  in  the  commercial  market.  The  concept  is  to  employ  non-proprietary 
standards  to  allow  system  integration  based  on  multi-vendor  components.  These 
components  must  comply  with  the  same  standards  for  interfaces.  Naval  Undersea  Warfare 
Center  (NUWC)  is  incorporating  these  standards  in  policies  and  guidance  for  using  OSA 
components  within  the  NSSN  program  as  part  of  the  NSSN  Functional  Requirements 
Document. 
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OSA  Demonstration  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  OSA  demonstrations  are  to  learn  how  to  specify,  evaluate  and  test 
tactical  implementations  based  on  OSA  and  COTS  components  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
introducing  OSA  components  into  command  and  control  systems.  It  is  also  very -important 
to  demonstrate  the  cost  effectiveness  of  evolution  of  the  current  custom  built  military 
components  to  OSA  and  COTS  based  implementations. 

Cost  effectiveness  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  to  save  money  by  retaining 
application  software  while  replacing  obsolete  hardware.  Portability  of  applications  is  the 
inexpensive  re-hosting  of  software  from  one  computer  (presumably  obsolete)  to  another 
(presumably  more  powerful  and  less  expensive).  Interoperability  is  the  cost  effective 
integration  of  software  and  hardware  components  to  work  as  a  system.  These  capabilities 
are  essential  to  realize  savings. 

In  the  past,  computer  performance  issues  have  caused  cost  and  schedule  overruns. 
Computer  performance  models  are  capable  of  estimating  the  computer  performance  of 
processing  elements,  networks  and  systems^.  An  objective  of  OSA  demonstrations  is 
to  understand  and  develop  capabilities  to  predict  computer  performance  of  OSA 
components  in  order  to  evaluate  design  options,  identify  risks,  and  develop  test  criteria. 

Evolution  through  Reuse,  Reengineering  and  Replacement 

As  previously  stated  cost  constraints  are  driving  designs  for  new  systems  toward  a 
synthesis  approach  based  on  NDI.  The  approaches  to  synthesis  are  the  adaptation  of 
existing  NDI  components  as  a  system  baseline  and  the  evolution  of  that  system  toward  a 
high  performance  low  maintenance  Open  System.  The  evolution  process  takes  three 
approaches;  reuse,  reengineering  and  reimplementation. 

Open  System  Architecture  Demonstrations 

The  proponents  of  OSA  technologies  have  promised  a  means  of  cost  effectively 
evolving  systems  toward  modern,  powerful  and  less  expensive  implementations  over  the 
system's  life  cycle.  The  OSA  promises  include:  a)  portability  of  application  softw^e, 
b)  interoperability  of  components  from  various  vendors  that  conform  to  the  same  interface 
standards,  c)  upgrade  paths  based  on  future  high  performance  components,  and  d)  low  cost 
components  that  will  be  available  in  the  market  place. 

The  Navy  is  attempting  to  evaluate  these  promises  and  determine  how  to  specify 
systems,  evaluate  designs,  and  test  implementations  based  on  OSA  components  through 
the  OSA  Demonstration  process  for  the  NSSN  program.  During  Phase  I,  several  industry 
and  Navy  participants  supported  these  efforts  by  providing  technical  support  and 
providing  a  demonstration  item. 


NSSN  OSA  Demonstration 

The  NSSN  OSA  demonstration  was  proposed  during  early  FY93.  The  major 
submarine  command  and  control  system  vendors  were  briefed  and  solicited  for  proposals. 
Several  small  multi-year  Broad  Agency  Announcement  (BAA)  contracts  were  aw^ded  to 
submarine  command  and  control  system  industry  vendors.  NUWC  provides  coordination, 
testing,  and  reporting. 
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Phase  I  Summary  of  Results 

The  Phase  I  demonstrations  ^35  successfully  conducted  in  Septernber  of  1993  at 
NUWC  Division  Newport,  RI.  An  overview  of  the  Phase  I  demonstration  is  provided 
here.  Figure  (1)  shows  the  Phase  I  OS  A  configuration. 


Periscope/SIM 


PARAMAX  PARAMAX 


MMC  Software 
Re-Use  Demo 
Sun  Workstation 


Figure(l)  Phase  I  OS  A  Configuration 


IBM  Federal  System  Division  (FSD)  demonstrated  reimplementation  of  Towed 
Array  processing  using  OSA  and  COTS  components.  The  software  was  ported  between 
various  platforms  and  the  level  of  effort  required  was  quantified.  Performance  measures  of 
processing  and  communications  were  made.  In  general,  the  OSA  component  met  tactical 
display  rates  and  portability  seemed  to  be  cost  effective. 

NUWC  provided  a  demonstration  of  a  OSA  and  COTS  based  towed  array 
processing  The  NUWC  demonstration  used  sensor  data  generated  by  the  IBM  FSD 
demonstration  through  an  FDDI  interface.  NUWC  also  provided  support  for  perfomance 
measurements  during  Phase  I.  These  measurements  were  used  to  construct  a  model  of  the 
IBM  FSD  demonstration.  This  model  will  be  used  to  predict  performance  of  the  Phase  II 
demonstration. 

Martin  Marietta  Corporation  (MMC)  demonstrated  the  reuse  of  tactic^  Ada  code 
ported  from  tactical  processors  to  an  OSA  platform.  A  tactical  database  application  with 
Lpport  software  was  ported  using  a  software  shell  to  convert  tactical  operating  system 
calls  to  POSIX  compliant  calls.  A  previously  developed  critical  item  test  was  executed  on 
the  OSA/COTS  platform.  The  functionality  of  the  software  was  demonstrated  and 
compared  to  tactical  test  results.  The  ported  software  provided  the  same  functionality  but 
the  performance  was  below  expectations  due  to  the  lack  of  a  multi-threaded  operating 
system.  The  operating  system  used  in  the  MMC  demonstration  did  not  allow  for  the 
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concurrent  execution  of  Ada  tasks.  MMC  plans  to  use  a  multi-threaded  operating  system  in 
Phase  II. 

Unisys  demonstrated  the  initialization,  reconfiguration,  connection-less,  coimection 
oriented  and  multi-cast  capabilities  of  a  small  SAFENET  LAN.  The  synchronization  of 
time  and  the  communication  performance  and  latency  was  also  measured.  Unisys  also 
provided  an  interoperability  demonstration  of  a  command  control  center  using  military 
radio  receivers  connected  to  OS  A  components. 

Raytheon  Equipment  Division  Portsmouth,  RI  (REDP)  provided  a  demonstration 
of  reengineering  by  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  c^tat  conttol  database  function  from 
a  military  CPU  to  OS  A  based  workstations  using  an  FDDI  LAN. 

Phase  II  Plans 

The  plan  for  Phase  II  emphasizes  interoperability  between  subsysteim.  The 
industry  participants  are  continuing  and  expanding  the  Phase  I  investigations.  The  new 

the  plai  are  summarized  below.  Phase  II  expands  on  the  Phase  I  configuration  as 

shown  in  Figure  (2). 


Loral 

Librascope 
Reengineered 
Ada  Weapons 


Figure  (2)  Simplified  Phase  11 OSA  Demonstration  Configuration 

Loral  FSG  (formerly  IBM  FSD)  is  planning  to  concurrently  display  ta^^^ 
Spherical  Array  (SA)  data  (on  a  two  display  surface  reengineered  display)  other^A 
acoustics  display^  MMC  is  extending  their  demonstr^ion  to  provide  Wide  Ape^re  y 

fso!  N"n"c"tm  to  REDP  combat  control  across  an 

FDDI  LAN. 
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Unisys  and  NUWC  will  provide  a  demonstration  of  communication  with  external 
platforms  for  receiving  targeting  data  and  exchanging  tactical  communications.  Navigation 
and  real  time  distribution  will  be  investigated  with  NUWC  support. 

REDP  combat  control  demonstration  will  provide  interoperation  with  the.acoustics 
demonstrations  by  accepting  tracker  data.  REDP  will  also  except  targeting  data  from  the 
communications  demonstration.  Tracker  data  and  communications  data  will  be  used  to 
develop  targeting  solutions  that  will  be  sent  to  weapons  demonstrations. 

Loral  Librascope  is  reengineering  tactical  weapons  Ada  code  by  replacing  tactical 
operating  system  calls  with  OSA  POSDC  and  X  standard  interfaces.  The  modified  weapons 
software  will  accept  targeting  data  from  combat  control  and  simulate  weapon  firing. 

Issues 


The  issues  identified  through  the  OSA  process  from  the  perspective  of  the  Technical 
Direction  Agent  role  are  focused  on  how  to  specify,  evaluate  and  test  OSA  components. 

Although  COTS/OSA  components  offer  large  performance  gains  over  existing 
tactical  computers,  there  are  some  real  time  tactical  requirements  that  must  be  carefully 
evaluated.  The  tactical  requirements  of  concern  include  the  ability  to  quickly  start  up  or 
reconfigure  the  system  in  a  specific  operational  state.  In  addition,  tactical  applications 
require  real  time  operating  systems  services  and  deterministic  behavior.  There  are  new 
versions  and  extensions  of  the  existing  OSA  standards  that  address  these  issues.  They 
will  be  investigated  as  part  of  the  OSA  demonstration  process. 

The  Man  Machine  Interfaces  (MMI)  of  current  tactical  workstations  are  different 
from  available  OSA  and  COTS  components.  For  example,  some  tactical  workstations  use 
four  trackmarbles,  dedicated  displays  for  fixed  function  keys,  special  purpose  command 
action  entry  panels  and  finger  on  glass  input  devices.  The  issue  is  how  to  map  these  MMIs 
to  OSA  standard  Graphical  User  Interfaces  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  portable  to  the  next 
generation  of  OSA  workstations. 

Conclusion 

The  OSA  demonstration  approach  has  provided  a  testbed  for  studying  the  issues 
associated  with  specifying,  evaluating  and  testing  OSA  components  in  submarine  command 
pd  control  systems.  This  approach  allows  the  mitigation  of  risk  associated  with  the 
introduction  of  OSA/COTS  components.  The  effort  is  an  important  part  of  the  system 
engineering  process  for  the  synthesis  of  large  complex  systems  from  NDI  components. 
This  process  is  continuing  and  will  allow  the  Navy  to  better  specify,  evaluate  and  test 
submarine  command  and  control  systems  synthesized  from  existing  tactical  systems  and 
OSA/COTS  components. 
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DEFINITIONS  (From  Mil-STD-2136  unless  otherwise  specified) 

COTS-  Commercial  off  the  shelf.  Items  or  equipment  which  can  be  purchased  through 
commercial  retail  or  wholesale  distributors  as  is  (for  example,  equipment  that  is  available  as 
a  cataloged  item). 

Militarized:  Those  items  which  are  specified  and  manufactured  to  military  specifications 
and  shall  withstand  all  environmental  conditions  which  may  be  encountered  during  wartime 
service. 


Modified  COTS:  COTS  equipment  that  has  been  customized  to  meet  functional 
requirements.  COTS  equipment  performance  includes  modified  COTS  items  unlep 
otherwise  indicated.  Ruggedized  is  COTS  or  modified  COTS  equipment  that  is  modified  to 
meet  specified  service  requirements. 


NDI:  Non  developmental  item.  NDI  equipment  can  be  COTS,  ruggedized  or  militarized. 
NDI  shall  be  defined  as  any  of  the  following: 

(a)  Item  of  supply  that  is  available  in  the  commercial  marketplace. 

(b)  Previously  developed  item  of  supply  that  is  in  use  by  a  department  of  agency  of 
the  United  States,  a  state  or  local  Government,  or  a  foreign  Government  with  which 
the  United  States  has  a  mutual  defense  cooperation  agreements. 

(c)  Item  described  above  that  requires  only  minor  modification  to  meet  the 
procuring  agency's  requirements. 

(d)  Item  currently  being  produced  that  does  not  meet  the  above  requirements  solely 
because  it  is  not  yet  in  use,  or  not  yet  available  in  the  eommercial  marketplace 
(Section  907  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Improvement  Act  of  1986). 
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Operational  Availability:  The  expected  percentage  of  time  that  a  weapon  system  or 
individual  equipment  will  be  ready  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  an  operating  environment 
when  called  for  at  any  random  point  in  time. 

OSA:  Open  systems  architecture.  OSA  shall  be  defined  as  design  approach -whereby 
hardware/software  are  designed  to  non-proprietary  standards  to  allow  the  interfacing  of 
components  and  systems  manufactured  by  multiple  vendors. 

R^ngineering:  The  examination  and  alteration  of  an  existing  subject  system  to  reconstitute 
it  in  a  new  form.  The  process  encompasses  a  combination  of  such  as  reverse  engineering, 
restructuring,  re-documentation,  forward  engineering  and  re-targeting.  (Draft  Mil- 
Handbook  on  Reengineering) 

Reimplementation:  The  removal  of  an  obsolete  or  inadequate  component  and  replacement 
with  new  components.  New  components  should  be  based  on  OSA  and  COTS 
technologies  if  they  meet  mission  requirements.  As  a  last  resort  custom  built  military 
hardware  is  used.(author's  definition) . 

Reuse:  The  incorporation  of  existing  specifications,  documentation,  designs,  code,  and 
tests  for  software  and  hardware  components,  (author  definition) 

Ruggedized:  COTS  or  modified  COTS  equipment  that  is  modified  to  meet  specified  service 
requirements.  Modified  COTS  involves  modifications  to  meet  functional  requirements; 
Ruggedized  incorporates  modifications  to  meet  service  requirements.  This  may  be  in  the 
foim  of  added  parts,  such  as  shields  and  shock  mounts,  power  conditioners,  and  so  forth, 
or  in  the  form  of  direct  modification  to  COTS  equipment. 
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A  Visual  Platform  for  the  Synthesis  of  Complex  Systems 


Michael  Gorlick’*' 


Abstract 

Visual  programming  research  has  largely  focused  on 
the  issues  of  visual  programming-in-th e-small.  How¬ 
ever,  entirely  different  concerns  arise  when  one  is 
programming-in-the-large.  We  present  a  visual  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  environment,  based  on  weaves,  that 
allows  users  to  construct  visually  programs  consist¬ 
ing  of  hierarchically  organized  networks  of  components 
that  process  streams  of  arbitrary  objects.  We  discuss 
the  problems  that  occur  when  trying  to  construct  com¬ 
plex  systems  consisting  of  thousands  of  interconnected 
components,  examine  how  this  environment  deals  with 
some  of  the  problems  specific  to  visual  programming- 
in-the-large,  and  show  why  our  initial  solutions  failed 
to  scale  successfully.  Finally,  we  argue  that  a  single  vi¬ 
sual  mechanism  called  “zooming”  addresses  these  scal¬ 
ing  problems  and,  when  suitably  augmented,  can  also 
be  used  to  support  automatic  component  discovery 
and  some  forms  of  error  correction. 


1  Introduction 

Software  engineering  as  a  discipline  arose  from 
the  realization  that  programming-in-the-large  is  fun¬ 
damentally  different  from  programming-in-the-small 
[3].  In  particular,  the  migration  from  small  programs 
(those  composed  by  a  single  person  over  a  short  period 
of  time)  to  large  systems  (those  composed  by  teams 
over  a  period  of  several  years)  had  led  to  research  into 
software  development  environments  that  address  the 
following  issues: 

•  constructing  systems  by  composing  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  multilingual  modules  and  interconnections; 

•  specifying  module  interconnections  in  a  manner 
amenable  to  automated  checking,  transformation, 
and  verification; 
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•  locating  and  reusing  components  at  multiple  lev¬ 
els  of  abstraction; 

•  providing  ready  access  to  ancillary  information 
such  as  requirements,  documentation,  briefings, 
and  engineering  notes; 

•  browsing  the  system  at  multiple  levels  of  abstrac¬ 
tion  simultaneously; 

•  refining  specifications  to  implementations; 

•  modifying  the  system  to  support  instrumentation, 
testing,  and  analysis;  and 

•  locating  and  repairing  errors  in  module  intercon¬ 
nections. 

For  example,  Arcadia  [10]  emphasizes  component 
integration,  and  language  processing,  testing  and  anal¬ 
ysis,  and  Inscape  [16]  focuses  on  the  constructive  use 
of  formal  module  specifications  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  programming-in-the-large. 

Unfortunately,  visual  programming  environments 
have  by  and  large  ignored  these  issues.  Much  visual¬ 
programming  research  has  focused  on  providing  sup>- 
port  for  visual  programming-in-the-small,  such  as  ef¬ 
forts  to  generate  new  visual  programming  languages 
[12],  or  on  supporting  specific  software  engineering 
tasks,  such  as  software  maintenance,  by  extracting  and 
visualizing  structural  code  information  [2,  18].  While 
workers  have  started  to  consider  the  problems  inherent 
in  visual  programming-in-the-large,  they  have  focused 
on  the  specific  issue  of  structured  design  [13]  or  hier¬ 
archical  program  development  [11].  Not  surprisingly, 
some  of  the  issues  of  visual  programming-in-the-large 
are  receiving  attention  from  the  vendors  of  commer¬ 
cial  visual  programming  languages  such  as  Prograph 
and  LabView. 

This  paper  describes  a  visual  programming  envi¬ 
ronment,  for  weaves,  that  we  are  extending  toward  a 
visual  software  engineering  environment  by  explicitly 
providing  mechanisms  to  address  the  issues  of  in  “vi¬ 
sual  programming-in-the-large.”  Section  2  describes 
weaves,  their  current  development  environment,  and 
our  first  approach  to  two  nagging  software  engineer¬ 
ing  problems:  how  to  access  supporting  information, 
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and  how  to  browse  large  systems.  Section  3  intro¬ 
duces  the  concept  of  zooming  and  describes  a  fresh 
approach  to  these  problems.  Sections  4  and  5  outline 
extensions  to  zooming  that  permit  a  visual  solution  to 
two  other  classic  software  engineering  problems:  com¬ 
ponent  retrieval  and  the  interactive  correction  of  user 
errors.  Finally,  Section  7  distills  our  experience  into  a 
set  of  principles  to  guide  developers  of  visual  software 
engineering  environments. 


2  Weaves 

We  have  implemented  a  visual  software  composi¬ 
tion  and  integration  environment  for  constructing  sys¬ 
tems  as  weaves.  Weaves  are  networks  of  components 
in  which  streams  of  arbitrary  objects  flow  from  one 
component  to  another.  They  occupy  a  computational 
niche  midway  between  fine-grain  dataflow  and  large- 
grain  stream  processing  (as  exemplified  by  Unix  pipes 
and  filters).  The  weave  visual  editor,  Jacquard,  pro¬ 
vides  users  with  mechanisms  for  rapidly  assembling 
weaves  from  components,  executing  and  observing 
weaves,  and  combining  and  modifying  weaves  dynam¬ 
ically  —  all  using  nothing  but  point,  click,  drag,  and 
drop. 

Figure  1  shows  a  portion  of  a  stereo  tracker  imple¬ 
mented  as  a  weave.  Weaves  are  comprised  of  sockets 
(which  are  either  unpopulated  or  populated),  compo¬ 
nents,  and  jumpers.  Unpopulated  sockets  are  place¬ 
holders  for  components  that  consume  objects  as  inputs 
and  produce  objects  as  outputs.  Jumpers  between 
sockets  provide  transport  services  for  moving  objects 
from  one  place  to  another  and  thus  define  the  topol- 
ogy  of  the  network.  Users  assemble  weaves  by  inter¬ 
connecting  sockets  and  populating  each  socket  with  a 
component  (which  may  itself  be  a  weave).  Type  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  objects  flowing  through  a  connection 
is  specified  by  labeling  the  jumper.  Figure  2  shows  a 
small  weave  being  built  with  Jacquard.  Weaves  are 
well  suited  for  systems  characterized  by  processing  on 
continuous  or  intermittent  streams  of  data,  and  they 
have  been  applied  to  such  tasks  as  satellite  teleme¬ 
try  processing,  tracking,  and  the  rapid  prototyping 
of  satellite  ground  stations.  A  detailed  discussion  of 
the  computational  and  communication  semantics  of 
weaves  can  be  found  in  [8], 

Weaves  were  specifically  designed  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  constructing  large  systems  by  composing 
components  and  interconnections,  the  visual  equiv¬ 
alent,  if  you  will,  of  a  module-interconnection  lan¬ 
guage.  However,  particular  attention  has  been  paid 
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Figure  1:  A  portion  of  a  weave-based  stereo  tracker. 

to  other  outstanding  and  troublesome  software  engi¬ 
neering  problems  such  as  access  to  large  quantities  of 
diverse  supporting  information  and  structured  brows¬ 
ing  through  multiple  levels  of  a  system.  We  briefly 
describe  those  aspects  here,  indicate  how  they  fail  to 
scale,  and  then,  in  Section  3,  propose  a  single  visual 
mechanism,  zooming,  to  remedy  the  difficulties. 

2.1  Weave  Services 

Weaves  have  a  variety  of  unique  features  that  make 
them  especially  attractive  for  constructing  complex 
systems  that  must  be  implemented  on  distributed  or 
heterogeneous  architectures: 

•  Weaves  allow  streams  of  arbitrary  objects  to  be 
sent  from  one  weave  component  to  another.  This 
allows  legacy  software  to  be  wrapped  and  in¬ 
cluded  as  weave  components.  In  contrast,  other 
systems  such  as  AVS  [19]  limit  the  data  exchange 
to  a  small  set  of  primitive  data  types,  such  as 
integers  or  reals  or  arrays  of  these  types. 

•  Weaves  can  be  edited  and  controlled  while  run¬ 
ning,  including  dynamic  snipping,  splicing,  and 
suspending  of  weave  components.  In  contrast, 
other  systems  such  as  ConMan  [9]  only  allow  edit¬ 
ing  while  the  network  is  being  constructed  and  do 
not  allow  dynamic  control  of  execution. 

•  Weaves  need  not  be  fully  specified  to  execute,  al¬ 
though  they  then  execute  with  reduced  function¬ 
ality.  In  contrast,  other  systems  require  users  to 
completely  specify  all  of  the  network  components 
before  the  network  can  execute. 

•  Weaves  allow  low-overhead  monitoring  and  obser¬ 
vation  by  providing  inexpensive  built-in  instru- 
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mentation  and  by  allowing  users  to  trcinsparently 
introduce  more  specialized  instrumentation  into 
an  executing  weave.  In  contrast,  other  systems 
do  not  provide  default  or  dynamic  instrumenta¬ 
tion. 

♦  Weaves  support  parallelism  and  fault  tolerance 
by  allowing  users  to  dynamically  rearrange  their 
execution  structure  (ie,  to  compensate  for  hard¬ 
ware  failures  or  to  take  advantage  of  additional 
computing  resources).  In  contrast,  other  systems 
have  a  static  execution  structure. 

♦  Weaves  support  real-time  processing  by  allow¬ 
ing  their  components  to  be  distributed,  by  us¬ 
ing  lightweight  processes  and  highly-efficient  com¬ 
munication  protocols,  and  by  allowing  arbitrary 
length  streams  of  objects.  In  contrast,  other  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  Khoros  [5]  use  heavyweight  pro¬ 
cesses,  often  use  inefficient  communication  pro¬ 
tocols,  often  require  that  all  data  fit  entirely  in 
memory,  and  offer  limited  overlap  between  com¬ 
munication  and  computation. 

♦  Weaves  allow  components  to  be  composed  in  a 
variety  of  sequential  programming  languages  in¬ 
cluding  Fortran,  C,  C-f+,  and  Objective-C  (en¬ 
capsulated  by  suitable  “glue”  code)  while  jumpers 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  interconnection  seman¬ 
tics.  Since  weaves  are  indifferent  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  components  and  seamlessly  support 
forms  of  interconnection  that  can  be  tailored  to 
an  application  they  are  well  suited  for  the  piece- 
wise  composition  of  large  systems. 

«  Weaves  encourage  the  hierarchical  composition 
of  systems  by  allowing  weaves  to  themselves  be 
encapsulated  and  used  as  components  in  higher- 
level  weaves.  The  internal  structure  of  such  com¬ 
ponents  is  accessible  in  the  same  visual  manner 
as  the  higher-level  structures  and  all  of  the  direct 
manipulations  described  above  can  be  applied  to 
an  encapsulated  weave. 

All  components  in  a  weave  adhere  to  the  three  prin¬ 
ciples  of  blind  communication: 

♦  No  component  is  aware  of  the  source(s)  of  its  in¬ 
put  objects  or  the  destination (s)  of  its  output  ob¬ 
jects.  Consequently  no  component  can  determine 
its  location  in  the  topology  of  the  network  and 
may  be  freely  moved  about  modulo  its  input  and 
output  expectations. 

♦  No  component  is  aware  of  either  the  semantics  of 
the  transport  service(s)  used  to  deliver  its  input 


object  or  the  semantics  of  the  transport  service(s) 
used  to  transmit  its  output  objects.  Consequently 
all  components  are  transport  service  independent 
and  new  transport  services  may  be  substituted  for 
old  without  concern  for  the  functional  behavior  of 
the  components  to  which  it  is  connected. 

#  No  component  is  ever  aware  of  the  loss  of  a  con¬ 
nection.  Consequently  weaves  may  be  edited  and 
modified  during  execution.  Components  can  be 
excised  or  added  aind  connections  may  be  rerouted 
without  fear  that  an  object  will  be  lost  in  mid¬ 
transmission  and  to  the  extent  that  the  network 
of  components  can  continue  to  execute  it  will. 
Weaves  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  plasticity  at  run¬ 
time  that  they  do  during  development  thereby 
granting  application  developers  an  unusual  degree 
of  flexibility. 

2.2  Access  to  Supporting  Information 

One  ongoing  problem  in  the  development  of  large 
military  and  commercial  systems  is  the  tidal  wave  of 
documentation  that  is  required  to  specify,  annotate, 
explain,  and  demonstrate  their  rationale,  design,  and 
structure.  The  current  weaves  environment  tries  to 
address  this  problem  in  two  ways:  by  integrating  a 
component  browser,  Carlylcj  with  Jacquard  to  permit 
users  direct  access  to  online  component  documenta¬ 
tion;  and  by  providing  support  for  a  wide  variety  of 
“annotations”  that  can  be  embedded  directly  into  a 
weave.  Carlyle  supports  several  forms  of  component 
documentation,  including  a  “manual  page”  that  de¬ 
scribes  the  component  in  detail,  a  “summary  page” 
that  provides  a  concise  inventory  of  the  function  and 
the  input/output  expectations  of  the  component,  the 
source  code  (if  any)  for  the  component,  and  a  sam¬ 
ple  weave  that  illustrates  the  use  of  the  component. 
It  is  the  last  element  that  is  often  the  most  help¬ 
ful,  since  developers  can  use  the  example  weave  as 
a  starting  point  for  the  development  of  a  specific  ap¬ 
plication  or  component.  With  respect  to  managing 
large  collections  of  components,  Carlyle  is  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  in  many  respects:  it  does  not  support  in¬ 
dexing  or  search,  does  not  assist  users  in  discovering 
related  components,  and  does  not  directly  aid  a  user 
in  understanding  how  a  component  fits  into  a  larger 
picture  of  design  and  specification. 

Weave  annotations  take  many  forms,  including,  but 
not  restricted  to,  text,  documents,  diagrams,  pictures 
and  drawings,  digital  sound  recordings,  and  digital 
movies.  For  example,  the  weave  shown  in  Figure  3, 
comprising  a  portion  of  the  mission  processing  for  a 
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satellite  ground  station,  contains  annotations  in  four 
different  media:  text,  documents,  graphics,  and  digi¬ 
tal  sound.  Annotations  stay  with  the  weave  over  its 
lifespan;  in  particular,  weaves,  along  with  their  anno¬ 
tations,  can  be  mailed  from  one  site  to  another  and 
directly  executed,  manipulated,  and  edited  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  site.  In  addition,  the  system  structure  is  de¬ 
signed  to  accommodate  new  forms  of  annotation  as 
they  arise;  for  example,  shortly  after  the  appearance 
of  Mosaic  we  began  embedding  Mosaic  hypertext  doc¬ 
uments  within  weaves  and  are  considering  permitting 
a  Mosaic  URL  (Uniform  Resource  Locator)  as  a  legit¬ 
imate  annotation. 

The  annotations  have  proved  to  be  surprisingly 
handy,  allowing  users  to  “decorate”  a  weave  painlessly 
with  large  quantities  of  useful,  related  information. 
Some  users  employ  Jacquard  strictly  as  a  documenta¬ 
tion  and  system  design  tool,  without  ever  intending  to 
execute  a  weave.  However,  weaves  can  quickly  become 
cluttered  with  annotations;  and  while  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  mechanisms  for  associating  annotations  with 
specific  components,  it  is  easy  to  lose  track  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  annotation  and  its  “owner.”  In  addi¬ 
tion,  annotations  deserve  the  same  forms  of  encapsu¬ 
lation,  structure,  and  hierarchy  employed  by  weaves, 
and  although  annotations  can  be  nested  in  subweaves, 
it  is  clear  that  documentation  and  commentary  de¬ 
serve  equal  rank  and  weight. 

2.3  System  Browsing 

*  Weaves  encourage  the  hierarchical  composition  of 
systems  by  allowing  themselves  to  be  encapsulated 
and  used  as  components  in  higher-level  weaves.  The 
internal  structure  of  such  components  is  accessible  in 
the  same  visual  manner  as  the  higher-level  structures 
(Jacquard  will  open  another  worksheet  containing  the 
subweave  comprising  the  component),  and  all  of  the 
direct  manipulations  described  above  can  be  applied 
to  an  encapsulated  weave.  However,  users  exploring 
deeply  nested  systems  become  irritated  with  the  clut¬ 
ter  of  windows  and  quickly  lose  their  place  in  the  hi¬ 
erarchy.  This  problem  is  endemic  to  systems  that  use 
multiple  windows  to  explore  and  display  nested  struc¬ 
tures. 

Another  serious  obstacle  in  the  development  of 
large  systems  is  the  problem  of  component  discovery. 
Jacquard  tries  to  address  this  problem  by  providing 
customizable  component  trays j  organized  collections 
of  components  specific  to  a  particular  domain.  Users 
drag  components  from  the  trays  onto  the  worksheet 
as  they  piece  together  a  weave.  Figure  2  shows  a 
user  constructing  a  weave  designed  to  detect  forest 


fires  through  spaceborne  infrared  telemetry.  Appear¬ 
ing  above  the  weave  are  two  trays.  The  tray  on  the 
right  (a  default  tray  supplied  by  Jacquard)  contains 
stock  components,  including  an  array  of  empty  sockets 
with  various  degrees  of  fan-in  and  fan-out.  The  tray 
on  the  left  is  tailored  to  the  domain  of  manipulating 
and  analyzing  satellite  telemetry  and  contains  numer¬ 
ous  highly  specialized  components.  New  trays  can  be 
created  and  populated  by  users  employing  the  editing 
facilities  of  Jetcquard,  and  may  contain  a  variety  of  ob¬ 
jects  including  components,  multimedia  annotations, 
subtrays,  and  weaves.  Although  trays  are  certainly 
helpful,  they  also  suffer  from  scaling  problems.  Trays 
are  largely  static  organizations  that  are  best  suited  to 
a  small  number  (<  100)  of  components  per  tray;  and 
while  it  easy  to  build  specialized  trays,  the  current  en¬ 
vironment  does  not  help  one  discover  the  appropriate 
tray. 


Figure  2:  Using  Jacquard  to  build  a  weave. 


2.4  Summary 

Weaves  are  a  visual  programming  medium  with  the 
capability  to  support  arbitrary  object  flows  between 
components.  Despite  their  considerable  visual  support 
for  annotation,  arbitrary  object  flows,  and  flexible  hi¬ 
erarchical  composition,  they  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal 
visual  software  engineering  environment.  The  follow¬ 
ing  sections  show  how  we  are  transitioning  weaves 
from  visual  programming-in-the-small  toward  visual 
programming-in-the-large  through  the  use  of  zooming 
and  the  explicit  representation  of  the  functionality  of 
the  components. 
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Figure  3:  A  weave  for  a  satellite  ground  station  that  contains  several  annotations. 


3  Zooming 

Two  fundamental  issues  in  visual  software  engineer¬ 
ing  are  visual  browsing  and  visual  access  to  relevant 
information.  Zooming  is  a  single,  uniform  visual  mech¬ 
anism,  first  introduced  in  Pad  [15],  that  supports  all 
forms  of  visual  browsing  and  access. 

We  propose  visualizing  the  information  space  of  a 
software  engineering  environment  as  a  2|D  plane  that 
not  only  supports  the  customary  modes  of  planar  nav¬ 
igation,  but  also  supports  zooming:  as  a  user  ‘^ap^- 
proaches”  an  object  it  resolves  itself  into  greater  and 
greater  detail.  Conversely,  as  a  user  withdraws  from 
an  object,  the  detail  gradually  disappears  until  the  ob¬ 
ject  fades  into  the  “distance.”  For  example,  as  a  user 
approaches  a  technical  report,  it  may  first  appear  as 
a  document  icon,  then  as  a  title  and  author,  then  as 
an  abstrcict,  and  finally  as  a  collection  of  the  report’s 
individual  pages.  This  progression  is  illustrated  from 
left  to  right  in  Figure  4. 

Figure  5  shows  how  the  stereo-tracker  weave  of 
Figure  1  might  look  in  a  visual  software  engineering 
environment  where  zooming  is  a  fundamental  visual 
metaphor.  As  we  approach  the  weave  the  icons  repH 
resenting  the  components  occupying  the  sockets  fade 
away  and  are  replaced  with  a  high-level  view  of  their 
fine  structure.  Drawing  closer  to  any  one  component 
C  reveals  its  documentation,  source  code,  examples  of 
use,  a  catalogue  of  related  components  (for  example, 
all  those  components  that  can  either  consume  the  ob¬ 
jects  output  by  C  or  produce  objects  that  are  input  by 


Figure  4:  Successive  views,  from  left  to  right,  of  a 
technical  report  as  a  user  zooms  in. 

C),  and  an  indication  of  C’s  place  in  a  greater  family 
of  components.  Figure  6  shows  such  a  closeup  view  of 
a  typical  component.  Any  element  of  this  collection 
could  be  inspected  in  more  detail  by  zooming  closer  to 
it.  Finally,  the  socket  on  the  far  left  of  Figure  5  con¬ 
tains  a  component  that  is  an  encapsulated  subweave. 
Zooming  in  on  this  portion  of  the  weave  exposes  the 
detailed  substructure  shown  in  Figure  7,  including  a 
variety  of  annotations  relevant  to  this  subsystem. 

This  combination  of  planar  navigation  and  zoom¬ 
ing  allows  information  to  be  presented  at  a  scale  and 
with  a  level  of  detail  that  are  appropriate  to  the  user’s 
current  focus  and  interests.  A  “distant”  view  sup¬ 
presses  detail,  permitting  only  the  most  significant  in¬ 
formation  (objects)  to  remain  visible,  while  a  “close- 
up”  view  brings  forth  increasingly  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  (objects).  Zooming  is  a  visual  metaphor  that 
is  particularly  well  suited  to  visual  programming  sys¬ 
tems  that  support  hierarchical  composition. 
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Figure  5:  The  appearance  of  a  weave  in  a  visual  envi¬ 
ronment  that  supports  zooming. 
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Figure  6:  The  view  as  one  zooms  into  a  weave  com¬ 
ponent  sitting  inside  a  socket  well. 


4  Component  Location  and  Retrieval 

A  key  problem  in  constructing  any  large,  complex 
system  is  locating  the  components  that  serve  as  its 
building  blocks.  This  is  especially  important  in  the 
weaves  environment,  since  its  “notion”  of  visual  pro¬ 
gramming  corresponds  to  locating  and  interlinking 
components.  We  first  briefly  review  some  of  the  mech¬ 
anisms  proposed  previously  for  component  search  and 
retrieval,  and  then  detail  how  zooming,  augmented 
with  a  classification  knowledge  base,  can  solve  this 
problem. 

While  it  is  relatively  straightforward  to  provide 
purely  visual  mechanisms  for  locating  components, 
they  don’t  scale.  The  component  tray  metaphor  used 
in  the  current  environment  works  well  for  construct¬ 
ing  simple  systems  from  small  sets  of  components,  but 


Figure  7:  The  view  as  one  zooms  into  a  subweave 
sitting  inside  a  socket  well. 


breaks  down  when  users  must  hunt  through  hundreds 
of  trays,  each  containing  hundreds  of  components. 

In  contrast,  there  are  many  nonvisual  component- 
retrieval  mechanisms  designed  to  handle  large  compo¬ 
nent  libraries,  including  the  following: 

Keywords  Every  component  is  described  by  a  set  of 
keywords.  Users  supply  keywords  and  the  system 
retrieves  those  components  with  matching  key¬ 
words  [7]. 

Faceted  classification  Every  component  is  catego¬ 
rized  according  to  different  facets  (actions  and  ob¬ 
jects)  of  a  domain  model.  Users  specify  the  de¬ 
sired  action  and  object  and  the  system  retrieves 
the  matching  components  [6,  17]. 

Semantic  nets  Every  component  is  linked  to  those 
concepts  relevant  to  it.  Users  provide  the  names 
of  relevant  concepts  and  the  system  retrieves  the 
most  closely  connected  components  [14]. 

Subsumption  Every  component’s  function  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  terms  of  an  object-oriented  domain 
model.  Users  provide  detailed  type  constraints 
on  actions  and  objects,  and  the  system  uses  sub¬ 
sumption  to  retrieve  components  meeting  those 
constraints  [4]. 
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It  is  straightforward  to  extend  visual  progrEunming 
environments  to  use  one  of  these  component  retrieval 
methods,  but  doing  so  has  several  significant  draw¬ 
backs.  First,  these  methods  tend  not  to  be  visually 
oriented  and  require  one  learn  a  specialized  retrieval 
language.  Second,  they  treat  component  retrieval  as  a 
separate  task,  distinct  from  programming,  this  forces 
the  user  to  shift  repeatedly  between  programming  and 
locating  components.  It  seems  undesirable  to  make  a 
user  master  a  special-purpose  tool  for  locating  pro¬ 
gram  components  when  this  tool  differs  substantially 
from  the  other  visual  programming  tools. 

Thus,  there  is  a  tradeoff:  visual  approaches  to 
locating  components  don’t  scale,  but  non  visual  apn 
proaches  are  difficult  to  learn  and  use.  In  addition, 
both  approaches  have  another,  more  subtle  drawback: 
the  user  must  shift  from  a  visual  task  to  the  task  of 
locating  components  and  then  use  some  search  mech¬ 
anism  to  find  them. 

We  are  currently  extending  the  weaves  environ¬ 
ment  with  a  mechanism  that  supports  component 
reuse  while  avoiding  these  drawbacks.  Here  compo¬ 
nent  discovery  is  performed  visually,  in  a  way  that 
both  scales  and  is  completely  integrated  with  the  task 
of  constructing  the  system.  In  particular,  as  a  user 
constructs  a  weave,  the  system  treats  each  user  ac¬ 
tion  (such  as  linking  two  sockets  or  annotating  a  con¬ 
nection)  as  an  incremental  visual  specification  of  the 
weave’s  behavior.  The  system  automatically  notes 
which  components  meet  the  current  specifications  and 
makes  these  components  visually  accessible  to  the 
user. 

For  example,  imagine  a  user  assembling  the  weave 
shown  in  Figure  1.  If  the  user  creates  a  socket  and  at¬ 
taches  to  it  an  input  jumper  for  Ultraviolet-Return 
objects,  the  system  will  automatically  determine  the 
set  of  components  that  can  accept  a  stream  of 
Ultraviolet-Return  objects  as  input.  If  the  user 
later  supplies  the  socket  with  an  output  jumper  for 
Candidate-Returns,  the  system  will  then  automati¬ 
cally  narrow  down  this  set  to  those  components  that 
can  also  produce  Candidate-Returns  es  output. 

To  support  this  behavior,  we  need  a  formal  mech¬ 
anism  for  describing  each  component’s  behavior.  We 
are  using  CLASSIC  [1],  a  classification-based  knowl¬ 
edge  representation  that  supports  hierarchically  orga¬ 
nized  concepts  and  instances  (much  like  an  object- 
oriented  database),  automatic  classification  (the  abil¬ 
ity  to  determine  where  a  new  instance  should  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  knowledge  base) ,  and  subsumption-based 
retrieval  (the  operation  of  retrieving  all  knowledge¬ 
base  entities  that  meet  the  specified  type  constraints) . 


The  basic  idea  is  that  all  components  are  represented 
in  terms  of  type  constraints  on  their  inputs,  outputs, 
and  their  overall  function.  As  the  user  visually  at¬ 
taches  jumpers  sockets  and  specifies  their  types,  these 
are  interpreted  as  type  constraints  on  the  socket.  Sub¬ 
sumption  is  then  used  to  locate  those  components  that 
meet  the  socket’s  constraints. 

One  problem  with  this  approach  is  in  determining 
how  to  display  the  large  number  of  components  that 
could  potentially  correspond  to  a  loosely  constrained 
socket  (say,  a  socket  constrained  only  to  take  a  stream 
of  Things  as  input  and  produce  a  stream  of  Things  as 
output).  This  display  issue  is  crucial,  as  the  set  of  rele¬ 
vant  components  is  constantly  being  recomputed  and 
redisplayed  whenever  the  user  modifies  an  unpopu¬ 
lated  socket.  Our  solution  to  this  problem  uses  zoom¬ 
ing,  where  zooming  into  an  unpopulated  socket  reveals 
all  the  components  that  could  populate  it,  given  its 
input  and  output  constraints.  When  there  are  few  rel¬ 
evant  components,  zooming  can  provide  a  complete 
view  of  all  of  them,  and  when  there  are  many  possi¬ 
bilities,  these  components  can  be  organized  and  dis¬ 
played  hierarchically,  so  that  further  zooming  reveals 
more  and  more  specific  components  (that  is,  compo¬ 
nents  that  deal  with  particular  subclasses  of  the  input 
and  output  objects  that  the  user  has  specified  for  the 
socket).  In  either  case,  the  user  can  then  simply  select 
one  of  these  components  to  populate  the  socket.  This 
approach  is  illustrated  in  Figure  8,  where,  as  a  user 
zooms  into  the  unpopulated  socket  shown  previously 
in  Figure  1,  the  collection  of  components  for  candi¬ 
date  track  generation  is  revealed.  The  key  benefit  of 
this  approach  is  that  the  user  need  not  ever  explicitly 
search  the  space  of  all  components  for  those  that  might 
be  relevant.  Instead,  the  system  constantly  maintains 
and  displays  the  subset  of  relevant  components. 


5  Handling  User  Errors  Visually 

When  constructing  complex  systems,  users  often 
err  in  how  they  connect  modules  together.  This  is 
especially  true  when  novice  programmers  are  visually 
assembling  complex  systems.  In  the  weaves  environ¬ 
ment,  these  errors  include  linking  together  inappropri¬ 
ate  sockets  and  filling  a  socket  with  an  inappropriate 
component.  Most  visual  programming  systems  han¬ 
dle  errors  in  the  obvious  way:  they  simply  report  the 
error  and  let  the  user  find  and  fix  any  problems.  A 
more  appealing  approach,  however,  is  to  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  errors  from  occurring  and  to  address  their 
root  causes  when  they  do  occur. 
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Figure  8:  Successive  views  of  an  empty  socket  when 
zooming  is  used  to  discover  components. 


Many  systems,  including  the  weaves  environment, 
try  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  errors  by  providing  on¬ 
line  documentation  for  each  component,  along  with 
examples  of  its  use.  Our  planned  extensions  to  the 
weaves  environment  go  beyond  that  by  making  acces¬ 
sible  to  a  user  only  those  components  that  are  suitable 
for  a  given  socket,  thereby  decreasing  the  chance  that 
a  user  will  fill  a  socket  with  an  inappropriate  compo¬ 
nent. 

Despite  these  efforts,  however,  users  still  make  mis¬ 
takes.  We  intend  to  treat  these  mistakes  as  special 
types  of  requests.  For  example,  one  common  user  er¬ 
ror  is  to  link  a  socket  producing  objects  of  type  X  to 
another  socket  expecting  objects  of  type  Y.  The  usual 
reason  for  this  error  is  a  user’s  belief  that  J^s  can  go 
anywhere  Y s  can  go  (which  is  only  true  if  Y  subsumes 
X).  Presenting  an  error  message  that  X  is  not  a  sub¬ 
class  of  Y  simply  forces  the  user  to  find  some  means 
of  transmuting  Xs  into  Ys.  Thus,  the  system  can  aid 
the  user  by  treating  this  error  as  a  request  to  splice  in 
a  socket  that  can  transmute  an  X  into  a  Y ;  the  system 
responds  by  inserting  a  new  socket  and  filling  it  with  a 
suitable  transmuting  component.  If  there  are  multiple 


components,  these  are  presented  within  the  socket,  so 
that  the  user  can  use  zooming  to  examine  them  and 
choose  which  one  to  use.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
are  no  such  components,  the  system  can  attempt  to 
synthesize  a  ‘^bridging  weave”  capable  of  performing 
the  appropriate  transformation.  (This  is  tractable,  as 
a  weave  that  can  transmute  objects  from  one  type  to 
another  reduces  to  the  problem  of  finding  a  path  be¬ 
tween  two  nodes  in  a  type  graph.)  Other  common 
errors,  such  as  a  user  populating  a  socket  with  a  com¬ 
ponent  that  does  not  conform  to  the  socket’s  input 
and  output  requirements,  can  be  handled  in  a  similar 
way. 

The  primary  drawback  to  treating  user  errors  as 
requests  is  that  the  user  may  have  simply  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  For  example,  the  user  may  have  meant  to  link 
sockets  A  and  B,  but  mistook  a  nearby  socket  C  for 
B  and  linked  A  to  C  instead.  In  this  case,  the  system 
is  wasting  time  trying  to  find  an  intermediary  way  to 
connect  A  to  C.  Given  our  visual  editor,  however,  it 
is  easy  for  the  user  to  delete  any  automatically  cre¬ 
ated  connection  and  reconnect  the  socket  to  the  right 
place.  An  alternative  would  be  to  ask  the  user  before 
attempting  to  find  this  connection.  We  are  explor¬ 
ing  both  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  perceived  user 
mistakes.  The  most  important  point,  however,  is  not 
merely  to  point  out  the  mistakes  users  make  when 
assembling  complex  systems,  but  to  also  help  users 
correct  those  mistakes. 


6  Representation  of  Component  Func¬ 
tion 

The  goals  of  supporting  component  location  and  re¬ 
trieval  and  treating  user  errors  as  requests  require  a 
detailed  representation  of  the  function  of  each  com¬ 
ponent.  Our  approach  to  representation  is  based  on 
the  scheme  used  by  the  LASSIE  [4]  system  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  function  of  modules  in  telephone  switching 
software.  LASSIE  was  designed  to  retrieve  C  source 
modules  based  on  conceptual  descriptions  of  the  do¬ 
main  actions  that  they  performed,  such  as  “allocating 
a  trunk  line”  or  “flashing  a  console  light.” 

Like  LASSIE,  our  representation  for  components 
relies  on  a  classification-based  description  of  domain 
objects  and  the  input/output  behavior  of  components 
(which  can  be  formally  represented  in  a  terminologi¬ 
cal  logic-based  framework  like  that  of  [1]).  Figure  9 
shows  an  portion  of  a  domain  model  used  to  describe 
the  components  of  the  weave  in  Figure  1.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  case,  the  domain  objects  include  items  such  as 
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Sensor-Returns,  Tracks,  Attitudes,  and  so  on.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  domain  actions  correspond  to  manipulations 
of  the  domain  objects  such  as  filtering  sensor  returns, 
transmuting  telemetry  frames  to  sensor  returns,  and 
so  on. 

All  entries  in  the  domain  model  have  attributes. 
Object  attributes  correspond  to  subcomponents  of  the 
object  and  differ  according  to  the  object’s  type.  A 
Sensor-Return,  for  example,  has  the  attributes  of  loca¬ 
tion,  platform,  and  spectral-range,  while  an  Attitude 
has  the  attributes  of  frame  of  reference,  accuracy,  and 
coordinates.  Components  have  input  and  output  at¬ 
tributes  that  describe  the  types  of  objects  they  require 
as  inputs  and  produce  as  outputs  (as  well  as  having 
constraints  on  particular  object  attributes)  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  component 

High-Intensity.Ultraviolet.Sensor-Return.Filter 

requires  an  Ultraviolet. Sensor- Return  as  input  and 
produces  a  High-Intensity.Ultraviolet.Sensor- Return 
as  output,  and  the  component 

Time- Synchronized  .Sensor- Return  .Generator 

produces  a  triple  of  Sensor-Returns  as  output,  with 
each  return  corresponding  to  an  observation  from  a 
different  spaceborne  platform. 

Given  this  domain  model,  we  represent  the  behavior 
of  each  component  in  terms  of  the  types  of  objects  that 
it  consumes  and  produces  and  the  type  of  action  that 
it  performs.  Figure  10  shows  a  detailed  description  of 
some  of  the  component  domain  model. 

This  classification-based  domain  model  supports 
our  locating  appropriate  components  by  specifying 
their  function  in  terms  of  type  constraints  on  its  ac¬ 
tion  and  its  input  and  output  objects.  These  queries 
are  resolved  by  subsumption^  the  operation  of  finding 
all  items  in  the  knowledge  base  that  meet  the  specified 
type  constraints.  In  essence,  the  user  visually  provides 
type  constraints  and  we  use  subsumption  to  locate  the 
components  meeting  those  constraints. 

7  Summary 

Just  as  programming-in-the-large  is  substantially 
different  from  programming-in-the-small,  so  is  visual 
programming-in-the-large  greatly  different  from  vi¬ 
sual  programming-in-the-small.  Unfortunately,  most 
current  visual  programming  systems  are  focused  on 
programming-in-the-small  and  do  not  adequately  ad¬ 
dress  the  issues  that  arise  in  visual  software  engineer¬ 
ing  —  trying  to  construct  sizable,  complex  systems 
assembled  from  thousands  of  components. 


Figure  9:  A  Portion  of  the  Satellite  Telemetry  and 
Tracking  Domain  Model  for  Weaves 
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Figure  10;  A  Portion  of  the  Component  Model  for 
Weaves 

High-Intensity.  Ultraviolet. Sensor- Return. Filter 
Input:  Ultraviolet. Sensor-Return 
Output:  High-Intensity. Ultraviolet.Sensor-Return 
Time-Synchronzied. Sensor-Return. Generator 
Output: 

(Sensor-Return  [platform=#l] 

Sensor-Return  [platform=#2] 

Sensor-Return  [platform=#3]) 

Sensor- Return. Pair.Composition 
Input: 

(Sensor-Return  [platform=?X] 

Sensor-Return  [platform=?Y]) 

Output:  Sensor-Return. Pair 


This  paper  has  described  an  existing  visual  pro¬ 
gramming  system  and  a  set  of  proposed  extensions 
that  address  some  of  the  outstanding  issues  of  vi¬ 
sual  software  engineering.  The  primary  requirement 
underlying  our  work  is  the  need  to  support  the  con¬ 
struction  of  complex  systems  that  have  thousands  of 
interconnected  components  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
related  information  artifacts.  This  effort  has  led  us 
to  develop  a  set  of  principles  that  we  believe  are 
relevant  to  anyone  constructing  systems  for  visual 
programming-in-the-large: 

•  All  tasks  related  to  visual  programming,  such 
as  component  discovery,  should  be  visually  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  task  of  constructing  visual  pro¬ 
grams. 

•  All  relevant  “software  engineering”  information 
(such  as  requirements,  specifications,  design,  doc¬ 
umentation,  and  test  data  sets)  should  be  acces¬ 
sible  in  a  single,  unified  visual  manner. 

•  All  visual  programming  environments  must  pro¬ 
vide  visual  mechanisms  for  examining  visual  pro¬ 
grams  at  different  levels  of  detail. 

•  All  apparent  errors  made  while  composing  pro¬ 
grams  visually  should  be  interpreted  as  requests 
for  information  or  additional  components,  not  as 
mistakes.  It  is  important  to  minimize  the  number 
of  user  actions  that  are  treated  as  errors. 

•  An  incomplete  visual  program  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  partial  specification. 


It  has  been  a  long  and  painful  transition 
from  programming-in-the-small  to  programming-in- 
the-large.  Avoiding  making  the  same  mistakes  when 
constructing  systems  for  visual  programming-in-the- 
large  means  putting  into  visual  practice  the  lessons 
learned  from  this  earlier  transition. 
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A  Process-centered  Methodology 
for  Engineering  of  Complex  Systems 

Azad  M.  Madni* 


1.  Introduction 

The  Engineering  of  Complex  Systems  (ECS)  is  a  complex  process  that  involves  multiple  design 
iterations  and  tradeoffs  at  multiple  levels  of  abstraction.  Yet  the  viewpoint  of  process  remains  implicit 
in  the  systems  engineering  life  cycle,  methodologies,  and  tools.  There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
separation  continues  to  exist  between  two  complementary,  and  ostensibly  synergistic  disciplines. 
First,  process  engineering  technology  is  relatively  new  on  the  market.  Second,  process  engineering 
advocates  who  have  historically  focused  on  software  engineering  are  just  beginning  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  systems  engineering  [Madni,  1990].  Third,  the  return  on  investment  of  inserting  a  process 
viewpoint  within  systems  engineering  has  not  been  quantified.  Finally,  the  interface  between  process 
engineering  technology  and  systems  engineering  has  not  been  defined.  Compounding  the  problem  is 
the  fact  that  the  complex  systems  engineering  process  varies  with  several  factors.  These  factors 
include:  1)  required  use  of  legacy  in  the  project;  2)  variability  due  to  differences  in  personnel 
perspectives,  skill  level,  and  domain  knowledge;  3)  differences  in  system  design  objectives  (e.g., 
design-to-cost,  design  for  reliability,  some  combination  of  design-for-X);  4)  differences  in  "best 
practices"  approach  within  an  organization.  With  such  variability,  and  without  an  explicit 
characterization  of  objectives,  assumptions,  and  "flows"  associated  with  ECS  process,  process 
benchmarking  becomes  intractable  and  process  improvement  becomes  an  elusive  goal.  This 
recognition  provides  the  impetus  for  a  process-centered  approach  to  ECS.  In  this  paper,  we  first 
establish  the  link  between  process  engineering  technology  and  systems  engineering,  and  then  present 
the  system  concept  for  a  process-centered  ECS  methodology.  We  discuss  the  advantages  of  a  process- 
centered  methodology  followed  by  a  description  of  an  architecture  for  implementing  a  process- 
centered  approach  to  ECS.  We  conclude  by  presenting  future  R&D  directions  to  resolve  key  issues 
involved  in  realizing  a  process-centered  approach  to  ECS. 

2.  Process-centered  ECS  Approach 

The  process-centered  ECS  approach  introduces  a  process  viewpoint  in  complex  systems  engineering. 
The  addition  of  a  process  view  to  the  system  view  makes  concurrent  engineering  possible.  When  the 
system  perspective  (i.e.,  the  what)  and  the  process  perspective  (i.e.,  the  how)  are  put  together,  the 
integrated  model  becomes  capable  of  supporting  truly  concurrent  development  (Figure  1).  In  fact, 
process  engineering  technology  is  well-suited  to  aiding,  automating,  guiding,  and  managing  the  ECS 
process.  Specifically,  the  ECS  process  management  function  can  guide,  track,  monitor,  and  measure 
the  ongoing  systems  engineering  processes.  For  example,  it  can  guide  the  user  in  which  tool  to  use, 
what  tradeoffs  to  consider,  which  team  members  to  inform  about  the  current  status,  and  what  the 
distribution  list  is  for  a  specific  interim  product. 

3.  Advantages  of  a  Process-centered  ECS  Methodology 

To  date,  the  ECS  community  has  developed  several  key  methods  and  tools  (e.g.,  DESTINATION, 
SOHAR,  SMERFS,  SES,  RTO.k)  that  aid  or  automate  individual  ECS  functions.  These  tools  have 
demonstrably  increased  the  productivity  and  consistency  of  individual  ECS  activities  (e.g.,  testing, 
reliability  prediction).  A  contrasting  viewpoint  is  offered  by  process-centered  ECS  environments  that 
focus  on  global  optimization  and  tool  integration  (Table  1).  Most  importantly,  a  process-centered 
perspective  provides  valuable  insights  into  improving  the  overall  ECS  process. 


*  Azad  M.  Madni  is  with  Intelligent  Systems  Technology,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  9CX)64. 
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Figure  1.  Process-centered  ECS  Approach 


Table  1. 

Traditional  Environment  vs.  Process-centered  Environment 


Comparison  Criteria 

Traditional  ECS  Environment  Process-centered  ECS  Environment! 

Tool  invocation/ 
termination  condition 

user-determined 

process-guided  with  user  override 

Tool  integration 

software  integration  issue 

process  integration  issue 

Guidance 

none 

process-based 

Metrics 

product/system 

system,  process,  organization,  tools 

Design  iterations 

unmodeled  and  informal 

modeled  and  tracked 

Methodology 

tool-driven 

process-centered 

Representation 

descriptive  generally;  incomplete 
semantics 

executable;  semantically  complete 

Product  quality 

high  variability;  conformance  to 
specification  compromised 

repeatable,  measurable,  traceable 
to  process  steps 

Continuous  improvement 

an  additional  concent 

intrinsic  to  paradigm 

Global  optimization 

not  a  principal  concern 

principal  concern 

4-  Eeqtiirements  for  a  Process-centered  ECS  Envirnnmp.nt 

The  ECS  process  is  characterized  by  several  factors  that  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  creation  of  a 
process-centered  ECS  environment.  Table  2  presents  some  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  complex 
systems  engineering  process. 


Table  2. 

_ _ _ Characteristics  of  ECS  Process _ 

Multiple  disciplines  and  multiple  functions  involved  in  the  complex  system  life  cycle. 

•  Geographically  dispersed  "virtual  teams",  "virtual  coqwraaon." 

•  Hardware,  software,  humanware  components. 

•  Multiple  operational  modes  and  levels  of  automation. 

•  Manual,  automated,  and  shared  human-machine  processes. 

Multiple  design  iterations  particularly  in  early  stages  are  commonplace. 

•  Multiple  interfaces  and  handoffs  between  different  engineering  disciplines. 

•  External  interfaces  with  subcontractors,  vendors,  suppliers,  and  customers. 

•  Heterogeneous  legacy  tools  and  data  bases  that  suptwrt  individual  ECS  funcUons  and  activities 
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The  requirements  for  a  process-centered  ECS  environment  can  be  derived  from  the  characteristics  of 
the  ECS  process.  Table  3  presents  these  requirements. 

Table  3. 

_ Requirements  for  a  Process-centered  ECS  Environment _ 

•  Timely  feedback  across  disciplines  and  across  organizational  boundaries  is  essential  for  agility. 

•  Evolutionary  architecture  and  open  interfaces  to  accommodate  new  requirements/technology  options. 

•  Need  to  integrate  heterogeneous  tools  as  well  as  legacy  systems  and  data  bases. 

•  Tailor  a  reference  process  model  to  conu-actor-specific  processes,  and  organizational  constraints. 

•  Enact  and  U'ack  multiple  design  iterations  and  concurrent  instances  of  ECS  subprocesses. 

•  Need  to  "mix  and  match"  multiple  methods,  techniques,  and  tools. 

•  Manage  interfaces  and  handoffs  between  different  disciplines. 

•  Manage  interfaces  with  subcontractors,  vendors,  suppliers,  and  customers.  _ 


5.  Process-Centered  Architecture  for  ECS 

The  process-centered  methodology  focuses  on  providing  automated  process  support  and  guidance 
during  development.  These  capabilities  can  be  made  available  over  selected  wide-area  networks  (e.g., 
Internet,  EINet,  Mosaic).  At  the  heart  of  the  methodology  is  an  object-oriented,  integrated,  multi¬ 
disciplinary  model  of  the  complex  systems.  The  object-oriented  model  serves  as  a  logically 
centralized  data  and  information  repository  for  the  design  and  representation  of  a  complex  system.  It 
can  be  implemented  on  a  fully  distributed  network  of  relational  data  bases,  object-oriented  data  bases, 
and  knowledge  bases.  A  corresponding  process  support  framework  can  be  built  on  top  of  the  object- 
oriented  model  to  support  the  definition,  simulation,  enactment,  and  management  of  the  ECS  process. 
A  scalable  6-layered  architecture  for  the  process-centered  ECS  methodology,  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 
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The  scalable  6-layered  ECS  architecture  is  capable  of  supporting  the  full  ECS  life  cycle  while 
providing  a  process  integration  framework  for  new  and  legacy  tools.  The  existing  systems  engineering 
tools  support  the  two  middle  layers  of  the  architecture.  The  data  layer  stores  and  provides  access  to 
the  structure  as  well  as  the  content  of  system  data  that  are  used  in  ECS.  Examples  of  the  data  include: 
user  requirements,  system  design,  tradeoff  analysis,  and  executable  code  for  software  subsystems. 
Currently,  there  are  COTS  tools,  such  as  relational  data  bases,  object-oriented  data  bases,  and  other 
types  of  special  purpose  data  repository  systems  to  support  data  repository  requirements  for  ECS.  The 
ECS  tool  layer  provides  software  systems  that  support  individual  ECS  tasks,  such  as  Requirements 
Analysis,  Design,  and  System  Implementation.  Both  COTS  and  Navy-supported  ECS  tools  can  be 
integrated  into  this  process-centered  ECS  architecture  with  minimal  cost  impact 

The  other  four  new  layers  in  the  architecture  are  new  to  ECS  and  unique  to  the  proposed  methodology. 
The  two  lowest  layers,  the  network  and  repository  layers,  provide  distributed  repository  and  access  of 
the  object-oriented  model  and  the  development  data  associated  with  the  model.  These  two  layers  can 
be  implemented  through  customizing  and  enhancing  COTS  tools.  The  two  highest  layers,  i.e.,  the 
process  and  service  layers,  provide  network-available  process  support  capabilities  to  remote  users. 

6.  ECS  Process  Representation  Requirements 

Most  process  tools  have  incomplete  design  representation.  This  inadequacy  manifests  itself  when  one 
attempts  to  analyze,  manage,  track,  and  measure  the  process,  complex  or  not.  The  requirements  for  a 
complete  representation  of  the  ECS  process  are  presented  in  Table  4. 

Table  4. 

_  ECS  Process  Representation  Requirements  _ 

•  Explicit  Executable  Model 

—  explicit  modeling  of  hardware,  software,  and  humanware 

--  model  "execution":  generates  timeline  and  resource  utilization  profiles 

•  "Flow”  Modeling 

“  model  control  flow,  data  flow,  and  entity  types,  e.g.,  process 

—  modeling  of  sequential,  parallel,  conditional,  iterative  processes  and  multi-process  instantiation 

—  hard,  semi-hard  and  soft  temporal  constraints 

•  Process  Analysis  Support 

—  basic  (i.e.,  syntactic)  checking 

—  simulation  and  predictive  timeline,  resource,  and  cost  analyses 
--  in-situ  measurement  analysis 

•  Process  Tailoring 

—  to  contractor-specific  processes,  policies,  and  procedures 

•  Process  Use  Support 

—  process  enactment 

—  process  management,  i.e.,  monitoring,  scheduling,  querying,  responding,  measuring 
~  repository 

•  Process  Visualization 

—  different  user  perspectives  (manager,  designer)  and  graph-based  graphical  interface  (e.g.,  IDEE) 

~  different  entity  types 

•  Usability 

—  ease-of-use,  scalability,  life  cycle  support _ 
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7.  Process  Integration 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  a  process-centered  approach  is  its  ability  to  integrate  existing  ECS 
tools  through  an  innovative  technique  called  process  integration  [Mi  and  Scacchi,  1992;  Madni,  1990]. 
The  key  notion  behind  process  integration  is  to  embed  the  necessary  physical  information  about  tool 
integration  (such  as  physical  location  of  the  tool  and  transferring  of  necessary  parameters)  into  the 
development  tasks  that  use  the  tool  in  the  ECS  process  and  then  to  invoke  the  tool  as  soon  as  the 
development  tasks  are  enacted.  This  technique  effectively  hides  all  physical  information  of  tool 
invocation  from  potential  users,  who  invariably  are  systems  engineers.  Through  this  notion  of  process 
integration,  the  process-centered  ECS  methodology  can  provide  only  the  logical  information  that  is 
relevant  to  the  ECS  developers.  The  process  integration  concept  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
paragraph  using  DESTINATION  as  an  example  of  a  tool  that  has  been  selected  for  integration. 

The  DESTINATION  methodology  and  toolkit  provides  for  Design  Structuring,  Resource  Allocation, 
Design  Evaluation  and  Optimization.  DESTINATION  is  capable  of  supporting  various  design 
methodologies  (e.g.,  object-oriented  design,  structured  design,  task  structuring,  partitioning)  but  only 
implicitly,  i.e.,  DESTINATION  users  have  to  take  initiative  in  following  a  particular  methodology  and 
selecting  tools  accordingly.  The  process-centered  ECS  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  call  for  an  explicit 
description  of  the  ECS  methodology.  This  approach  has  several  advantages.  First,  users  can  choose 
and  customize  a  design  methodology  for  a  complex  system.  Second,  users  can  load  the  chosen  design 
methodology  into  the  process  enactment  engine  and  start  the  ECS  process.  Along  the  way,  each  of  the 
design  tasks,  such  as  design  generation,  design  evaluation,  tradeoff  analysis,  get  enacted  in  turn  in 
accord  with  the  selected  methodology.  Furthermore,  as  a  design  engineering  task  is  enacted,  specific 
DESTINATION  tools  (e.g.,  design  structuring  or  partitioning)  can  be  invoked  on  the  appropriate 
system  design  data.  In  this  way,  data  correctness  and  consistency  as  well  as  proper  tool  selection  is 
ensured.  In  the  event  that  DESTINATION  does  not  support  a  particular  design  task,  the  process- 
centered  ECS  approach  will  be  capable  of  invoking  a  third  party  system  design  tool  and  performing 
the  necessary  conversion  and  transformation  of  data  formats. 

8.  Future  Directions 

While  process-centered  methodologies  hold  great  promise  for  ECS,  several  key  developments  have  to 
occur  and  key  issues  resolved  before  the  full  impact  of  process-centered  environment  is  felt  in  ECS. 
First  and  foremost,  is  the  need  for  a  consistent  and  integrated  representation  of  the  system  and  its 
subsystems,  their  functions  and  behaviors,  their  development  processes,  as  well  as  special 
considerations  such  as  fault  tolerance  and  security.  Second,  is  the  need  for  a  distributed  process 
management  system  capable  of  orchestrating  and  managing  human,  equipment,  and  monetary 
resources  as  well  as  artifacts  produced  and  consumed  during  the  ECS  process.  Third,  is  the  basis  for 
tool  integration  from  a  process-driven  perspective.  Fourth,  is  the  integration  of  new  software  with 
legacy  systems.  When  these  key  concerns  have  been  successfully  addressed,  process-centered 
environment  capable  of  providing  automated  guidance  will  become  a  reality. 
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Abstract 

Resource  allocation  in  complex  real-time  (RT) 
computer  systems  cannot  be  adequately  handled  by 
straightforward  extensions  of  the  CPU  and 
peripheral  device  scheduling  techniques  used  in 
non-RT  computer  systems.  In  this  paper,  we  attempt 
to  lay  out  an  idealistic  methodology  framework  for 
optimal  resource  allocation  in  complex  RT  computer 
systems,  i.e.,  optimal  design  of  complex  RT 
computer  systems.  One  useful  property  of  the 
optimal  design  methodology  framework  presented  is 
the  illumination  of  the  separation  between  the 
design  activities  that  are  amenable  to  automation 
and  those  activities  which  must  be  handled  by  the 
system  engineer.  The  fundamental  notion  of  timed 
value  accuracy  is  formalized  first  and  then  the 
quantitative  specification  by  the  system  engineer  of 
the  relationship  between  the  loss  in  the  timed  value 
accuracy  of  each  output  action  and  the  damage  to 
the  application  mission  is  adopted  as  a  key 
ingredient  in  this  idealistic  optimal  design 
methodology.  The  importance  of  treating  fault 
tolerance  requirements  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
initial  system  requirements  and  the  need  for  further 
accumulation  of  knowledge  on  the  resource 
requirements  and  the  effectiveness  of  RT  fault 
tolerance  techniques,  are  substantiated.  The  major 
challenges  posed  to  the  system  designer  in 
effectively  practicing  the  proposed  optimization 
methodology,  are  also  discussed. 


1.  Introduction 

Complex  real-time  (RT)  computer  systems 
consist  of  many  multi-purpose  modules  sharing  the 
workload  for  providing  a  variety  of  time-critical 
service  functions  to  achieve  application  objectives. 
Therefore,  both  static  (design-time)  and  dynamic 
(run-time)  mapping  of  various  computation 
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segments  to  execution  machine  components  in  such 
systems  have  been  treated  as  a  major  research  and 
development  (R&D)  issue  for  at  least  two  decades 
[Hal94,  How93].  Complex  RT  systems  are 
invariably  of  the  distributed  system  type  and  the 
percentage  of  them  containing  parallel  computers  as 
their  components  has  been  steadily  growing.  The 
typical  service  actions  of  a  RT  computer  system  are 
combinations  of 

(a)  outputting  control  values  to  devices  in  the 
application  environments  and 

(b)  storing  newly  computed  values  into  a  database 
which  is  shared  by  users  outside  the  control  domain 
of  the  RT  computer  system. 

However,  the  techniques  for  both  static  and 
dynamic  resource  allocation  in  such  systems  have 
been  advancing  rather  slowly.  The  main  reason  is 
because  resource  allocation  in  complex  RT 
computer  systems  cannot  be  adequately  handled  by 
mechanical  or  straightforward  extensions  of  the 
CPU  and  peripheral  device  scheduling  techniques 
used  in  non-RT  computer  systems.  Nor  can  they  be 
adequately  handled  by  straightforward  extensions  of 
the  simple-structure  periodic  task  scheduling 
techniques  developed  for  centralized  RT  computer 
systems.  It  has  simply  taken  long  for  the  R&D 
community  to  come  to  this  realization. 

To  be  more  specific,  past  experiences  of  the 
R&D  community  brought  the  following  realization. 

(1)  In  many  safety-critical  applications,  it  is  too 
dangerous  to  accept  a  system  design  based  solely  on 
an  average  performance  measure.  The  worst-case 
(i.e.,  the  worst  among  the  cases  worth  considering) 
performance  measure  is  often  more  important. 

(2)  Scheduling  each  local  resource  or  managing 
each  service  infrastructure  (e.g.,  communication, 
shared  data  storage,  etc.)  to  handle  a  maximal 
number  of  requests  from  clients  of  different 
importance,  has  been  studied  for  long  but  each 
resource  domain  has  been  studied  independent  of 
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others.  Independently  devised  resource  managers  do 
not  integrate  well  among  themselves  or  they  even 
conflict  with  one  another  because  they  were 
designed  to  pursue  different  optimization  objectives. 
Such  a  group  of  resource  managers  cannot  create  a 
globally  optimal  resource  allocation,  i.e.,  a  situation 
where  available  resources  are  used  the  most 
efficiently  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  applications. 

(3)  Viewing  several  shared  resources  as 
infrastructures  each  of  which  serves  an 
unpredictable  mix  of  clients  has  encouraged  the 
conceptualization  of  multiple  resource  domains 
subject  to  uncoordinated  or  loosely  coordinated 
control  but  has  not  encouraged  RT  system  engineers 
to  take  a  global  view  of  the  system- wide  impacts  of 
the  actions  by  each  individual  resource  manager. 

(4)  In  challenging  RT  application  environments 
each  multi-purpose  execution  resource  is  subject  to 
experiencing  internal  faults  with  non-negligible 
probabilities  and  is  made  to  shift  dynamically 
among  multiple  operating  modes  with  changing 
responsibilities.  If  an  execution  component  fails 
permanently,  then  a  system-wide  reconfiguration 
must  take  place.  A  client  may  be  designed  such  that 
if  it  finds  itself  to  be  in  fault,  then  it  attempts  to 
recover  from  the  fault  by  the  means  available  in  its 
sphere  of  control  or  by  relying  on  a  party  of  higher 
authority.  Reconfiguration  and  recovery  actions 
represent  major  cases  of  resource  management. 
Optimizing  these  parts  of  the  system  resource 
management  represents  a  much  more  important 
subject  for  research  at  this  time  and  advances  in  this 
area  will  have  much  bigger  impact  in  the 
improvement  of  the  ability  to  produce  ultra-reliable 
cost-effective  RT  computer  systems. 

(5)  Integrated  optimization  of  both  static  allocation 
and  dynamic  allocation  has  remained  a  distant  goal. 
Since  the  resource  allocation  problem  is  equivalent 
to  the  problem  of  making  some  static  allocations 
(which  are  design  activities)  plus  designing  some 
dynamic  allocation  algorithms,  it  is  essentially  a 
design  problem.  Therefore,  realizing  an  optimal 
resource  allocation  means  an  optimal  design  of  a 
system. 

In  this  paper,  we  attempt  to  lay  out  an  idealistic 
methodology  framework  for  optimal  resource 
allocation  in  complex  RT  computer  systems,  i.e., 
optimal  design  of  complex  RT  computer  systems. 

We  believe  that  establishing  an  idealistic 
methodology  framework  is  important  because  it 
enables  system  engineers  to  understand  when  they 


have  to  start  deviating  from  or  approximating  the 
idealistic  methodology  framework  in  their  practices 
due  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  accurate 
information  on  interplay  among  a  myriad  of 
parameters  characterizing  a  complex  system. 
Availability  of  an  idealistic  methodology  framework 
will  thus  encourage  system  engineers  to  narrow 
down  the  portions  of  a  system  engineering  process 
in  which  heuristic  decisions  must  be  made.  With 
these  understanding,  system  engineers  are  more 
likely  to  produce  system  designs  closer  to  truly 
optimal  designs  than  what  the  engineers  would 
produce  without  such  understanding  and  without  a 
global  view  of  resource  needs. 

Idealistic  optimization  goals  are  defined  first  in 
Section  2.  The  requirements  such  as  processing 
throughput,  response  time,  fault  tolerance,  and  both 
development  cost  and  operating  cost  constraints,  are 
addressed.  Section  3  then  provides  discussions  on 
some  challenges  faced  in  pursuing  idealistic 
optimization  goals  and  m^ing  sensible 
compromises. 

2.  Idealistic  optimization  goal 

Figure  1  depicts  the  problem  space  in  which 
major  factors  to  be  considered  in  optimal  design  are 
highlighted.  Formal  definitions  of  the  important 
factors  are  provided  in  this  section. 

2.1  Real-time  functional  requirements  and 
accuracy  of  output 

RT  computer  systems  must  perform  time- 
critical  service  functions.  Ideally,  a  RT  computer 
system  must  take  every  service  action  “accurately”. 
This  means  that  every  output  from  a  RT  computer 
system  must  be  accurate  in  both  the  time  dimension 
and  the  logical  value  dimension. 

Definition: 

(Dl)  The  accuracy  of  an  output  of  a  RT  computer 
system  is  the  closeness  of  both  time  and  logical 
value  attributes  of  the  output  to  the  time  and  logical 
value  attributes  of  the  desired  output.  The  value  of 
an  output  of  a  RT  computer  system  is  thus  a  two- 
dimensional  value  called  a  timed  logical  value. 

(D2)  The  temporal  accuracy  of  a  data  transmission 
or  storing  action  in  a  RT  computer  system  is  the 
closeness  of  the  time  attribute  of  the  action  to  the 
time  attribute  of  the  desired  action. 

(D3)  The  logical  value  accuracy  of  a  data 
transmission  or  storing  action  in  a  RT  computer 
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system  is  the  closeness  of  the  logical  value  attribute 
of  the  data  involved  in  the  action  to  the  logical  value 
attribute  of  the  desired  action.  ■ 

When  we  measure  the  logical  value  accuracy  of 
an  output  or  a  data  storing  action,  the  quality  of 
measurement  depends  on  the  numerical  precision 
established.  Similarly,  the  quality  of  measurement 
of  the  temporal  accuracy  depends  on  the  RT  clock 
precision  established.  The  numerical  precision  and 
the  clock  precision  together  can  be  referred  to  as  the 
timed  value  metric  precision. 

Definition: 

(D4)  An  ideal  RT  computer  system  is  one  which 
yields  the  highest  possible  degree  of  timed  value 
metric  precision  and  produces  every  output  with  the 
highest  measurable  degree  of  (timed  value) 
accuracy.  ■ 

In  practice,  complex  RT  computer  systems  are 
rarely  immune  from  exhibiting  inaccurate  output. 
Examples  of  the  manifestations  of  inaccurate  output 
are: 

(1)  Omission  of  a  desired  output,  i.e.,  output  with 
zero  degree  of  temporal  accuracy; 

(2)  Too  late  output,  i.e.,  output  with  an 
unacceptably  low  degree  of  temporal  accuracy; 

(3)  Unacceptable  logical  value,  i.e.,  output  with  an 


unacceptably  low  degree  of  logical  value 
accuracy. 

These  examples  also  imply  that  an  important 
thing  to  pursue  in  practical  design  is  the 
acceptable  degree  of  accuracy,  not  the  absolute 
(maximum)  accuracy.  It  is  often  not  easy  to 
evaluate  how  much  damage  inaccurate  output 
causes  to  the  application.  The  difficulty  of 
quantifying  the  damage  is  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  nature  of  the  application  often 
allows  a  certain  degree  of  self-healing 
capabilities  to  be  embedded  in  the  RT 
computer  system.  Therefore,  the  question  of 
how  critical  each  output  action  is  does  not 
yield  an  easy  quantification  procedure.  In 
general,  it  can  be  judged  only  heuristically  by 
the  system  engineer. 

In  principle,  the  system  engineer  should 
produce  a  system  which  never  fails  to  meet  the 
specified  output  accuracy  requirements  except 
when  the  circumstances  which  the  engineer 
decided  not  to  cover  arise.  As  mentioned  in 
Section  1,  it  is  an  elusive  goal  in  the  current 
practice. 

How  does  an  unacceptably  inaccurate 
output  occur  ?  Figure  1  indicates  that  an 
unacceptably  inaccurate  output  is  often  preceded  by 
an  inaccurate  data  transmission  or  storing  action 
within  the  RT  computer  system.  In  other  words,  an 
unacceptably  inaccurate  output  is  often  preceded  by 
an  inaccurate  intermediate  result.  Therefore,  a  more 
general  question  is:  how  does  accuracy  loss  occur  ? 

Component  failures  are  obviously  the  major 
cause.  In  addition,  one  may  say  that  inefficient 
dynamic  resource  allocation  can  lead  to  accuracy 
loss  somewhere  within  the  RT  computer  system. 

For  example,  when  the  execution  resource 
requirements  of  a  certain  service  function  increase 
sharply  at  some  points  in  run  time,  an  inadequate 
allocation  of  resources  to  that  function  may  occur 
and  then  cause  accuracy  loss  incurred  in  the 
execution  results  of  that  function.  However,  in 
principle,  a  resource  manager  in  such  a  system  is  a 
faulty  component  (a  component  inflicted  by  a  design 
fault)  unless  the  particular  circumstances  in  which 
resource  requirements  jumped  sharply  were 
deliberately  taken  out  of  the  design  specification  by 
the  system  engineer  due  to  the  negligible  occurrence 
probability.  Therefore,  an  important  near-term 
challenge  that  the  RT  computer  system  R&D 
community  is  currently  facing  with  is 
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to  establish  a  systematic  design  methodology 
for  producing  RT  computer  systems  with  the 
guarantee  that  the  systems  will  never  fail  to 
meet  the  output  accuracy  requirements  in  the 
absence  of  component  failures. 

A  noteworthy  point  here  is  that  meeting  the 
specified  output  accuracy  requirements  is  not 
always  a  sufficient  condition  for  the  system  to  meet 
the  application  objectives  well.  The  specification  of 
accurate  output  requirements  must  be  designed 
properly  and  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  system 
engineer.  This  specification  activity  is  sometimes  a 
great  challenge  as  will  be  discussed  in  Section  3. 

2.2  Component  failures  as  major  causes  for  loss 
of  output  accuracy  and  resulting  benefit  losses 

As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
component  failures  are  the  most  serious  causes  for 
loss  of  output  accuracy.  Therefore,  the  most 
important  research  issue  in  the  field  of  optimal 
design  of  complex  RT  computer  systems  is 
the  resource  allocation  to  maintain  output 
accuracy  in  the  presence  of  component 
failures. 

Component  failures  are  often  caused  by  run¬ 
time  fault  sources  such  as 

(1)  physical  damage, 

(2)  material  deterioration, 

(3)  electromagnetic  noise, 

(4)  radiation,  and 

(5)  temperature, 

and  sometimes  by  design  faults.  Since  it  is  not 
possible  to  tackle  all  conceivable  combinations  of 
component  failures,  the  system  engineer  must  define 
the  types  of  system  faults  fi.e..  states  of  the  system 
which  has  deviated  from  the  specified  normal  states 
due  to  permanent  or  temporary  malfunctioning  of 
some  components)  to  be  tolerated. 

An  important  point  to  note  here  is  that  this 
specification  of  fault  tolerance  requirements  must  be 
done  together  with  the  specification  of  basic  RT 
functional  requirements.  That  is, 

fault  tolerance  requirements  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  initial  system  requirements. 

Therefore,  the  system  engineer  must  choose 
appropriate  system  “designs”  to  meet  the  fault 
tolerance  requirements  and  this  activity  involves 
both  static  allocation  of  some  execution  resources 
and  design  of  some  dynamic  allocation  algorithms. 

A  comprehensive  knowledge-base  on  the  resource 
requirements  and  the  effectiveness  in  output  (or 


intermediate  result)  accuracy  maintenance  of  each 
useful  fault  tolerance  technique  is  thus  needed. 

Such  a  knowledge-base  has  not  been  fully 
constructed  yet. 

For  example,  a  single-processor  recovery  block 
scheme  is  to  execute  the  primary  algorithm  of  an 
application  function  first  and  then  execute  a  result 
check  function  called  an  acceptance  test  function 
[Ran75].  If  the  acceptance  test  result  is  negative, 
then  the  processor  rolls  back  and  makes  a  retry  with 
the  same  algorithm  or  an  alternate  algorithm  if 
available.  This  backward  recovery  can  be  quite 
time-consuming  and  thus  under  a  certain  fault 
occurrence  scenario  worth  considering  a  substantial 
loss  of  the  timed  value  accuracy  in  an  output  of  the 
application  function  can  result.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  distributed  recovery  block  (DRB)  scheme  uses 
two  or  more  processors  but  it  effects  fast  forward 
recovery  [Kim94].  Therefore,  for  the  same  fault 
occurrence  scenario,  the  DRB  scheme  yields  much 
lower  accuracy  loss  in  the  timed  value  output  of  the 
application  function.  For  implementation  of  each 
application  function,  the  system  engineer  can  thus 
choose  between  the  single-processor  recovery  block 
scheme  and  the  DRB  scheme,  depending  upon  the 
processor  availability,  the  expected  fault  rate,  and 
other  factors.  In  fact,  even  during  run  time,  the 
system  can  switch  the  execution  mode  between  the 
single-processor  backward  recovery  mode  and  the 
DRB  mode  as  the  processor  availability  changes 
[Kim92]. 

Given  a  set  of  service  functions  defined  as  the 
mission  of  a  RT  computer  system  under 
development,  the  basic  required  resource  set  can  be 
defined  as  a  minimum  set  of  resources  which 
collectively  provide  enough  processing  capacity  to 
support  the  mission  when  the  possibility  of  any 
component  failure  during  the  application  life-time 
can  be  ruled  out.  Therefore,  mobilizing  any 
additional  resources  beyond  the  basic  required 
resource  set  will  return  no  benefit  as  long  as  no 
components  in  the  basic  set  fail.  However, 
component  failure  probabilities  are  non-negligible  in 
practice  and  thus  some  extra  resources  not  included 
in  the  basic  required  resource  set  must  be 
incorporated  into  the  RT  computer  system. 

When  a  sequence  of  component  losses  causes 
the  system  resource  condition  to  fall  below  the  level 
to  form  a  basic  required  resource  set,  a  very  difficult 
resource  allocation  problem  is  posed.  For  example, 
a  choice  may  have  to  be  made  between  sacrificing  a 
certain  service  function  completely,  thereby 
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effectively  cutting  off  the  output  channel  for  that 
function,  and  degrading  the  output  accuracy  of 
multiple  service  functions  to  some  extent.  In 
principle,  such  a  trade-off  must  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  rigorous  evaluation  of  which  option  will  cause 
less  damage  to  the  application  mission. 

Each  time  an  output  action  occurs  with 
degraded  accuracy,  some  damage  may  occur  to  the 
application  mission.  The  damage  is  called  the 
benefit  loss. 

Definition: 

(D5)  When  the  accuracy  loss  Av  in  an  output  action 
V  occurs,  the  benefit  loss  BL(  Ay )  results.  The 
mapping  of  every  accuracy  loss  event  to  a 
consequent  benefit  loss  value  is  called  the  benefit 
loss  function.  ■ 

The  determination  of  BL(Av)  for  every  output 
action  v  in  a  RT  computer  system  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  system  engineer.  For  some 
highly  critical  output  actions  whose  failure  directly 
leads  to  the  application  mission  failure,  it  will  be 
easy  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  benefit  loss 
which  is  the  maximum  in  the  (benefit  loss)  value 
range  adopted.  For  other  output  actions,  the 
determination  of  the  benefit  loss  must  involve 
heuristic  judgment  by  the  system  engineer.  In  a 
sense,  the  benefit  loss  function  for  a  particular 
output  action  provides  a  quantitative  indication  of 
the  criticality  of  the  output  action.  (The  benefit  loss 
function  can  also  be  viewed  as  a  generalization  of 
the  time- value  function  proposed  in  [Jen85].) 

When  the  benefit  losses  accumulated  over  a 
certain  period  of  time  exceed  a  certain 
predetermined  threshold,  we  can  treat  the  RT 
computer  system  as  having  failed  in  its  application 
mission.  The  threshold  can  thus  be  called  a  system 
failure  threshold  and  it  should  be  determined  by  the 
system  engineer. 

Given  the  specifications  of  expected 
component  failures  (or  various  fault  sources)  as 
probabilistic  variables,  the  expected  benefit  loss 
caused  by  the  fault  sources  is  also  a  probabilistic 
variable.  If  the  system  engineer  provides  the 
specification  of  the  benefit  loss  llinction  in  addition 
to  the  expected  component  failure  specification, 
then  the  expected  benefit  loss  can  be  calculated.  Or 
if  only  frequency  bounds  on  component  failures  are 
provided  without  information  on  probability 
distributions,  then  just  the  maximum  expected 
benefit  loss  can  be  calculated.  Then  in  principle,  a 
choice  between  two  or  more  options  for  degrading 


selected  service  functions  due  to  the  resource 
shortage  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  expected 
benefit  loss  values  under  each  optional 
configuration. 

2.3  Cost  and  maintainability  requirements 

The  cost  constraints  that  are  always  present  in 
any  system  development  situation  consist  of  both 
development  cost  constraints  and  operating  cost 
constraints.  The  development  cost  includes  the 
following  items: 

(1)  Common  off-the-shelf  (COTS)  hardware  and 
software  components; 

(2)  Design,  manufacturing,  and  integration  of  new 
hardware  and  software  components. 

The  operating  cost  may  include  the  following 
items: 

(1)  Human  operator  effort; 

(2)  Power  consumption,  space  occupancy,  and 
weight  in  some  application  environments. 

The  maintainability  and  expandability 
requirements  can  be  viewed  as  the  constraints  on 
the  costs  for  making  changes  in  the  system 
capabilities.  Therefore,  they  are  in  a  sense  a  part  of 
the  cost  constraints. 

2.4  Main  optimization  problem 

Based  on  the  engineering  philosophy  and 
principles  laid  out  in  the  preceding  three  sections, 
we  can  now  formulate  the  design  optimization 
problem  as  follows. 

«  Idealistic  Optimization  Problem  Statement 

» 

OPTIMIZE  THE  TRADE-OFF  BETWEEN 

•  Total  expected  benefit  loss 

•  Cost  (for  new  development,  maintenance, 
and  operation) 

GIVEN 

•  Expected  behavior  of  design-time  fault 
sources 

•  Expected  behavior  of  run-time  fault  sources. 
VARIABLES 

•  COTS  hardware  and  software  components 

•  custom  designed  hardware  and  software 
components 

•  System  architecture,  design,  and  synthesis 

•  Human  operator  responsibility. 

Here  the  total  expected  benefit  loss  is 
expressed  as: 
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(1)  Ivi.i=l.2,-,  (BL(Vi)*Pr[lossofVi]),  where 
each  Vi,  i=l,2, — ,  denotes  a  service  function 
responsible  for  a  sequence  of  service  output  actions, 

(2)  Xvi,  i=l,2,— ,  [  X  {BL(expected  accuracy  loss  in 
a  combination  of  output  actions  Vj-comb)  I  Vi-comb 
is  any  subset  of  the  output  actions  expected  from  the 
service  function  Vi}  ],  or 

(3)  a  combination  of  (1)  and  (2). 

One  implication  of  the  expression  (2)  is  that  the 
benefit  loss  due  to  accuracy  losses  in  a  combination 
of  output  actions,  say  Avi.i,  Avi,2,  and  Avi,3,  is  not 
necessarily  equivalent  to  the  sum  BL(Avi,i)  + 
BL(Avi,2)  +  BL(Avi,3).  However,  in  practice,  only  a 
simple  benefit  loss  function  can  be  provided  by  the 
system  engineer.  For  example,  the  system  engineer 
may  say  that  loss  of  two  consecutive  output  actions 
from  a  service  function  causes  the  same  benefit  loss 
as  the  permanent  loss  of  the  service  function  does. 

Similarly,  the  expected  behavior  of  the  fault 
sources  can  be  represented  only  in  simple  forms  in 
practice.  To  be  exact,  expressions  for  expected 
occurrences  of  observable  fault  symptoms,  e.g.,  fault 
rate  of  a  processor,  a  memory  module,  etc.,  are  more 
practical  substitutes  for  the  expressions  for  the  fault 
source  behavior.  Even  the  characterization  of  the 
observable  fault  symptoms  is  not  fully  within  the 
state  of  the  art  yet. 

The  items  listed  under  the  heading  “Variable” 
in  the  idealistic  problem  formulation  are  those 
which  the  system  engineer  can  change  to  reach  the 
optimization  goals. 

A  large  number  of  variations  of  the  idealistic 
optimization  problem  statement  are  conceivable  and 
may  be  posed  in  different  applications.  Three 
examples  are  given  below. 

«  Variation  I  » 

MINIMIZE  Total  expected  benefit  loss 

SUBJECT  TO  Cost  <  $X 

GIVEN 

•  Fault-rate(processor) 


VARIABLES 


«  Variation  II  » 

MINIMIZE  Cost 

SUBJECT  TO  Total  expected  benefit 
loss  <  X 

GIVEN 


•  Fault-rate(processor) 


VARIABLES 


«  Variation  HI  » 

MAXIMIZE  Tolerable  Fault-rate(processor) 
SUBJECT  TO  Total  expected  benefit  loss 

<  X 
Cost  <  $Y 

GIVEN 


VARIABLES 

• . 


3.  Challenges  in  resource  allocation 

One  useful  property  of  the  optimal  design 
methodology  framework  presented  in  Section  2  is 
the  illumination  of  the  separation  between  the 
design  activities  that  are  amenable  to  automation 
and  those  activities  which  must  be  handled  by  the 
system  engineer.  In  a  sense,  the  methodology 
reduces  the  latter  activities  to  a  minimum. 
Nevertheless,  those  activities  pose  great  challenges 
to  the  system  engineer  trying  to  realize  truly  optimal 
resource  allocation.  In  this  section,  those  activities 
are  discussed  along  with  other  challenges  posed  to 
the  researchers  aspiring  to  establish  a  systematic 
methodology  for  producing  an  optimal  design  with 
the  given  specification  of  the  RT  functional 
requirements,  types  of  faults  to  be  tolerated,  and  the 
benefit  loss  function. 

3.1  Dependence  on  subjective  judgments  by  the 
system  engineer 

3.1.1  Determination  of  the  benefit  loss  function 

Consider  a  command  and  control  (C^)  system 
which  examines  a  segment  of  the  sky,  detects  an 
unfriendly  reentry  vehicle  (RV),  and  commands  an 
interceptor  to  destroy  the  RV.  The  system 
performs  the  following  two  service  functions  among 
others: 

(1)  Controlling  a  radar  and 

(2)  Ordering  interceptors  to  act  at  appropriate 
times. 

Assume  that  the  high-level  defense  algorithm 
adopted  is  to  intercept  an  RV  when  the  altitude  of 
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the  RV  is  within  a  certain  range  [ai,  ^2].  After 
issuing  an  intercept  order,  the  system  checks  for 
an  acknowledgment  from  the  interceptor  and  if  it 
does  not  receive  an  acknowledgment  within  Y 
seconds  after  issuing  an  order,  it  reissues  the  order. 
Complete  loss  of  the  interception  ordering  function 
will  lead  to  the  total  failure  of  this  system  and 

thus  the  benefit  loss  due  to  such  function  loss  should 
be  defined  as  the  maximum,  say  1000,  in  the  value 
range  adopted  [0,  1000].  The  system  failure 
threshold  can  be  less  than  1000  in  such  a  situation. 

If  an  RV  is  expected  to  maintain  its  altitude  within 
[ai,  ^2]  only  for  10  seconds,  absence  of  an 
interception  order  for  10  seconds  after  the  RV 
reaches  the  altitude  of  a2  creates  the  same  damage  as 
the  complete  loss  of  the  interception  ordering 
function  does.  An  interception  order  issued  after  a 
certain  time-point  will  be  useless.  Therefore,  a 
(timed  value)  accuracy  requirement  on  this  output 
action  as  well  as  the  benefit  loss  function  for  this 
output  action  can  be  specified  without  difficulty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  the  radar  control 
service  function  is  different.  Complete  loss  of  the 
radar  control  function  will  again  lead  to  the  total 
failure  of  the  system  but  occasional  late  issuing 
(or  even  omission)  of  radar  orders  will  not 
necessarily  lead  to  the  total  failure  of  the  system. 
Therefore,  while  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  benefit 
loss  due  to  the  complete  loss  of  the  radar  control 
function,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  benefit 
loss  due  to  accuracy  loss  in  an  individual  radar 
ordering  action.  An  example  of  a  practical  choice 
for  the  system  engineer  is  to  define  the  benefit  loss 
due  to  a  single  omission  of  a  radar  order  for  tracking 
an  RV  as  a  small  number,  say  50,  and  the  benefit 
loss  due  to  the  third  consecutive  omission  of  a  radar 
order  as  a  number  close  to  the  system  failure 
threshold,  meaning  a  nearly  catastrophic  event. 
Clearly,  the  system  engineer  must  consider  many 
factors  in  determining  these  benefit  loss  functions. 

If  a  processor  shortage  situation  develops  due 
to  substantial  processor  losses,  then  the  C^  system 
can  reduce  the  processor  time  allocated  to  the  radar 
control  function  by  1/3  since  skipping  every  third 
control  cycle  will  cause  relatively  moderate  benefit 
losses. 

To  the  authors’  knowledge,  specification  of  the 
benefit  loss  function  is  not  a  common  practice  yet. 

It  appears  to  be  a  highly  meaningful  topic  for 
experimental  research. 


3*1.2  Causal  relationship  between  fault  sources 
and  observable  fault  symptoms 

System  faults  (or  component  failures)  are 
caused  by  run-time  fault  sources  such  as  physical 
damage,  material  deterioration,  electromagnetic 
noise,  etc.,  and/or  design  faults.  Run-time  fault 
sources  are  basically  physical  phenomena  and  thus  a 
body  of  knowledge  exists  on  how  to  characterize 
their  behavior.  On  the  other  hand,  quantitative 
characterization  of  the  causal  relationship  between 
their  behavior  and  observable  fault  symptoms 
(occurring  with  the  RT  computer  system)  is  an 
inherently  difficult  problem.  Therefore,  in  practice, 
the  system  engineer  must  produce  models  (expected 
occurrence  patterns)  of  observable  fault  symptoms 
based  on  statistical  measurement  data  available. 
Although  considerable  research  efforts  have  been 
invested  to  obtain  such  statistical  data,  the  available 
database  appears  insufficient  (or  at  least  not  well 
utilized  by  system  engineers  for  various  reasons). 

3.1.3  Cost  characterization 

The  cost  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  optimal 
design  process  include  in  general: 

(1)  design  cost, 

(2)  maintainability  and  expandability,  i.e.,  costs  of 
handling  changes, 

(3)  material  cost, 

(4)  power,  weight,  volume,  and 

(5)  operator  cost. 

Items  (1),  (2),  and  (5)  are  not  amenable  to  simple 
quantitative  treatment.  It  is  inevitable  to  rely  on 
some  heuristic  judgment  by  the  system  engineer 
who  has  access  to  some  experience  data. 

3.2  Other  challenges 

3.2.1  Relationship  between  observable  fault 
symptoms  and  inaccurate  system  outputs 

Analyzing  how  a  specific  observable  fault 
symptom  leads  to  accuracy  loss  in  output  actions  has 
been  a  subject  of  active  research  for  at  least  two 
decades.  Such  a  causal  relationship  is  of  course  a 
function  of  the  system  architecture,  in  particular,  the 
types  of  fault  tolerance  mechanisms  incorporated 
and  the  way  the  mechanisms  are  embedded.  A 
number  of  RT  fault  tolerance  techniques  of 
fundamental  nature  have  been  established  [Kim94]. 
However,  there  is  still  need  for  development  of  cost- 
effective  integrations  of  basic  RT  fault  tolerance 
techniques.  Therefore,  some  crude  forms  of 
systematic  analyses  of  the  relationship  between 
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observable  fault  symptoms  and  inaccurate  system 
outputs  are  within  the  state  of  the  art  but  the  deeper 
study  of  the  relationship  still  remains  to  be  an  urgent 
research  topic. 

3.2.2  Multi-step  resource  allocation 

The  idealistic  optimal  design  problem 
statement  given  in  Section  2.4  defines  a  very  large 
design  space  consisting  of  many  variables.  Due  to 
the  unmanageable  complexity  involved  in  finding 
truly  optimal  points  in  such  a  large  space,  resource 
allocation  occurs  in  multiple  steps  in  all  practical 
system  development,  thereby  sacrificing  the 
optimality  somewhat  for  drastically  reduced 
complexity  in  resource  allocation.  In  this  process, 
the  system  design  is  accomplished  in  a  hierarchical 
form  and  a  manageable  instance  of  the  idealistic 
optimization  problem  statement  can  be  used  in  each 
step.  In  general,  the  following  sequence  of  five 
steps  occurs. 

(Step  1)  Selection  of  sensors,  actuators,  and  the 
control  strategy. 

The  components  selected  in  this  very  first 
selection  step  are  related  in  the  following  manner; 

“if  these  sensors  operate  according  to  their 
specifications,  the  control  computer  system  will 
process  sensor  data  according  to  the  control  strategy 
adopted  and  as  a  result,  timed  control  values  (i.e., 
actuator  commands)  will  be  sent  to  the  actuators 
which,  if  operate  according  to  their  specifications, 
will  impact  the  application  environment  in  ways 
consistent  with  the  control  strategy.  “ 

The  specification  of  each  sensor  which  should  be 
formulated  before  or  during  this  selection  step  must 
include  a  specification  of  the  timed  value  output 
requirements.  These  outputs  go  to  the  control 
computer  system.  Similarly,  a  specification  of  the 
timed  value  output  requirements  associated  with  the 
actuators  selected  must  be  formulated  before  or 
during  this  selection  step.  The  outputs  of  the 
actuators  go  to  the  application  environment.  The 
specification  of  the  timed  value  output  requirements 
for  the  control  computer  system  is  produced  as  a 
part  of  this  first  selection  step. 

The  design  of  fault  tolerance  and 
reconfiguration  capabilities  at  this  level  must  reflect 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  using  redundant  sensing 
schemes,  redundant  actuation  schemes,  or  redundant 
control  computer  system  architectures.  These 
design  choices  have  relationship  to  both  static 
resource  allocation  and  dynamic  allocation. 


(Step  2)  Determination  of  distributed  computing 
subsystems  partly  based  on  sensor  and  actuator 
locations. 

Due  to  the  geographically  dispersed  nature  of 
the  sensors  and  actuators  and  for  other  reasons,  the 
system  engineer  may  choose  to  use  a  wide-area 
distributed  system  structure  in  implementing  the 
control  computer  system.  If  the  distributed  system 
approach  is  adopted,  then  the  system  engineer 
produces  specifications  of  various  distributed 
computing  subsystems  and  their  communication 
structures,  which  include  the  specification  of  the 
timed  value  output  requirements  for  each  subsystem 
as  well  as  the  specification  for  each  communication 
structure.  Obviously  adopting  such  an  architecture 
means  some  decisions  on  resource  allocation. 

The  design  of  fault  tolerance  and 
reconfiguration  capabilities  at  this  level  must  reflect 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  using  redundant 
subsystems. 

(Step  3)  Determination  of  a  LAN  based 
distributed  architecture  for  each  subsystem  in  an 
wide-area  system . 

The  system  engineer  may  choose  to  implement 
a  subsystem  in  an  wide-area  distributed  computing 
system  as  a  local  area  network  (LAN)  based 
subsystem  instead  of  making  it  a  single  cabinet 
subsystem.  Such  a  choice  also  means  some 
decisions  on  resource  allocation.  If  the  LAN  based 
approach  is  adopted,  the  system  engineer  must 
produce  the  specification  of  the  timed  value  output 
requirements  for  each  cabinet  (or  node)  in  the  LAN 
based  subsystem. 

The  design  of  fault  tolerance  and 
reconfiguration  capabilities  at  this  level  must  reflect 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  using  redundant  cabinets 
(or  nodes). 

(Step  4)  Determination  of  a  parallel  machine 
architecture  for  each  cabinet  (node)  in  a  LAN 
based  subsystem  and  associated  application 
function  partitioning. 

For  implementation  of  each  cabinet  (node)  in  a 
LAN  based  subsystem,  the  system  engineer  may 
choose  to  adopt  a  parallel  machine  architecture 
instead  of  a  conventional  uniprocessor  or  dual¬ 
processor  machine  architecture.  If  a  parallel 
machine  architecture  is  adopted,  the  system  engineer 
must  then  decide  whether  to  partition  both  the  set  of 
processors  in  the  parallel  machine  and  the  set  of 
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application  functions  into  processor-groups  and 
function-groups,  respectively,  such  that  a  processor- 
group-to-fianction-group  mapping  is  defined.  All 
these  are  obviously  instances  of  static  resource 
allocation  decisions. 

The  design  of  fault  tolerance  and 
reconfiguration  capabilities  at  this  level  must  reflect 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  using  redundant  processor- 
groups  (possibly  coupled  with  function-groups). 

(Step  5)  Fine-grain  time  multiplexing  of  the 
hardware  in  a  processor-group  for  multiple 
application  functions 

This  final  step  is  the  subject  which  has  been  the 
most  extensively  addressed  in  the  research  field  of 
computer  resource  allocation  so  far.  Many  time- 
sliced  round-robin  scheduling,  fixed  priority 
scheduling,  deadline-driven  scheduling,  and  other 
simple-structure  task  scheduling  approaches  have 
been  produced  from  such  research.  The  allocation 
here  is  of  the  dynamic  allocation  type.  Most 
task/process  models  used  in  previous  research  do 
not  reflect  the  application  semantics  much.  We  feel 
that  this  must  change  in  order  to  advance  the  state  of 
the  art  in  this  area  in  a  substantial  way. 

The  design  of  fault  tolerance  and 
reconfiguration  capabilities  at  this  level  must  reflect 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  using  redundant  processors 
(possibly  coupled  with  application  functions). 
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This  paper  describes  an  integrated  meth¬ 
odology  for  the  overall  process  of 
engineering  complex  systems.  The 
approach  addresses  the  fundamental  areas 
where  current  support  methods  and  tools 
are  lacking  which  leads  to  the  extended 
length  and  expense  of  today's  complex 
system  developments.  The  methodology 
builds  on  existing  complex  system  design, 
MOE/  requirements  specification,  assess¬ 
ment,  and  distributed  system  analysis 
technologies.  Emerging  standards,  alter¬ 
native  design  view  and  comprehensive 
system  evaluation  methodologies  are 
integral  parts  of  the  approach. 

Improving  System  Development 

Today's  large-scale  systems  respond  in 
complex  ways  to  external  conditions.  Such 
systems  are  typically  implemented  on  parallel, 
distributed  and  heterogeneous  architectures. 
Development  is  lengthy  and  expensive. 

System  engineers  need  to  evaluate  the 
behavior  of  large-scale  system's  throughout 
their  development.  However,  methods  and 
techniques  for  system  design  and  evaluation 
need  improvement  in  several  fundamental 
areas  to  allow  developing  large-scale  systems 
[Choi  92].  The  areas  are  discussed  as  follows. 

Behavior  Evaluation  at  Different  Stages 

For  large-size,  complex  developments, 
system  engineers  need  to  evaluate  behavior  at 
different  stages  of  design.  In  many  large- 
scale  developments  evaluation  is  left  until 
system  testing.  This  results  in  a  design  and 
implementation  where  performance  is  often 
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inconsistent  with  client  needs.  Revisions  that 
must  be  made  late  in  the  development  life 
cycle  are  expensive. 

Fragmented  Design  and  Evaluation  Methods 

Various  system  design  and  evaluation 
methods  are  fragmented  because  they  were 
developed  independently.  This  fragmentation 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  engineers  to 
identify  critical  functions  of  a  design  before 
the  system  is  physically  built  and  tested.  Non- 
integrated  simulation  typically  provides 
limited  critical  function  identification.  The 
diversity  of  system  representations  makes  the 
integration  of  existing  methods  unachievable. 

An  Understandable  Methodology  is  Needed 

An  understandable  methodology  is  needed 
that  integrates  complex  system  design  and 
evaluation  across  system  aspects  and  design 
stages.  It  should  allow  evaluation  of  control, 
functional  and  resource/data  behaviors. 

System  behavior  needs  to  be  addressed  in 
a  hierarchical  manner  to  accommodate 
different  levels  of  complexity  and  fidelity. 
System  engineers,  domain  experts,  program 
managers  and  other  interested  parties  should 
be  able  to  easily  understand  system  behavior 
(at  different  levels  of  complexity).  Meth¬ 
odologies  need  the  ability  to  represent  and/or 
give  access  to  informational,  functional, 
behavioral,  implementation  and 

environmental  views  of  a  design. 

The  system  design  and  evaluation  meth¬ 
odology  also  needs  a  robust  representation 
that  allows  direct  linkage  between  design  and 
evaluation.  System  evaluation  and  suggested 
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improvements  need  to  be  based  on 
requirements,  design  and  experience. 

Addressing  Distributed  &  Real-time  Concerns 

Methodologies  for  system  development 
and  evaluation  need  to  address  large-scale  and 
real-time  concerns.  The  control  states  and 
response  times  need  to  be  carefully  measured 
and  guaranteed. 

High  speed  distributed  and  parallel 
hardware  is  increasingly  necessary  to  meet  the 
real-time  needs  of  advanced  military  systems. 
However,  rarely  is  the  full  capacity  of  such 
powerful  hardware  realized.  In  many  cases 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  potential  power 
can  be  effectively  utilized.  Poor  performance 
is  often  caused  by: 

•  The  application  does  not  take  advantage 

of  available  concurrent  resources. 

•  The  application  is  inefficiently  partitioned 

and  mapped  onto  processors. 

The  complexity  of  concurrency  issues  is 
far  beyond  the  capabilities  of  today's  devel¬ 
opment  tools.  As  a  result,  development  for 
distributed  systems  requires  much  optimiza¬ 
tion  effort.  Thus,  a  system  engineering 
methodology  should  allow  the  design,  effi¬ 
cient  partitioning  and  performance  evaluation 
of  parallel/distributed  systems. 

Integrated  Complex  System  Engineering 

This  paper  discusses  a  methodology  and 
toolset  concept  to  address  the  needs  raised  in 
the  previous  section.  It  provides  an  integrated 
means  of  engineering  and  analyzing  large- 
scale  complex  systems. 

The  integrated  engineering  approach 
addresses  the  deficiencies  of  large-scale 
system  support  methods  as  follows: 

•  Evaluation  of  system  behavior  at  different 
design  stages  is  facilitated.  The  methodol¬ 
ogy  allows  varying  design  views  and  hierar¬ 
chical  system  design.  Integrated  evaluation 
ranges  from  requirements  to  detailed  design. 


•  Evaluation  is  tightly  integrated  with  design. 
System  engineers  can  focus  on  different 
system  aspects  or  design  stages.  Formal  and 
informal  methods  complement  one  another. 
Evaluation  can  be  performed  prior  to  system 
build  and  test.  Requirements  definition  is 
integrated  facilitating  analysis  of 
compliance,  conflict,  and  critical  area 
identification. 

•  The  methodology  is  robust  and  understand¬ 
able.  Design  representation  is  hierarchical 
and  multifaceted  to  accommodate 
complexity  and  fidelity.  The  design 
representation  and  evaluation  feedback 
maximizes  understandability  by  engineers 
and  domain  experts.  In  addition,  translation 
and  viewing  of  mainstream  tool  standards  is 
integrated  to  facilitate  maximum 
understanding  and  reengineering. 

•  Parallel,  distributed,  real-time  and  other 
complex  system  concerns  are  addressed. 
Support  for  efficient  use  of  parallel  and 
distributed  systems  is  provided.  Control 
states  and  response  times  can  be  carefully 
specified,  designed  and  measured. 

The  methodology  and  subsequent  toolset 

concentrate  on  integrating  the  following 

capabilities  into  a  single  environment: 

■jV  Measures  of  Effectiveness  (MOE)/  Require¬ 
ments  specification  in  an  English-like  form 
using  advanced  graphical  user  interface. 

■A"  Hierarchical  system  design  definition  that 
supports  alternative  design  views  to 
improve  understandability. 

Integration  with  common  and  emerging 
design  and  evaluation  tool  interchange 
standards  (CDIF,  ECBS,  DESTINATION,  EIA) 
for  understandability  and  reengineering. 

Support  for  developing  parallel  and 
distributed  applications  including  resource 
analysis,  trade-off  and  efficient  allocation 
of  software  to  resources. 

■5^  System  design  simulation  capability. 
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■5^  Comprehensive  design  evaluation 
including  critical  area,  performance,  and 
problem  analysis  using  modeling  and 
expert  system  technologies. 

The  methodology  addresses  Navy  ECS 
areas  of:  design  capture  views;  MOE  and 
requirements  definition  and  evaluation;  design 
optimization;  evaluation;  assessment; 
reengineering;  and  integration.  An  important 
feature  of  this  approach  is  the  ability  to 
provide  developers  with  suggested 
improvements  for  system  design  problems. 
The  evaluation  methodology  identifies  critical 
design  areas  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
development  lifecycle. 

The  integrated  complex  system  engineer¬ 
ing  approach  builds  on  three  different 
advanced  technologies.  These  technologies 
are  enhanced  and  integrated  into  a  cohesive 
complex  system  development  and  evaluation 
environment  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  basis 
technologies  are: 

'^Intelligent  Real-Time  System  Assessment 
Tool  (ExpeR/T)  sponsored  by  NSWC, 

'^ProTEM™  system  design  and  simulation 
methodology  and  tool  (original 
development  sponsored  by  NSWC), 

'^Parallel  Software  Visualization  and 
Automated  Partitioning  (ParVAP)  tool 
sponsored  by  ARPA. 

Import  /  Export 


Integration  with  Interchange  Standards 

The  methodology  concept  includes 
translation  techniques  for  tight  integration 
with  emerging  interchange  standards.  The 
engineering  and  evaluation  tools  are  tightly 
integrated  into  a  cohesive  unit  with  advanced 
import/export  capability.  The  purpose  of  the 
advanced  translation  technology  is  to  allow 
access  to  system  capture  information  from 
external  commercial  tools  such  as  Teamwork, 
RDD-100,  Statemate,  etc.  Access  to  external 
tools  is  needed  for  reengineering  and  usage  of 
other  representations  when  they  are  more 
appropriate. 

This  advanced  translation  capability  will 
go  beyond  the  CDIF  interchange  model  to 
address  emerging  standards  such  as  ECBS 
(SETIS)  [White  93]  and  DESTINATION 
[Computer  92].  The  tool  will  be  a  model 
multifaceted  environment  that  encourages  the 
use  of  other  design/evaluation  tool  results. 

Alternative  Design  Views 

The  alternative  design  view  approach 
enhances  the  core  system  modeling  and 
simulation  methodology  with  both 
hierarchical  and  alternative  views.  The  core 
system  modeling  methodology  is  Petri  net 
based. 
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Figure  1.  Integrated  complex  system  engineering  approach  builds  on  and  enhances  three  advanced  technologies. 
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The  basic  methodology  for  hierarchical 
Petri  nets  is  detailed  in  [Zaidi  91]. 
Essentially,  the  lowest  level  in  the  hierarchy  is 
a  detailed  Petri  net.  Higher  levels  in  the 
hierarchy  detail  relationships  between  lower 
level  Petri-nets. 

Our  approach  for  alternative  views  is  to 
use  icon-based  diagrams  coupled  with  existing 
technology.  Developers  can  select  from  a 
library  of  system  component  icons  which  are 
linked  in  conformance  with  one  of  the 
following  views: 

□  Informational  view  represents  the  system 
in  abstract  terms  with  component  icons 
linked  by  entity-relationships  and  having 
attribute  style  descriptions, 

□  Implementation  view  defines  the  physical 
resources  with  interconnected  component 
icons  that  have  descriptions,  parameters 
and  characteristics, 

□  Behavioral  view  is  captured  with 
hierarchical  ProTEM  Petri  nets, 

□  Functional  view  defines  functional 
decomposition  using  integrated  data  flow 
diagram  and  data  dictionary  description, 

□  Environmental  view  defines  system 
constraints,  conditions,  and  measurement 
through  text-like  hierarchical  MOE  and 
requirement  specification  (ExpeR/T). 

System  component  icons  are  associated  with 
Petri  net  elements  for  tight  linking  to  the 
formal,  robust  Petri  net  representation  and 
modeling. 

Comprehensive  Evaluation  and  Assessment 

The  approach  for  comprehensive 
evaluation  and  assessment  builds  on  system 
assessment  in  the  ExpeR/T  methodology. 
This  approach  integrates  and  enhances  the 
base  technology  with  the  cability  to  evaluate 
parallel  /  distributed  systems.  A  combined 
algorithmic  and  expert  system  approach  is 
used  to  assure  developers  of  the  performance, 
redundancy,  fault  tolerance,  etc. 


characteristics  of  a  distributed  system 
definition. 

Complex  System  Design  and  Modeling 

The  complex  system  specification, 
modeling  and  assessment  capability  of  this 
methodology  is  based  on  the  results  of  two 
NSWC  SBIR  projects. 

The  first  SBIR  project  basis  is  an 
Intelligent  Real-Time  System  Assessment 
Tool  (ExpeR/T).  The  ExpeR/T  methodology 
concentrates  on  allowing  the  definition  of 
MOEs  and  requirements  to  perform  critical 
component  evaluation  and  problem  analysis 
[Andert  94,  93a] 

The  second  basis  for  the  methodology  is 
also  a  component  of  the  ExpeR/T  tool  [Andert 
93b].  This  product,  ProTEM™,  is  a  system 
design  and  simulation  methodology  and  tool, 
developed  under  a  SBIR  Phase  II  project 
sponsored  by  NSWC.  It  is  currently  a 
commercial  software  product. 

MOE  and  Requirements  Specification 

The  requirements  specification  approach 
allows  selection  of  "system  factors"  from  a 
menu.  Selecting  a  factor  from  the  menu  leads 
to  a  sub-factors  list  allowing  further  selection, 
etc.  Details  for  a  sub-factor  can  be  defined 
using  a  "template".  The  taxonomy  of  factors 
and  sub-factors  is  essentially  derived  from 
those  defined  in  [Nguyen  92]. 

System  Design  and  Modeling 

The  ProTEM''”  complex  system  design 
and  simulation  tool  supports  an  extremely 
effective  technology  for  modeling  and 
simulating  systems.  This  technology  is  based 
on  extended  Petri  net  theory.  The  extended 
form  of  Petri  net  technology  enables  users  to 
model  all  facets  of  complex  systems  including 
sequentiality,  concurrency,  asynchrony, 
priorities  and  timing.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  hierarchical  network 
modeling  techniques  using  simple  building 
blocks.  Petri  net  technology  has  been 
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identified  as  a  formal  method  capable  of 
addressing  complex  real-time  system 
modeling  and  simulation  [Choi  92]. 

System  Assessment 

The  approach  for  systems  assessment  is 
derived  from  the  ExpeR/T  tool.  Assessment 
concentrates  on  system  performance  analysis, 
critical  component  identification,  problem 
analysis,  and  critical  component  correction 
assistance.  Heuristic  and  algorithmic 
assessment  metrics  are  captured  with  expert 
system  technology  yielding  robust  and 
expandable  behavior. 

Parallel  and  Distributed  System  Analysis 

Systems  engineers  typically  define  the 
requirements  and  initial  design  for  complex 
software  systems.  System  functions  are 
partitioned  onto  parallel  and  distributed 
processors  very  early  in  the  design  process 
using  classical  "functional  block  diagram"  or 
"data  flow"  techniques.  These  techniques 
often  do  not  consider  the  efficient  partitioning 
of  processing  onto  resources. 

We  have  begun  the  process  of  developing 
a  parallel  and  distributed  system  development 
approach  to  encourage  early  consideration  of 
efficient  resource  utilization.  The  approach, 
called  ParVAP,  provides  a  visualization 
environment  to  capture  algorithm  and  data 
object  dimensions  that  have  the  potential  to  be 
mapped  onto  concurrent  processors.  It  further 
provides  automated  partitioning  to  produce 
efficient  programs  for  different  parallel 
architectures  and  topologies. 
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